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Marks uſed in theſe Lecturet. 


Accent /' | Short Syllable * 
Emphaſis P Ceſura 8 
Long Syllable © Semipauſe x 
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In Part the Firſt. 


P. 9. I. 13. Inflrad of for any errour, there muſt, &c. ; 
read, for any errour there, muſt &c, 

P. 28. I. 12. for of the under teeth to the upper lip, 7. of 
the under ii to the upper teeth. 

P. 61. 1. 13. for yore, r. yare. 

P. 63. 1. 16. for not all, r. not at all. 


In Part the Second. 


P. 69. I. 12. for—O'er many | a frozen 
r. O'er many | a frozen | 

P. 125+ I. 16. for—Vith caſe into the fold; 
7. With caſe, &c. 

P. 207, I. 10. for he give, r. he gives, 
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LECTURES 

| ON THE 
ART of READING, &c. 
© "pPART SECOND. 


On the Art of Reading VERSE. 


LECTURE LI 


AVING, in my former courſe of 

| Lectures, treated of the Art of 
Reading Proſe, I ſhall in this, lay open the 
ſtill more difficult Art of Reading Verſe; 
which, though not ſo generally uſeful, is 
yet by much the moſt pleaſing and orna- 
mental of the two. In order to this, it 
will be neceſſary to examine the ſtate of 
our proſody, and develope all the principles ; 
VoL. II. B  _ 
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and laws of our verſification, which at pre- 
ſent, are either buried in obſcurity, or falſely 
ſeen through the miſts'of errour. From the 
neglect of ſtudying our own language, we 
know nothing of its peculiar conſtitution 
with regard to its properties of ſound; but 
have indolently adopted the rules of pro- 
ſody laid down by our neighbours, or 
where they would not anſwer, have had 
recourſe to thoſe of the ancients ; though 
in reality neither of them would ſquare 
with our tongue, on account. of an efſen- 
tial and conſtitutional difference betwegn 
them. Thus, becauſe the F rench meaſured 


their verſes by the number of Fllables 


which compoſed them, on account of a, de- 
fed i in-their tongue, which rendered it in- 
capable of numbers formed by poetic feet, 
{as ſhall hereafter be explained) we did the 
fame; ; and in conſequence of. this, our Eng- 
liſh heroic line was {aid to conſiſt of ten 

5 ur fühlen 
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ſyllables. The falſity of which rule will 
ſufficiently appear, by producing lines of 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, nay fourteen ſyl- 
lables. Of which I ſhall give the follow- 
ing ſpecimens : Firſt, of a line containing 
eleven ſyllables, 


And the ſhrill ſounds ran ies through the 
wood. | 


Here the advocates for the rule will ſay, 
that the vowel 0 in the word echoing 
ought to be ſtruck out by an apoſtrophe ; 
but would any one in that caſe really ſound 
it thus, 


And the ſhrill ſounds ran ech'ing through the 
woods ? 


Can any thing be more abſurd than to 
omit a vowel in the writing, which cannot 
be omitted in the utterance ? What could 
be done with the following line, in which 
there are thirteen ſyllables ? 

B 2 e 
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Oer a frozen, many a fiery” Alp. 


Would any one pronounce it thus— 


+ 0 Oer man' a frozen, man' a fi'ry wig 


What a tions line. would this appear, 
uttered in that manner, inſtead of a noble 


| verſe, when all the ſyllables are diſney 
| pronounced! 


I have given two inſtances of lines, one, 
containing eleven, the other, thirteen ſyl- 
| lables, I hall now produce a couplet of 
as fine ſound perhaps as any in our lan- 


guage, wherein the former line has four- 
teen, the latter, twelve ſyllables. 


And many an amorous, many a humorous lay, 
Which many a bard, had chaunted many a day. 


This rule of meaſuring Engliſh verſe by 
ſyllables, and confining the heroic line to 
ten, was univerſally received, till not many 
| years ſince ome eſſay writers ſhewed that 
hy it 
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it was formed by feet, like that of the an- 
cients ; and taking it for granted that they 
were exactly of the ſame nature, they boldly 
applied moſt of the rules of the Latin pro- 
ſody to our verſification, though ſcarce any 
of them anſwered exactly, and many of 
them would not ſquare at all with the ge- 
nius of our tongue. Yet they either did 
not, or would not ſee the errors into which 
this led them. The chief ſource of which 
errors lay in what I mentioned before, 
that of conſidering the Engliſh poetic feet 
as exactly the ſame with the Roman, and 
treating them as ſuch, when in reality 
there is a material difference between 
them; for the Latin poetic feet are formed 


by quantity, the Engliſh by accent. Though 
theſe two terms are in continual uſe, and 


in the mouths of all who treat of poetic 
numbers, I do not know any to which more 
confuſed or erroneous ideas are annexed. 


B 3 Yet 
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Yet as the knowledge of the peculiar ge- 
nius of our language with regard to poetie 
numbers, and its charaQeriſtical difference 
from others in that reſpect, depends upon 
our having clear and preciſe notions of 
thoſe terms, it will be neceſſary to have 
them fully explained. The general nature 
of accent has been ſufficiently laid open in 
my former courſe, and will now require 
only fome obſervations on its particular uſe 
in forming metre. That of quantity was 
reſerved for this part which treats of poetie 
numbers, * more peculiarly its pro- 

If you aſk a ſcholar what he means by 
the word, Quantity, he will tell you, that 
it is a term in profody which relates to the 
length or ſhortneſs of ſyllables. If you aſk 
him to define the difference between along 
and ſhort ſyllable, he will tell you, that a 
long one, is double the length of a ſhort 
one, 
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one. Now the plain meaning of this, is, 
that it takes up double the time in found< : 
ing that a ſhort one does; and of this che 
ear alone can be the judge. But this is an 
idea which never entered into the ſcholar's 
head; for 1 will undertake to ſhew, that it 
never was taken i into conf! deration by any 
of our writers upon'the article of quantity, 
as they bave alf endeavoured to adjuft the 
proportion of length and {kortnefs in fyl- 
lables; by rules which have no reference to 
the ear. 80 that, according to theſe rules, 
they call fome fyllables long, which art the 
ſhorteſt that can be ptonouticed by the or- 
gans of ſpeech; and others ſhort, which, in 
ſounding, take up double the time of thoſe 
which they call/long. And 1 think T ſhatl 
be able to ſhew the cauſe of their falling 
naturally into this error, groſs as it may | 
ſeem. Mr. Maſon, who, in his two-Efſays 

on Engliſh numbers, has collected every 
B 4 thing 
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thing chat was ſaid on the ſubje& by others, 
and added. ſomethiog of his own, lays it 
down as a rule that every accented ſyllable ; 
is naturally long; and in this he ſeems ta 
fall in with the opinion generally received. 
Whereas I have clearly proved in my for- 
mer courſe, that the accent, in ſome caſes, 
as neceſſarily makes a ſyllable ſhort, as in 
| others, it makes it long; according as it is 
| placed either on the vowel or the and 1 


————ũ —«·—2ꝛ 4 — 
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ll | ear chat the rule eee coplg. 
not . be true, has ſaid in one place, That 
though the accent does not indeed make 
every ſyllable upon which it is placed really 
long, yet we muſt conſider it as long. 
That is, if we only fancy it to be ſo, it will 
anſwer che end equally well as if it really 
were ſo. Crede quod habes' & habet. In 
vain ſhall the poor ear put in its claim of 
judging upon this occaſion; it will be told 
that 
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that it has no concern in this buſineſs; ; that. 
the college proceeds: upon an entirely new 
ſyſtem, and that the modern learned have 
transferred the power of judging of ſounds, 
from the ear to the eye. Hard as this 
cenſure may ſeem, it is notwithſtanding do- 
monſtrably true, as I n preſeatly make: 
appear. 1159089 if 
It is known to all the W that whe: 

a ſyllable in Latin ends in a conſonant, 
and the ſubſequent ſyllable commences with 
ane, that the former is always long, to uſe 
the technical term, by the law of poſition. 
This rule was ſtrictly obſerved in the Ro- 
man pronunciation of their own tongue, 
who always made ſuch ſyllables long by 
dwelling on the vowels; whereas the very 
reverſe is the caſe with us, becauſe a quite 
contrary rule takes place in Engliſh words 
ſa conſtructed, as the accent or ſtreſs of the 
voice is in ſuch caſes always transferred to 
the 


% 
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the'confnant, and the preceding vowel is 
rapidly paſſed over, which of courſe makes 
thoſe ſyllables ſhort. We may form a juſt 
iht of the difference between the old Ro- 
man pronunciation i in this reſpect and ours,. 
by-ſhewing that there is the ſame difference 
now exiſing between the French and us, 
in ſounding all ſyllables of that ſtructure. 
Thus the French promunce the word cm- 
bat, which we call com bat; college - col 
lege : Smmun - cπ)¾”ν Gbſtacle ob- 
ſtacle; ddfteur—doc' tor; timbre tim ber; 
ſimple in ple; and ſo; on throughout. 
Hence it follows, that having. adopted a 
rule of pronunciation in our tongue directly 
oppoſite to that of the ancient Romans, as 
well as ſome modern tongues derived from 
theirs, we render all thoſe ſyllables ſhort, 
vrhich by the law of poſition were founded 
long by them, as well is of: our 
neighbours, | 


; The 


* 


#- 
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The Romans had another rule of proſo- 
dy, that when one ſyllable ending with a 
vowel, was followed by another begining 
with a vowel, the former ſyllable was pro- 
nouneed ſhort ; whereas in Engliff there” 
is generally an accent in that caſe on the 
former ſyllable, as in the word pious, which 
renders the ſyllable long. Pronouneing 
Latin therefore according to our own rule, 
as in the former caſe; we make thoſe ſyl- 
lables ſhort, which were ſounded long by 
them; fo in this, we make all ſuck ſyl- 
lables long, which with them were ſhort. 


Thus in pronouncing this hemiſtich _ 
Yirghy . I 


ie n meas errare boves— 


we are guilty of two falſe quantities, by 
laying: the accent on the vowel e in''meas; 
and the o, in boves, which are both ſhort” 
in the metre, In the words ſcio, tüus, and 

in 


dy, 
W 
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in general hy diſſyllables of that Aruure, 


nouncing them; ; it is ; the 1. in pro- 
nouncing. the words eo and pleo; ; but when 
we throw the accent. farther. back in their . 
compounds, as in redeo, im pleo, we then 
give their true ſhort quantity to thoſe ſyl- 
lables, which before we pronounced long. 
80 that we not only do not obſerve the juſt | 
| quantity in pronounging Latin, but wholly q 
i | Pervert it, c chan UE long! into ſhort, and ſhort 4 
if into long; in; perhaps the greater part of its 
N ſyllables, as wel rules are very compre- 
henſive. Nor are theſe the only wrong 
rules which have been eſtabliſhed ; ; there i is : 
another Rill more extenſive, by which 1 it is 7 
rendered impoſſible for us ever to give a 
long quantity to the laſt ſyllable of any 


Latin word. In laying open this rule, and 
ſhewing the foundation of it, I ſhall be able 


to point out one of the chief ſources of the 
con- 
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confuſion which has reigned among the 
moderns, not only of our own country, but 
of the neighbouring nations, with regard 
to poetic numbers; and which has given 
riſe to ſo many endleſs controverſies a- 
mongſt the literati of Europe, without 
throwing any other light on the ſubject, 
except what has left it, to uſe Milton's ex- 
preſſion, i in darkneſs viſible. © [0 
The modern proſodians found a rule in 
the ancient writers upon the Roman lan- 
guage, that there never was an accent laid 
upon the laſt ſyllable of a Latin word; ; 
which rule they immediately adopted. 
without conſidering that the term accent is 
uſed by us, in'a very different ſenſe from 
what it had among the Romans. With 
them, the term had reference only to the 


elevation or depreſſion of the voice, i in giv- 


ing a higher or lower note to certain fyl- 
lables: in our accent, the elevation or de- 


preſſion 
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Preſſion of the voice has no concern, nor is 
there any ſenſible difference of a high or 
Jow note belonging to one ſyllable of a 
ward to diſtinguiſh it from the reſt, but the 
diſtinction is made merely by a greater ſtreſs 
.of che voice upon that ſyllable, than upon 
any other. Now had they ſeen this differ- 


ence, they would have ſeen the abſurdity 


of adopting this rule. If inſtead. of making 
aſe of the common term, accent, by which 


they were deceived, in ſaying, we are aſ- 


fared that the ancient Romans neyer laid 
an accent on the laſt ſyllables of their 


Words, and therefore we ought to lay no 
accent; they had ſubſtituted the definition 
in che oom of the term, and ſaid, we are 
aſſured that the ancient Romans never 
roiſed or lowered their voices beyond a cer- 
uis degree on the laſt ſyllables of words, 
therefore we muſt not lay any ſtreſs on 
Ahoſe ſyllables; the fallacy would inſtantly 

have 


k 
Ba 
Wa 
„ 

in 
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have appeared, and would have prevented 
their falling into ſo abſurd a practice. For 
as we have no other way of marking a long 
ſyulable but by this ſtreſs of the voice; in 
ſaying that we muff never lay an accent dn 
a laft fyllable, they ſaid that we muſt never 
make a laſt ſyllable long. By this means 
the quantity of all lat ſyllables which are 
long, is not only changed to its oppaſite; 
but the ſhort quantity of the preceding ſyl- 
lable, in all diſſyllables, is changed into a 
long one, by receiving the accent which an 
truth belonged to the laſt. "Tlins in 1 the 
mmm (IOW! 


Arma m dvs c cino— : 0 av 
the ladle ca Which is ſhort is made long 
by the accent z and no which is long ig 

made ſhort by being deprived of it. Here 
we have alſo another inſtance of the ab- 


ſurdity of this rule, for: we lay the accent 
110 upon 


7 4 - FI . 
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upon rum the laſt ſynable-of the word vi- 


rum, becauſe the connedtive que is added to 
it, which prevents its appearing to be the 


laſt ſyllable- of the word; whereas were the 


connective Way, and virum ſtood alone, we 
ſhould- lay the accent upon the firſt ſyllable 


vi, and ſo render the ſhort long; "as 


would de the caſe did the line run 


-, i}. 28] 10 Watte 
Arma vi rum cecini, dec. | 


7 


80 U Watt in e theſe three m an 
the greater. part.of Latin ſyllables are falſe- 
iy pronounced by us. The true quantity 
of the firſt and laſt ſyllables of words is 
never pointed out to the ear with any cer- 
tainty ; and it is only in ſome of the inter- 
mediate ſyllables that it is perteptible. Such 
as the penultima of the infinitive. in the 

ſecond. and third conjugations of verbs the 
former of Which is always ſounded long 


and 
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and the latter ſhort; as in the words do- 
cire:and legere. Such as the nouns of the 
third declenſion increaſing in the genitive, 
whole penultimas are alſo ſhort ; as, Littus 
littöris, teſtudo teſtudinis. But the num- 
ber of ſyllables, whoſe real quantity is point- 
ed out to the ear by the obſervation of the 
rules of proſody, i is extremely few, in com- 
pariſon of thoſe whoſe quantity is perverted 
by them. It may be aſked, that if all this 
be ſo, how can it be accounted for, that the 
ear of a perſon ſkilled in Latin metre, ſhould 
be ſo much hurt by the uſe of any falſe 
quantity in a verſe ? To this 1 anſwer, that 


it is not- the ear that is offended on this oc- 
caſion.; as a proof of which, it is only ne- 


ceſſary to obſerve, that the ame individual 
ſyllable, uttered exactly in the ſame time, 
is uſed in metre ſometimes as a long and 
ſometimes as a ſhort ſyllable. Thus the 


termination i: in the nominative and ge- 
Vol. II. C nitive 
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netive ſingular of nouns, is always ſhort ; 
and long in the dative and ablative plural. 


The laft ſyllable in triſtis, gentis, is wort; 


the ſame individual ſyllable, ſounded exaQtly 
in the ſame time, is called | long ! in fatis, 


12 


pratis; ; and any perſon {killed ; in the laws 
of proſody, would be offended to ſee the 


rid {51 is 


latter uſed as ſhort i in metre, or the former 
as long ; : though it 1s evident that the ear 


: iT i 


can have really no concern in it, and it is 


only by an illuſion of the fancy, that he 
thinks the ear 1s offended. It is juſt the 


14 151944 


ſame as in the article of ſpelling, where 
thoſe who have 1 been properly inſtructed in 


that art, are offended when they ſee EP 


3} SAN eciiiii! ' 


written differently from the cllabliſhed 


127 15d 9. Kþ ©&8 don into 

mode, though perhaps the coml ina on of 
Nee 4440 28 1, 11}. 
letters in the falſe ſpelling, may 'be muc 
1 114 at Fx 5161 5 85 ns Ot 54 

better calcul ate to re re (ent e true ounds 
As 94 DID OEOL cit 971057 I 

"of the words. — 
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If it be aſked, what method the Romans 
took to manifeſt to the ear the different 
quantities of the ſame ſyllable, compoſed 
of the ſame letters, that of fig for inſtance, 
before quoted; the anſwer is eaſy. By 
pronouncing the ſyllable, when ſhort, as in 
the caſe of the nominative and genitive 
ſingular, in the ſame way that we do, 
triſtis, gentis, where the voice hurries over 
the vowel to the conſonant ; and by reſting 
on the vowel in the plural caſes, as fatis 
[fatees] pratzs [pratees]. This may be 
clearly gathered from an obſervation of St. 
Auſtin on the firſt line of the Eneid; who 
ſays, that had the word primis been put 
inſtead of primus, the meaſure would have 
been ſpoiled.; now in our way of pronoun- 
cing the ſyllables mus and mis, the car can 
acknowledge no difference of quantity; but 
if the one be ſounded pri mils, and the other 


primẽes, and were the line to be thus repeated, 
C 2 Arma 
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Arma virumque cano, Trojæ qui primees ab 


A 
the falſe quantity would be perceived, and 
the meaſure deſtroyed to our ears, as well 
as to thoſe of the ancients. 
In pronouncing the firſt line of Virgil's 
Eclogues after our manner, it is ſcarcely cre-/ 
dible how much-the quantity is perverted, - 


Tic ye tũ pat ulæ rec /abans ſub 8 
figi— * 4 . 

Hare, of ſeven long ſyllables, there are but 
two which can be acknowledged as ſuch by 
the ear; which are tü and fi in fagi, where 
the ſtreſs or accent is laid on the vowels. 
The ſyllables, Tit, pat, rec, ſub, teg, where 
the ſtreſs is on the conſonant, are ſounded in 
the ſhorteſt time poſſible, We know that 
the firſt ſyllable in Tityre is long, and 
the fiſt in patulæ As” ſhort; and yet can 
any ear diſtinguiſh the leaſt difference of 


| quantity betwee 7 Tit and pat? In like 


„ N manner 


/ 
/ 
T 
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manner we know the firſt ſyllable in recu- 
bans is ſhort, and that in tegmine is long; 
yet ſound rec and eg, are they not both 
equally ſhort? The laſt ſyllable in Tityre 
is ſhort, that in patulz is long, yet by de- 
priving the latter of its accent (according 
to the rule before-mentioned) it has exactly 
the ſame ſound, and is pronounced in the 
ſame ſhort time as the former. But if the 


line were pronounced in the following 
manner, 


Tectirs tit ' pitiile” reciibans ſab tegmine fagi— 


the quantity of the ſyllables would be ob- 
vious to every car, and the true moyement 
of the. verſe be preſerved. Vet this, from 
prejudice, would ſound very uncouth to the 
ears of thoſe who have been taught to pro- 
nounce Latin in a different way. And that 
it is only the effect of prejudice, we may 
gather from this, that foreigners are as 

C 3 much 
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much diſguſted with our pronunciation of 


Latin, as we are with theirs, 
have ſufficiently ſhewn you under 
what prejudices the learned, after having 
imbibed their firſt ideas of quantity in the 
rules laid down for it in Latin proſody, 
(rendered for the moſt part falſe by our vi- 
tiated pronunciation of that language) muſt 
come to judge of the ſtate of it in our own, 
The ear being there deprived of its ay- 
thority, in its own peculiar province, and 
tyranniſed over by laws eſtabliſhed withoyt 
its conſent; inured to a ftate of flavery, 
and to receive jmplicitly long ſyllables for 
ſhort, and ſhort ſyllables for long ; was in 
no condition to reclaim its rights, or exert 
ns powers afterwards. Very different in- 
deed are the ears of the modern learned, 
from thoſe of the ancients, as deſcribed by 
their writers; Teretes & religioſe, difficiles 
G moroſœ, quarum eft fuperbiſſmum judi- 
cium: 
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cum: . Poliſhed and religious, difficult and 
© moroſe, whoſe judgment is of the proudeſt 
© nature.” Ours are the reverſe of all this; 
and in their debauched ſtate, loſing their 
diſtinguiſhing faculties, ſubmiſſively receive 
any laws which the inſolence of pedantry 
ſhall lay down. Thus one of the firſt rules 
eſtabliſhed for aſcertaining quantity in our 
language, was, that every accented ſyllable 

was long. The falſity of which rule, 1 
have already ſufficiently ſhewn, and yet it 
| has been univerſally adopted. Dr. Forſter, 
in his Eſſay on Accent and Quantity, aſks 


with an aſſured air, * Whether any perſon in 
England uſually pronounces an Engliſh diſ- 
ſyllable or polyſyllable without making the 
voice reſt longer on ſome one ſyllable than on 
the other? To which I anſwer, that all 
Engliſhmen who pronounce well, certainly 
in ſuch, words diſtinguiſh one ſyllable from 
the reſt, but not always by dwelling upon 

C4 : it 
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it as he imagines, which is only the caſe 


when the accent is on the vowel ; but on 
the contrary, when the accent is on the con- 
ſonant, far from dwelling on that ſyllable, 
it is pronounced as rapidly as poſſible, and 
the ſyllable in that caſe is diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt, by the mere ictus or more forcible 
ſtroke of the voice upon - the conſonant, 
than upon' others. It is the Scots alone 
who mark all accented ſyllables alike, by 
dwelling equally upon them, as well when 
the ſeat of the accent is on the conſonant, as 
when it is on..the vowel; and this it is 
which conſtitutes the moſt material diſſer- 
ence between their pronunciation and ours. 
He then by way of example aſks, Do we 
not employ more time in uttering the firſt 
ſyllables of beavily, haſtily; quickly, ſlou- 
% and the ſecond in ſolicit, miſtaking ; 
* reſearches, delaſive; than in the others? 
d : In 
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In ſome of theſe words we certainly do; as 
in hdftily, ſlowly, miſtaking, deliſive; where 
the accent is on the vowels, which renders 
their ſound long. But in all the others, 
hev'-il-y, quick -ly, ſol- lis it, re- ſer · ches, 


where the accent is on the conſonant, the 
ſyllables hev', quick, lis', ſer", are pro- 
nounced as rapidly as poſlible, and the 
vowels are all ſhort. In the Scotch pro- 
3 nunciation indeed they would be all re- 
- duced to an equal quantity, as thus; hai- 
vi-ly, hais-ti-ly; queek-ly, flow-ly ;. fol-. 
lec-ſit, miſ-tai-king; re- ſair· ches, de- lu- 
ſive. - But here we ſee that the four ſhort 
vowels are changed into four long ones of 
a different ſound, occaſioned by their pla- 
J cing the ſeat of the accent on the vowels, 
1 inſtead of the conſonants; thus inftead of 
hev', they ſay, hiv; for quick, quéek; 
for lis', lecſe; and for ſer', fair. - 92 
From 
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Ftom what has been ſaid, an inference 


may be drawn, that the quantity of Eng- | 


I. Fyllables is adjuſted by one eaſy and 
imple rule; which is, that when the ſeat 
of the accent is on a vowel, the ſyllable is 


long; when on a conſonant; ſhort ; and all 


unacgented ſyllables are ſounded ſhort. It 
is true that this rule fufficiently aſcer- 
tains; the quantity of all the ſyllables of 


Bet what ſhall we fay, when after 


having thus, to alt appearance, fixed the 


quantity of our ſyllables by one ſimple 
cafy rule, we find that it will not hold 
with, regard to words arranged in ſen- 
tences'? where we ſee that the quantity is 


perpewally changing; and that the ſame 


individual ſyllable, of the ſame word, is 
ſometimes long, and ſometimes ſhort, ac- 


TUE to the rank which the word bolds 
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our words, when ſeparately pronounced. 
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in the ſentence. That the quantity of the 
accented ſyllable of a word, depends upon 
the importance of its meaning. In ſhort, 
that it is by emphaſis, that the time or 
quantity is regulated. 
If what I have juſt now advanced upon 
this head be true, (as I ſhall hereafter in- 
conteſtibly prove 1t to be), the'whole mo- 
dern theory of quantity will be found a 
mere chimera. For there is not one of 
the writers on that ſubject, who ſeems to 
have the leaſt idea of the mutable nature of 
our quantity; on the contrary, they conſider 
it as certainly fixed to the ſyllables, in the 
ſame manner as the Roman, and lay down. 
their rules accordingly... This errour pro- 
ceeds from the ſame ſource as the reſt; that 
of applying principles and rules of one 
tongue, to another, with which they can 
not ſquare, an account of their.conſtitution- 
al difference Thus, as in the article of 
. accents, 
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accents, I have ſhewn one eſſential diffe- 
rence between the ancient languages and 
ours; ſo in the article of quantity, I ſhall 
ſhew, another as eſſential; inaſmuch as theirs 
was, for the moſt part, immutably fixed to 
the ſeveral ſyllables of their wards; and 
ours, is.liable to continual change. - So that 
they, who have laid down laws for it, as 
conſidering it to be fixt like the Roman, 
have been endeavouring to bind a river in 
chains. 


a Effugiet tamen hæc ſceleratus vincula Proteus. 


Ati indeed it is ridiculous enough to any 
ole who! can read properly, to ſee how 
lamentably theſe gentlemen have marked 


the long and ſhort ſyllables of the Eng- 


lick verſes, which they give as examples 
of their rules, after the Roman manner. 
But ket us for x while forget the article of 

quantity, 
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quantity, and examine what it is WR 
conſtitutes Engliſh verſdſGſm. 

J grant there can be no true poetic ke 
bers without a due obſervation -of quan- 
tity in reciting them; but in compoſing 
Engliſh verſes, the poet need not pay the 
leaſt attention to quantity, which will re- 
ſult of courſe from the obſervation of other 
laws, as ſhall hereafter be explained. Triſ- 
ſino, a famous Italian poet, in writing on 
the meaſures of their verſe, ſays, that as 
the ancients were determined by the quan- 
tity of the ſyllables, in his language they 
are determined by the accent: and the ſame 
is true of the Engliſh. This has given 


riſe to many endleſs diſputes, occaſioned by 
a miſapprehenſion of the term, accent, as 
uſed by Triſſino, who employed OY in the 
ſame ſenſe as that which I have annexed to 
our accent: and thoſe who combated this 
opinion, 7! it in the ſenſe of the ancient, 


accents. 
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accents. It is in this light Dr. Forſter con- 
ſidered it, where he ſays, * Notwithſtand- 
ing the confidence with which it is often 
* affirmed, that the Engliſh metre depends 
© upon accent and not on quantity, which I 
© have endeavoured to refute; and tho L have 
* ſeemed to allow that accent jointly: with 
« quantity doth direct it; yet I cannot help 
thinking that the eſſence of it is founded 
© in quantity alone. And to this I am in- 
tduced by the following fact: Let a Scotch 
man take see verſes of any of our poets, 
* as UNE, | 


a « A 3 W are ii 15760 to decay, i 
6 And when fate ſas mmanss monarchs muſt obey. 


6 He will pronounce them wich the accent 


of tranſpaſed thus, ; 


"II Al 2 things are fi bjia to 2 
K And when fate ſa _— mandrchs = 419. 
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It is evident from this 3 that Dr. 
Forſter takes the term accent in che. ancient 
ſenſe; and by the accentual mark over the 
laſt ſyllables of the words human, ſuhjẽct, 
ſummons, monarchs, he does not mean 
that the Scots in thoſe words change the 
ſeat of che true Engliſh accent, or ſtreſs of 

| 1 the voice, becauſe they do not; but only 
| MM that they eleuate the voice on theſe ſyllables, 
„ c<ontrary:to the practice of the Engliſh; 
; I which is true. And in what follows, Nr. 
| Forſter clearly ſhews this to be his mean 
ing. For he ſays, Now though he alters 
* thezoucs; and transfers the acute from the 
beginning to the end of words, yet in this 
= © pronunciation the metre ſtill eſſentially 
WH © bi been Kaungeg. in, Anfr. 
3 which is agt violated hy him.” And this 

is true in [his ule of the term accent; but 
had the Seotehman inſtead of giving higher 
notes to thoſe ſyllables, transferred the 
3 ſeat 
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ſeat of the Engliſh accent, from the firſt to. 
the ſecond ſyllables, by WY" a greater 
ſtreſs on them, as thus, 
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the metre would have been entirely de- 
ſtroyed. The perplexity and confuſion ß 
ideas which Dr. Forſter ſeems to have la- 
boured under upon this occaſion, as may 
eaſily be gathered from this expreſſion, 
and though 1 have ſeemed to allow that 
accent jointly with quantity doth direct 
* it, yet I cannot help. &c. have evidently 
ariſen from his never having had a true 
conception of the Engliſh accent; for he 
would then have ſeen, that Engliſh metre 
is not conſtructed either by quantity or 
tone, but fireſs only ; ; and that à due ar- 
rangeinent of thoſe accented ſyllables,” ap- N 
cording to certain laws, is what produces 
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verſe. Perhaps i it may appear to you, that 
LT have 
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1 have taken up more time than was neceſ- 
ſary to explain theſe two points; and Feon- 
feſs that, were I to ſpeak upon tlie fubjecł 
to perſons who had never before received 
any impreſſions of accent or quantity, it 
might be done in a much narfewer com- 
3 paſs, "But "the 'entanglements of errour 
WM fornicd” by eafly wrong inſtruction, and 
knit together by the force df prejudi ice and 


> > ts 


habit, are to "be unravelled 5 | x patient 
hand. Marfan 24 $321 HY 824 7 & 
Having thus Brought you me theſe two 
falſe guides, which, like two polis left 
ſtanding to old roads, after the ways had 
been hanged, were ſure to miſlead every 
traveller who 'confiilted them; 1 mall n now 
conduct you by an ire ente l path to 
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odor part of Parnalfus, and lead you to a, 
deep bill (to uſe a paſſage of Milton), b "UN 
. W © borious indeed : at the firſt aſcent, but elfe 
t I * ſo ſmooth, fo green, ſo full of goodly | 
e Vol. II. D proſpects, 
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6praſpects, - and melodious ſounds on every 
© ade; that che harp of Orpheus was not 
more alarming! 7 ct tb 04 
A have already ſhewn that our * 16 no} 
ſormed by the number of fyllables; I have 
faid that it is compoſed of feet, like that 
of the ancients; and that the only diffe- 
zence is, that their feet depended: upon 
the quantity of the fyllables which com- 
poſed them, ours upon accent. Our ace 
cented fyllables correſponding to their long 
ones, our unaccented to their ſhort, in the 
ſtructure of theſe feet. That is, an accem 
ed ſyllable followed by an unaccented one 
in the fame foot, anfwers to their roche; 
and preceded by an unaceented one; to 
their iambus; and ſo with the reſt. 
For the uſe of ſuch of my hearers as are 
not acquainted with Latin proſody, I ſhall 
here explain the nature of poetic feet. 
Feet in verſe correſpond to bars in muſic; 
E a CEF= 
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2 certain number of ſyllables connected 
form a foot in the one, as a; certain nam- 
ber of notes make a bar in the other. 
They are called feet, becauſe it is by their 
aid that the voice as it were ſteps along 
through the verſe in a meaſured pace; and 
it is neceſſary that the ſyllables which mark 
this regular movement of the voice, ſhould 
in ſome manner be diſtinguiſhed from the 
others, This diſtinction was made among 
the aneient Romans, by dividing cheir 
fyllables into long and: ſhort, and aſeertain- 
ing their quantity by an exact proportion 
af time in ſounding them; the long being 
to the ſhort, as two to one; and the long 
ſyllables, being thus the more important, 
marked the movement. In Engliſh, ſyl- 
lables. are divided into accented and unac- 
cented; and the accented ſyllables being as 
ſtrongly diſtinguiſhed from the unaccented, 
* the peculiar ſtreſs of the voice upon 
D 2 them, 
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them, are equally capable of marking the 
movement, and pointing out the regular 
paces of the voice, as the long ſyllables 
were by their quantity, among the Romans. 
All feet uſed in poetry conſiſt either 
of two or three ſyllables ; and the feet, 
among the ancients, were denominated 
from the number and quantity of their 
ſyllables. The meaſure of quantity was 
the ſhort ſyllable, and the long one in 
time was equal to two ſhort. A foot cbuld 


not eonſiſt of leſs than two times, becauſe it 


muſt contain at leaſt two ſyllables 3 and by 
a law of poetry, needleſs to be explained 
at preſent, a poetic foot would admit of no 
more than four of thoſe times. Conſe- 
quently the poetic feet were neceſſarily re- 


duced to eight; four of two ſyllables, And 


four o of three. Thoſe of two rere muſt 


2 cn 


bes conſiſt of 1 two mort, called a pyr- 
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rhic; two long, called a ſpondee; a long 
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1e 4 and ſhort, called a trochee; or a ſhort and 
ar f = long; called an iambus. Thoſe of three 
es I fyllables were, either three ſhort, a tri - 
8. 4 brach; à long and two ſhort, a dactyl; a 
er mort long and ſhort, an amphibrachs or 
ty 4 two ſhort and a long, an anapæſt. 
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For the benefit of thoſe who are not ac- 
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ir NY quainted wich the Latin, I ſhall here draw 
us cout aſcheme of the feet, adding Engliſh 
in names to them, to explain their nature; 
la that they may the more eaſily become ac- 


quainted with them, as the Latin terms, 
= from: uſe, are rendered more familiar to 
ed 3 them. x8 9 OJ 2 Ins 16. MC] ty.viat r 
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The Engliſh terms here need but little 
explanation, iſt diſſ. fignifies a foot of two 
ſyllables; in whick'the Accent is on the firſt. 
2d diff. where it is on the fecond. Dotble 
diff. where it is on both; and un- diſſ- on 


neither. The ſume in the triſfyllabic feet. 
The term diſſ. ſtanding for diſſyllable, triff. 


for trifſyllable. The long ſyllabbe is marked 
by a ſmall ſtraight horizontal line as thus, 7; 
the ſhort by a ſmall eurve turned 'upwards 
as thus, „, according to the uſual practice 
of marking the quantity in Iatin. 
We are now ſufficiently prepared for 
entering upon an examination of Eagliſh 
numbers; and 1 ſhall begin with thoſe 
which IG to our heroic verſe, as the 
moſt conſiderable, And firſt, I ſhall con- 
ſider the feet which enter into the compo 


| ſition. of that ſpecies of verſe. yo gn gut 


The Greeks and Romans made ule of 
hut tuo feet in tlie ſtructure of their heroio 


ver le, 
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verſe, the dactyl and ſpondee, The Egg- 
liſh, verſe admits all the eight before enur 
merated; notwithſtanding the confjdeneg 
with which it has been aſſerted, that it is 
purely jambic, except that in ſome caſes, 
trochee is admitted, as I ſhall immediately 
ſhew. In this line of Milton, 
kasan | the food extended long | and . 
The firſt foot is a 1ſt diſſ. a the ſens 
cond a 2d diſſ. (1ambus). . g t 983 

In this, | 1 F 

And the | ſhrill ſounda ran, ads hs. 
10) Wood, 1d J i WOA' 218 2W 
The firſt is an un- dil. (pyrrhych), the 
ſecond a double i, (ſpondee) 1 
Thus in thefe two lines; we have ea 
atiples of tHe four diffyllabio feet: F Mall: 
now glve ififtances of the fout triffy llahid ob 

Mar maring | and wy him fled'the ſhades of 


night, 7 280 4 4 fits 2232192 Ny 
Tho fitfh favthere firſt triff. (46051) ud 


219 D 4 
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Oer man'y | a,fr6|zen man y] a fielry Alp. 
This, line contains no/leſs than three of the 
ſecond triſſ. (amphib) ) 
Phe great Hictarſchal ſtandard was to move, 
Here the ſecond mn is a third riff. (ana- 


pity 
| Inndjmerable | before thy Almighty” $ ; throne. 


Here in the ſecond foot we find an un-trif, 
(tribrach:) And thus J have given you ex- 
amples of all the rrffylabie as well as 
diſſyllabic feet. ee 

What an nn hin {muſt the 
uſe of ſo many feet give, in point of ' va- 
riety, to our heroic. verſe,” over that: af the 
ancients, who were confined to two only, 
were we to make the uſe of it which 
we: might. But through the indolence of 
our poets in general, and their want of {kill 


in the theory of numbers, ſome falſe rules 
have been eſtabliſhed, which have in a 


great meaſure, deprived us of chat benefit: 
25 I 
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It may perhaps be matter of wonder to 
ſome, to hear it aſſerted, that atry of our 
beſt poets were ignorant of the theory of 
numbers; nor will they eaſily be brought 
to believe, that they could make ſuch 
good verſes, without ſuch knowledge. And 
yet it would be no difficult matter to prove, 
that ſcarce any of them, except Milton 
and Dryden, ever took the trouble to dive 
into that-myſtery ;' and their moſt admired 
verſes proceeded wholly from ear and imi- 
tation, in the ſame manner as Scotch and 
Iriſh tunes have been compoſed, by perſons 
utterly unacquainted with the art of muſic. 
The ear being conſtituted the ſole judge, in 
a ſhort, time ſmoothneſs ſupplanted expreſ- 
ſion, and the charms of variety were ſa- 
crificed to a flowing uniformity. Critics 
as little enlightened as the poets, eſtabliſh- 
ed rules of art upon their practice, and 
confined our verſification by laws to thoſe 


narrow bounds, Hence it was a recelyed 
rule, 


— , , RT CCS — 
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rule, that an Engliſh heroic verſe ſhould 
conſiſt wholly of iambics, excepting. now 
and then that a trochee might begin the 
line, for the ſake of variety. Yet even this 
liberty Dr. Pemberton diſapproves '6f, In 
ſpite of the vaſt number of ſome 6 the 
fineſt verſes in our language, which are i 
confirudted ; and in ſpite of the example of 

Mr. Pope, the ſmootheſt of our verfifiers, 
who i is remarkable for his uſe of it; 


Her lively looks a ſprightly mind ths, 
Quick' as | her eyes | and as unfix d as thoſe ; ; 
Favours | to none | to all ſhe ſmiles extends, 
Oft ſhe | rejects | bur never once offends. * 
Bright as | the ſun | her eyes the gazers Arike, 
And like the fon, ſhe ſhines on all Alike.” 0 


Here you ſee in { 
ing lines, there are four A A ones 
which begin with, a trochee, Yet, . up 
the ſtrength of Dr. e s rule, 1 have 


— 


CL YO 1k 


land. the author of a celebrated heroic. 
ud, poem 


xx 
* 


_” 
Li 
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poem boaſt, that all his verſes' wers com- 
poſed of pure jambi. oe 


I cannot ſee what great merit an author 
can claim from confining himſelf to the uſe 
of one foot only in a long work, where he 
was atliberty to regale the reader with that 
pleaſing variety, which the uſe of eight 
might have furnifhed; But the heſt of it 
is, that this gentleman paſſed this cenſure 
upon himſelf, without meriting it; for 
however he might have been intentionally 
guilty of uſing no other foot but the i iam- 
bic, he was not able to carry his deſign 
into execution ; as L can point out ſeveral 
paſſages throughout- his work, where he 
has unknowingly uſed the four ſeveral 
kinds of diſſyllabic feet. And indeed it 
would be difficult to ind A 
in which che pyrihic and a0 are not 
to be met wich, as well a. as the trochee and 


jambus, 


' 
1 
| 
N 
| 
| 
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iambus, To give ſome inſtances of this 
from Mr. Pope, firſt of the pyrrlüe. 3940153 
As" ſhades . more ſweet|ly camo che 43 
: light. 3 


Where we find the third foot conſiſt of ths. 1 f 
laſt ſyllable of ſweetly, and the firſt of re- | 
commend, both unaccented, and both ſhort. 
Not half | ſo ſwiftly the | fierce eagle moves. 
The! ſame may be obſeryed of the third 25 5 f 
of this line. 2 3 


(Now: of the ſpondee. 3:0 3, | 420 
Hill's $ peep | o'er hills | and alps [on alpsſarſe 


| Hetze the. four firſt ſyllakles arg accenigd, 


angh make two. feet equiyalent.to two Pagr 
Molino: @ „ Lugyot 5953/51 1951 


Sd the bold youth . train up the threats] 
ning ſteep. 1 5d 


Here che firſt foot is a trochee, the ſecond 
genuine ſpondee by quantity, the. third a 
ae a. equivalent to a ſpondee. , 
1203—H And 
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And now, ſome inſtances of lines con- 
taining both the pyrrhic and ſpondee 


That a ön | weak wings from far n your 


flight. 4550 
Here the firſt foot is a wenn the ſecond 
a ſpondee. e fel 

Thrö the | fair ſcene | roll 5. we ang rg 
ſtreams. 0H 
The firſt Foot a pyrrhic, the two next nt ſpots 
dees. | t 10 
On her | white breaſt j a ſparkling Lake 
e... 10 in 


The firſt a pytrhie, the ſecond''a ſpore! 
But 1 need not multiply inſtances, us theſe 
feet are to be found every where throtigh2 
out his works, as well as 118 of all our 
beſt poets. gain 


It is amazing? chat our n with ſixth 
inſtañces before their eyes, could Rave beciſo 
deceived; but "this," a8 well as moſt of tHEit 


NA other 
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other errouro, took its riſe from the ſource 
before mentioned, that of trying always to 
ſquare our meaſure to the rules of Latin pro- 
ſody. Thus, becauſe the pyrrhic was but little 
uſed in the Roman poetry, they ſeem not 
to know that we have any ſuch foot, not- 
withſtanding that it is of more frequent 
uſe in our heroic meaſure than any except 
the iambic. And becauſe the ſpondee was 
ſeldom employed by them, except in heroic 
meaſure to temper the dactyl, having ex- 
cluded the dactyl from ours, they ſhut out 
the ſpondee alſo, miſtaking it for an iam- 
bus. Thus one of our ® lateſt legiſlators 
in verſe, having pronounced that all our 
meaſure was either iambic or trochaic, 
produees the following as an er ar 
the iambic kind: 
Moſt goed | moſt'fair— 


ren 


vide Johnſon's Grammar. 


But 
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But though the falſe rule laid dawn by 
theſe, gentlemen, has but little affected the 
practice of our poets, with regard to che 
four diſſyllabie feet, yet thoſe of the triſſyl- 
labic kind have for a long time been wholly 
baniſhed; and the law ſeems at preſent 
firmly. eſtabliſhed, that an Engliſh heroic 
line ſhould; never exceed ten ſyllables ; by 
which law, the triſſyllabie feet are all neceſ - 
ſarily excluded. And to this our poets pay 
ſuch an implicit obedience, that when they 
introduce a greater number of fyllables 
into a verſe, they always ſtrike out fuch as 
they, acequnt ſupernumerary, by an eliſion, 
even where thoſe fyllables are to be pro- 
nounced, Thus, though che words amo- 
rqus and humorous, are always pronounced 
as three ſyllables, when a poet uſes them, 
he cuts out the middle ſyllables of each, 
and. wrizes, them. am vous and. Bum eng 
that his verſe might not appear to have 


more 


5 
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more ſyllables in it than the law ordains- a | 
Thus, Mr. Pope writes, | 


Thin glitr ring textures of the filmy dew; 


though all the world in reading the verſe 


pronounce the three ſyllables of the word 
glittering... 


But it may be ſaid, if our poets really do 
make ufe of theſe feet in their verſes, which 
are obvious to the ear when pronounced, 
that no inconvenience can ariſe from their 
cutting out one of the vowels to the eye, 
by an apoſtrophe; and all that can be ſaid 
of it is, that it is an unneceſſary practice, 
which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed. This argu- 
ment would be of force, if they really did 
make all the uſe of theſe triſſyllabic feet 
which they might; but the obſervation of 
this rule has made them udioully avoid 
them; and they never attempt to make uſe 
of any of them, except where the words 


are 


27 
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are capable of being eaſily reduced from 


three to two ſyllables, or from two to one, 


by an eliſion. Thus, though * would 
write like Milton— 


Thro' God's high ſufferance 

becauſe the word ſufferance may be reduced 
from three to two ſyllables, and be pro- 
nounced ſuff rance yet they would never 
conclude the line as he does for the trial 
of man — becauſe the word trial never can 
be reduced by an eliſion to one ſyllable; 
and this line therefore, to an ear under the 
influence of this rule, would appear to 
have a ſyllable o many 


Thro- God's bigh ſuff rance for the trial of man. 
Nor would they write, like him, 
With theſe that never fade, the ſpirits elect— 


becauſe the word ſpirits cannot be con- 
trated into one ſyllable. In thort, Mil- 


ton is the only one of all our poets, 
Vor, II. E . who 


, * 
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who has dnriched and varied his verfifiea- 


tion;' by the frequent uſe of trifſyMabic feet; 
yer this deauty 0 loft upon thoſe whe? are 


prejudiced by the rule; 3 indeed 


appears a benin 44 
Variety ee contains a charm in 161 


ſelf, independent of every other conſidera- 
uon ʒ butitis from the proper application'of 


variety, that its greateſt beauty and power 


ariſe. Now iti order to know how to apply 
properly the different fret, it is neceſſary to 


be acquainted with their ſeveral natutes, 


as they have all different properties, ahi 


are fitted to different uſes. And in order to 
this, it will be firſt neceſfary to know: what 


778 


it is which conſtitutes poetic numbers. IH 


\ 


Manifeſt as the difference is between 
verſe and proſe to all readers, yet, if they 
were called” upon to explain Preciſely 
wherein that difference cbufiſted, there 
few, if any, who would not find themſelves 

52 at 
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at a loſs. The perception of the differente 
between verſe and proſe is common to moſt 


readers; but there is a wide diſtance be- 


tween, a perception of the difference, and 
a knowledge of its cauſe. Moſt of our 
writers upon numbers, miſtaking- the one 
for the other, have not thought it at all 


neceſſary to examine into the nature of this 


difference, contenting themſelyes with lay- 
ing down rules for the mechanical ſtrue- 
ture of verſe. Some very, ingenious men 
haxye attempted, it without fucceſs ; and 
amongſt others? one. of uncommon pene- 
trafion, after much pains, taken upon this 
ſubjeQ, has given only a very lax, unſatiſ- 


| factory deſcription of this difference, in 


ſaying, Verſe is more muſical than proſe; 

6 and of the former, the modulation is 
more perfect than of che latter- The 

; difference betwixt verſe. and proſe, .ren: 


* The author of Elemeutb of Criticiſm. 
24 © ſembles 


he — 
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y ſembles the, difference in muſia, properly 
O called, hetwixt the ſang and the reti: 
Fſtative. And the reſemblance is natiche 
\ leſs, complete, that theſe differences, like 
* the ſhades of colours, approximate ſome+ 
<;4imes. ſo nearly; as ſcaree to be diſrern- 
öble.. buuj¼ 1 930449041 202: J 240111 
According to this account, hat of verſe 
being only more muſical than Ptoſe, and 
having a more perfect modulation, they 
differ from each qther, metely in degrees 
of, the ſame quality, and conſequently; there 
can be no eſſential difference between them. 
And yet that there is an eſſential differ- 
ence I hope to make evident, by pointing 
aut in what it conſiſts. In order to which, 
Lifhall here trace numbers from their firſt 
principles, up to their moſt extended powers. 
he want of doing which, has been the 
ſource of much errour and eonfuſion in the 
writings upon that ſubject. 

Numbers, 
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7 Numbers (its the ſtriẽt ſenſe of the word, 
- WH whothe with regard to artieulate; or indr- 
e WM titvlate ſounds, to poetry; or muſie, confil 
e int certain itupkeſſions made on the ear at 
r ſtated and regular diſtance. 5 

- WH 7 Fliclowelt ſpecies of numbers, is a double 

ft 4 ſtroke of the ſame note or ſound, repeated a 

ſe certain number of times, at equal diſtafices. 

rue repetition of the ſame fitigle note itt A 
y WH coiiticued ferics; and exactly at equal Fri. 
es WH tetvals; like the ticking of a clock, has 
e nothing numerous in it; but the ſame note 
n. twice ſtruck a certain number of times, 
= wich a pauſe between each repetitionz of 
double the time of chat between the ſtrokes, 
h a ig numerous. The reaſon is, that the plea- 
ot ure ariſing from numbers, conſiſts in the 
ts. obſervation of proportion; no the repetir 
te ibn of the ſamk note, in exactly the fatde 
he intervale, will admit of no proportion. But 
ii WH the fame note twice ſiruck, wich the pauſe 
rs, WW #1500: E 3 of 


tu m-ti-ti. 
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of one between! the two ſtrokes, ald | re- 


peated again. at the diſtance mw A 'pafe 
equal to two, will admit of th ke" prop6t: 


kJ. * PHYS 


[tional | mea! ſorement in the 1 50 11 twe'ts 
one, to which we can el 6b time, and tis 
is the fim pleſt a nd loweſt ſpecies*b nüt 
bers; : which may be exem plifled on the 
drum. 4 'As, tu m- tum wy ut -U 2 


3434 - 101 191 en 185 p an & 215408 
tu m-tum —— tum-tu'm. T 
10 1104 


The next progreſſion of "numbers ib. 
when the fame hote is repeated, but in ſuch 
31 1047 511 10 LH 
a way, that one _ a * re ſenſible im- 


preſſion on the « ear than the other, by being 


more foreibly truck, 104 therefore having 
a greater degree of loudneſs. As, 'ti-tu'nr 


„„ 11 


- ü-tum — or, tum - tut. T, 


| 1M: 941443. 1. 05 
when two weak notes Precede a more for- 


, g 12 on I 13 
cible one; ag, $4i-tim - fl - tum —or 


24 D44s tf - wht Sibille 1448 AE! 
when, they follow one; as tu m- ti· ti - 


fL7 -334349 «SOL fl» 0 19h 
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LP 
In the firſt and loweſt ſpecies of num⸗ 
bers which 1 have mentioned, as the notes 
It 89 

are exaQtly, the ame 3 in eye cy reſpect, ther 
can be no proportion obſerved but 1 in 8 


time of the Pa uſes. In the I v 


977 oh 


riſes 3 in degree juſt, above the other, t thou ugh, 


4 772 


the notes are ſtill the fawe, yet there 1 18 a 


rer 6 430 


diverſity to be obſerved in their reſpective 


© T4 8” fit 1 vo 
7þ 


loudneſs and ſoftneſs, and therefore a mea- 
ſureable Proportion of the quantity _ of 
ſound. Numbers of this ſpecies. may alſo 


FP pc «ff Ty 
be exemplified on the drum, whoſe notes 
E 


are always the ſame i in kind, and | will ad- 
mit of no other variety but different 2 


' 
f {4 "3 Ti NN 


grees of loudneſs « or ſoftneſs. | 
In this f ſpecies, beſide the propor- 


3 


tion 0 of time in the pauſes, m9 of force in 


JIN ALY 79 
the notes, there is another thin g to "be 
SAY 
taken into conſideration, _ is, TW or- 


. 4 aA. fa 


der of the notes; - whether they prockel 


from ſtrong to weak, or from wea caF” to 
o E 4 ſtrong, 


—_ — — 


— — 
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ſtrong, as, tu m- ti - - tu mti or titum 
LU üstüm - tum-ti- t i- mf 4 br 
tial. tum — m. This diverſity bf 
order occaſions à great difference in the 
ittipreffons made on the thr, and in the ef- 
fects produced on the mind. To expreſs 


'thib'diverſity'of order in the notes in all its 
| ſeveral Kinds, T ſhall make uſe of tlie com- 


mon term Mobement; as the term Mea- 
ſure ſhall be made uſe of to expreſs the 
different proportions” of time, a in ie 
pauſes and the notes. 2 11994; ed 

80 far I have deſeribed the lower ſpecies 
of numbers, into which order and propor- 
tion can be admitted, by ſuppoſing only 
one and the ſame note to be repeated ꝰat 


meaſured intervals, with different degrees 


of loudneſs or ſoftneſß. But às the eur is 
ſoo ſatiated wich a continued repetition of 
the ſame ſound,” Nature has furriſhed us 
b andther ſource of pleaſure, which 
1 though 


n 
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though not eſſential to numbers, is yet 
their chief ornament, I mean, Vatietyg the 


parent of Melgdy, and Harmony. Here 


then. we aſcend to a higher ſpecies, of num- 
bers, in which the delight ariſing from the 


diverſity of high. and low notes, of flats 


andi ſharps, &c . is ſuperadded to. the plea- 
ſure which. we, before received. merely from 
arder and proportion. This ſpegies- of 
numbers may be exemplified, by, per- 
forming the ſame movement Which had 
before been beat on the drum, onlany 
ſtringed inſtrument, which Will not iind - 
mit of a prtolongation off a note. But 
it has mo other advantage over the ſor 
mer, than what ariſes from the mere 
diverſity.of-ſonnds,. and the xelativgjpror-. 
portions of bigh or lows flat or ſharp e. 
which they: bear to each other. The notes 
themſrlves beigg incagahle of prolongat ion 
like thoſe gf the d eum: can hear norxelaui ve 


CITES Pro- 
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propartian,of time to each other, in paint 
ef ſound ; the meaſure therefore, as in the 
caſe of the drum, muſt be wholly made out, 
by a proportional · Obſeryation of intervals 
between the notes. The movement indeed 
in his may be different; as heſide loud and 
fut the only way by which it could. he 
proceed from high to low, or from low. to 
m 80 chat all the advantage that it 


„This leads me to he laſt, and nobleſ 
ſhecies-of numbers, in which, the notes 


thomſelves enn be pralonged at pleaſure 5; 


and in whichg camiequently, 2 proportional 


menſurement of time, in the ſounds them · 
— 
pee ape the perform: 
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wind inſtruments, the violin and iethergof 
that ſpecies, And in the human voite ;) und 
here it is that the whole power and beahry 
of numbers are ee by their utmoſt 
perfection. 395 DIN. 2413 119190] 
The nme was for laying bo- 
fore you this general view of numbem, 
from thoſe of the woſt ſimple, t6 choſe of 
the moſt complex kind, wilt appear, whe 

come to apply the principles upon which 
they ate founded, to the ſeveral ſpecies of 
Engliſh poetic numbers. 
Pvetie numbers are founded upon the 
ſame principles wirli thoſe of che mufical 
kind, and are governed by fimitar lawel 
Proportion and order are the ſouroes of che 
pleafure which we receive from both. and: 
the beauty-of each depende-upone due h- 
ſervation of iche aws of menfurc andi r- 
mem! >The! effemtial Aiſperence beteweg̃ 
2 ef cho out, nis a8tir: 


* culate, 
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eulate, of. the other, inartienlate ſounds 1 
hut ſyllables. 30 the one, correſpond to notes 
in theſother j poetic feet, to muſical: bars; 
and xexſes,, to ſtrains : they have all like 
Properties, and, [are governed, by ſimilar 
laws,, The reaſon that this eloſe affinity 
hetween them has been ſo little known is 
chat the one art has been, (ſtudied; and aul 
tiyated with, ther utmoſt pains, and aſſiduiiy 
that a thorough: knowledge, in thegryt 
Ad- kill in the. ꝓractical part, maybe ob» 
dained by thoſe who apply to itz, whillt the 
ther has been. ſo wholly.neglefted, that 
Nothing but ęgror and confuſion meat us 
hen we enter: into, the ſpeculative, and 
Ft: farely; axe inſtances to be found: ofiia 
Jl executiqui,jn the practigal part: 16 
dant, thaythe:efſence of) numbers neonſyſts, 
in certain dmpreſfons made r an ich mind 
through. ihe ear, at ſtated and ncgular dif- 


12990 tances 
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| taners of file, with an obRitation? 6f% 
| relative propbyfion in thoſe Biftahees 5 Hit 
we other cirtumſtanees of long or hott in 
me Hables, or diverſity of fibtes in ütteræ 
+ ing them, are not eſſentials, hut ni qual 
N lties of numberb. And this Hay be Gel 
ö monſtrated by ſlie wing tliat tliefe ig f 
- = Eind'of-rhetre' that may not be beat uþ6h 
WH the drum, Wich is iicapable'of produbitig 
MH tongor ſhort; high o¹ lo% nötbt. 80 that, 
> according to -thisi rule} Engliſh verfe "cot. 
: poſed of feet· formed by accent ofly,tH45 
t mee as juſt meaſutement of time; as thife 
WH formed by quantity; and this as certaifſth, 
es che drum rah anſwer exactly itt titel tb 
mie trumpet, din the ſaine movemèentt' of 
„ that the'harpfichord can play it contett 
„an che organ. But it ty be falt, nE Erd- 
„ung my vten accbunt/ that feet, qu 
ann muſt- ash cthe ſame advantuge der 
- WH thbſcformedby hocent, as e trumpet lbs 
8 


2B! Over 
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over the drum, or the organ over the harp- 
ſichord ; Conſequently the ancient mear 
ſuxe had a like ſuperiority over ours. This 
would certainly: be, true, -f all, the, feet of 6. 
Engliſh metre. were, formed by ag accent, 
on conſonanta only; but we are to remem» 
ber, that, the feet formed by an accent an 
vowels, may be exaQly of, the ſame he 
with the. ancient, feet, and may | 
fame, juſt. quantity, in their, ſyllables. 5 
that in this reſpect we have all that the an- 
cients had, and ſomething, which, they bad, 
not. We have as it were duplicates of 
each foot, yet with ſuch a, differenge bes; 
tween, them, as to fit them far different ü 
purpoſes, to be uſed at our pleaſure. It is 
agreed on all hands, that if the harpſichord 


could be made capable of ſwelling and pro- 
longing che notes at pleaſure, it would be | 
| 


ſuperiour to the organ; the reaſon of which: 
is, that all the ſmarter, ſharper, and-{pright+ 
_ 
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ly notes, are expreſſed with more ſpitit on 
the metely ſtringed inſtrument, than on 
thoſe that ate ſupplied with wind; and if 
one inſtrument poſſeſſed the qualities 6f 
both, it muſt of courſe be ſuperior to either: 
In ' 6rder to ſhe mote” clearly the 
difference between verſes” compoſed of 
feet formed by accent, and ' thoſe form- 
ed by quantity; and alſo w ſhew by 
vrhat management the time in the one, 
is to be rendered equal to that in tlie 
other, I ſhall produce examples of "both; 
by - repeating ſome” lines of each ſpecies.” 
And though we ſhall ' have continual” 
opportunities of obſerving this differ- 
ence; in moſt of the verſes which we fliall 
have occaſion to examine; yet to ſatisf 
you at preſent; I ſhall give you an inſtance 
or two. The following line of PRO. | 
ſiſts of pure ĩambies by quantity 1511 
Oer leaps of ru in Ala ſ os "IN 


+ hind] 
where 
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whete you ſee the actent is upon the vowel 
in each ſecond; ſyllable. © In the following 
une you will find the ſame iambics, but 
formed by accent upon aft ce 
the laſt ſyllable. ed Ait m 2 
Then ruf/ tling Wo ling craſh [ ing 
then der down. 
If you will attend, you wilt find that the 
time of the ſhort accented ſyllables, is com- 
penſated by a mort pauſe at the end of each 
word ' to which they belong, ruſtlin g. 
b craſhing— \ of 383 


”P hen ruſ tling crack | ling craſh 1 ing 


thu'n der down— 2 


IT bare given you a ſpecimen = 2 a verſe 


formed by quantity, and of another by ac- 


cent. In the former the vowels are dwelt 
upon, and you ſee by chat means how 
ſmoothly t the line flows on— a 


75 


O er heaps of rüin led the lately 05 
In 
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= 8 the other the accent is on conſonants, 


> and you ſee what force and ſpirit it TO 

1 to the verſe, F 

t | Then rus tliog crackling craghing chun a 

down. 3 th 

s This ſpecimen will give you a glimpſe at 
= preſent of the advantage which may ariſe 

as W to Engliſh numbers, from the uſe of theſe 

- WH duplicates of feet, either in entire lines, or 


by intermixing them in the ſame verſe. I 
5» I have given you an inſtance of the one, I 
; ſhall now produce one of the other. And 
5 I in order to make the difference more ſen- 
: ſible, I ſhall firſt, repeat ſome. lines where 
the feet are formed by quantity; and then 
others in which thoſe formed by accent are 
E os ono? ata 20 
And all the white harmonious alm were heard 
Of chijming-ſtring's/| and: chat ming: pipes, | 
and winds - gn 
Vol. II. F Of 
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Ol gentleſt gale Arabian odours fand. 
From their ſoft wings, and Flora's earlieſt 


ſmells, 


Now of the other, 
So ſpake the ſovereign voice, and clouds be 


gan 
To darken all the hill, and ſmoke to row, 


In dus ſxy wreaths | relucſeant flames 1 * 
n 
Of wrath awak'd. 7921 10 ll 
At preſent I mall defire your [attention 
only to two lines in theſe paſſages, of ex= 


$135k  # 
_ a 8 — 


ay the fame ſtructure in movement and 
paufes; with this only difference, chat ehe 


feet of the one, are formed by quantity, 
and the wg has two e aceent need 


mixed. 7 ce 


* chilming fſtring's || or ee * 


and wind- is ba! 
In dug} ky wreaths {| regia fines the 
ſigns— mi Une 


2 0 An 
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In the firſt of theſe, where the accent 1s on 
long | ſyllables, how ſmoothly flows the 
verſe ! how ſweetly adapted to the pleaſing 
ſubject— 


Of chiming ſtring's or charming pipes 
ln the other, where the accent is twice on 
e WH conſonants, 

In dus'ky wreaths reluc tant flames— 


How happily fitted is this intermixture to 
paint a ſcene of horrour ! 

Having ſufſieiently thewn the vaſt variety of 
which our poetic numbers are capable, I ſhall 


now enter into an examination of the rules 


Yo 7 
by which it is to be regulated, and the effects 
wich may be produced by ſuch regulation. 

las order to this, I ſhall firſt conſider our 


verſification, with regard to what is eſſen- 
he f tial to numbers; and afterwards, with re- 
sud t thai acceſſory or ornamental parts. 

| F 2 Feet 


I have already pointed out the eight diffe- 


= — 
© by 

6 * ad 

—ů— — ——U = 
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Feet and pauſes,” as the eſſentials of 
poetic numbers, are firſt to be attended to. 


rent feet uſed in poetry ; and I have ſhewn 
that they may all find place in our heroic 
verſe. But the foot which is moſt conge- 
nial to chat verſe, is the iambic; becauſe i it 


is the only one, of which an entire heroic 


: 
i 
Wc 
line can be compoſed : and our poetry a-: 
bounds with verſes, into which no other T | 

{ 


foot is admitted. Such as, 


The powers | gave car | and granted wn his i 
ues . 
The rest | the winds n ape [ in emp! 7 


air. . 


As the movement of this foot 18 from 
weak to ſtrong, and the ſtreſs of the voice 
is on the ſecond or final ſyllable, ſuch as 
reſemble i it in any of theſe reſpects, have 
the moſt affinity with it, and may be the 

| 1 moſt 


om 
dice 
as 


ave 


the 
moſt 
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moſt frequently employed. Thus the am- 
phibrach, being in its commencement, or in 
the two firſt ſyllables, an actual iambus; 
the anapzſt, in its finiſhing, or two laſt 
ſyllables, another ; and the ſpondee, having 
a ſtreſs on the laſt ſyllable, as well as the 
firſt, may all be admitted without much 
change in the movement. With regard to 
the amphibrach, the inſtances I gave in the 
beginning may ſerve to ſhew how congenial 
that foot is to the 1ambic movement. 


O'er many | a fro |zerfiman'y | a fie | ry alp. 


To which we may add numberleſs inſtan ces 
from Milton. Such as, 


With wheels yet hov' er AL ing « o'er the ocean 
brim | 
Shot par al | lel to the earth his me ray, 
 Diſcoveerſing in nnn the eaſt, &c. 
Where we find this foot uſed 1 in hive ſuc- 
cellive lines. 


F 3 As 
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As to the anapæſt, wer may ſee in the in 
ſtance already given, how aptly: that foot 


may be employed. 


The great | Hierirſchal ſtandard vs t6/tfiove, 


And the onder is every where 10 be met 
with. 
Now cime | fin eve[ning on, and roi 


grey, &c. 
85 ſmobths | her dc tones, ur 3 


Own Far, &c. 
All ſcenvd-| well pleas'd, | all le 
Vere not all. 
The admiſſion of ** * whieh have 
a ſimilarity in their movement, though 


they differ from each other in number of 
ſyllables, or in quantity, is not ſo hard to be 


_ accounted for: but there is fomething ſar- 


priſing at firſt view, in the admiſſion of feet 
which. have a movement directly appolite, 
* as the troehee and dactyl, as they have 

1 tho 
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the ſtreſs on the firſt ſyllable, and proceed 


from ſtrong to weak; or in admitting 
feet which make no impreſſion at all, ſuch 
as the pyrrhic and tribrach. And yet, that 
the matter of fact is ſo, may be ſeen every 
where in the verſes of our beſt poets. I 
have given ſeveral inſtances of lines begin- 
ning with a trochee, a movement which 


Mr. Pope was particularly fond of. But 


Milton has introduced this foot often into 
other places of the verſe. Such as, 


That all was loſt | back to | the thicket 
flunk | E al 
Of Eve whoſe eye | darted | contagious fire— 
All theſe our notions vain | ſces and |derides— 
Shall breathe her balgzy—bur vr | when ſball | 
we ſend·— 
Love no where to be found Ileſs 8 
Of many a colour'd plume * with 
Sold * 


F 4 In 
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In like manner, wherever the trochee 


| found admiſſion, | he has occaſionally uſed 


2 dactyl. Such as, 


Hoy ering | on wing under the cope of hell— 
Tim orous | and florhful yet he plead any 
Car— 
& Abject and loſt lay theſe] cov ering] the flood— 
Of truth in word | wightier 45 than 25 in 
K arms. 
As to the pyrthic, it is, as I before ob- 
ſerved, the foot molt 1 in uſe after the iam- 


t 


A HT HH, 1492884 ; 


She ſaid, and melting as in tears ſhe _ 
In à | ſoft ſilver ſtream difſolv'd away. 


Pant on thy lip | and tõ thy heart be preſt— 

" n phantom flies me | is unk ind as you— 

Lesps oer the fence with caſe ' _ the 
— | | » Veal Bat} 44 


(2000) e—n—wndand hid me down 
On ON RES eee REGED 


* clear . | 3-4 
2 £ Smooth 


Ie 
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Smooth lake | thit to |. me ſeem'd another * 
—with tempeſt fell 
On the | proud creſt of Satan. 


You can open no part of our beſt poets, 
without finding the pyrrhic every where 
interſperſed; and with regard to the tri- 
brach, if it be conſidered only with reſpect 
to real quantity, it is of continual uſe; but 
if we conſider it with reſpect to accent, 
that is a foot of three ſyllables without 
any accent, or as I have called it an un- 
triſſ. it is very rarely to be found, becauſe 
a ſucceſſion of ſo many ſhort. ſyllables un- 
accented, would leave no impreſſion, and 
conſequently could not be um to the 
ear. 1 0 21. box 

But it may ** laid, hes though l L 8 
ſupported what I have advanced, with re- 
gard to the admiſſion of all theſe feet into 


our heroic verſe, by examples drawn from 


our beſt poets; yet the queſtion is, whe- 
| ther 
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ther” thefe poets were” right in indulging i 
themſelves in ſuch liberties ; 3 and whether, 
in ſo doing, they have not offended againſt 
the firlt principles of numbers. For, f from a 
what I have laid down on that head, it may J 10 
appear, that equality of time in the feet 
which compoſe the verſe, upon "Which o 
meaſure depends; and regularity of im- 
preſſions made at equal diſtances by”: accents, t 
which conſtitutes the movement, are eſfen- » 
tal to poetic numbers. And that by ad- t 
mittig feet into the fame verſe of unequal I = 
times, fuck as the fpondee and inmbus, the WI t 
Wc 
\ 
i 


dactyl and trochee, the former of "which 
conſiſt of four, and the other anly-of three 
times, no regularity of meaſure can be ob- 
ſerved : and as the trochee and iambus, 
the dactyl and anapæſt, are of movements 
directly oppoſite, the impreſſions made by 
the accented fyilables in an intermixture of 
thek feet, muſibe at unequal diſtances. 


To 
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To this Fanſwer; that in my definition 
of numbers at large, I did not ſay, impreſ- 
ſions made at equal diſtances, but at ſtated 
and regular diſtances, for the former be- 


longs only to thoſe of the ſimpleſt” kind. 


But to render numbers for any; time 
plealing to the ear, variety is as efſential 
as uniformity ; and it is a due mixture of 
theſe two, which eonſtitutes numbers of 
a higher order: in which a new ratio is in- 
troduced, both with regard to meaſure and 
movement. With regard to meaſure in 
this way, the quantity of each diſtind foot, 
or portion of a verſe, is not ſeparately 
weighed, but the fum total of two or more 


feet is taken to balance 10 account. Thus, 7 


err 


3 Une of two a or 1550 two 
1ambics z i and where theſe two are found in, 
the ſame line, intermixed with iambice, 
che time upon the whole is the ſame as if 

the 
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the line conſiſted of pure ables; Thus 
in this line, 575 


3» 


On her | white braaſt l a ſucking cri te 


: vore | arts 5 


the firſt portion of this verſe conſiſts of two 


feet, a pyrrhic and a ſpondee, which make up 
the time of two iambies. The fame ge 


n in the following inſtance, + 
Say firſt, Toe Heav'n hides wounds 0 7 
view, : ; thozher 207 "yy ys *841 
r ths | deep wat of et. LEST 


Sometimes there are two Foul 888 | 


bd: +4, 4+ 25 F A444 - 


compenſated by two ſubſequent Fan 
> 149 i4 4s „ 90 * 
—— wild uprogr 1,4! MY 


 Sthod ril'd | ſtood valt | Infio]iriide | con. 
fin'd— ne * 
Sd au night long } her ins 1 röus Le- . 
cant ſung. D 5 J Kis — 


* 4 ae 0 4b 4 + _— 44d ds 1. 


Sometimes we find the ſpondee and pyr- 


3 2208 «& * 


rhic akernately intermixed; as in this line, 


* 2 7. — — tot +. — Ewe Kal 


More 


C 
J 
ö 
. 
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. More gl6|rious ind | more dread] thi from | 
no fall. . ö „ 43149 072) 


* 


And with regard to the whole of the 


quantity of a verſe, we are allowed great 
latitude, both in exceedings and diminu- 
tions; becauſe a ſcrupulous exactneſs in 
point af time is not eſſential to us, as it was 
to the ancients. Firſt, becauſe their feet 
were entirely formed by quantity, and 
therefore exactneſs of time was as eſſen- 
tial to them, as to bars in muſic. Where- 
as, Ours being formed by accent; require 
no more than that the accents ſhould be 
diſpoſed according to rule, to conſtitute 
right verſes, without any reference at all 
to quantity. Secondly, becauſe the recita- 
tion of the Roman poetry uſually was, and 


might always be accompanied by- inſtru- 


ments; which brought on the neceſſity « of 
an exact obſervation of quantity, that the 
muſical and poetical time might coincide on 
2) the 
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the ſame ſyllables, - But we, who: recite 


our verſes without any ſuch criterion to try 
the quantity by, are under no ſuch limita- 
tion. It is true indeed, the more cloſely 
a poet keeps to the Juſt meaſurement of five 
iambies, the more agreeable the lines will 
be ta the ear, from exactneſs af propor- 
tion: and if in verſification nothing elſe 
were to be conſidered but the mere grati- 
fication of the car, this proportion ought 
never to be departed. from, no more than 
in muſic. But chere is this difference: be- 
tween poctical and muſieal compoſition, 
that in the former, together with the ſounds, 
eas are conveyed to the mind; in the lat 
ter, ſounds only ase communicated. In the 
former, the chief object is, the delight a- 
riſing from the ſentiments fo communi 
cated; in the latter the chief end i8, the 
pleaſures ariſing from the ſounds them- 
e. It. is cbvious therefore that the one 
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te is much more ſtrictiy bound by the laws: 
which render ſounds pieaſing to the ear, 
than the other; far wherever in poetry the 
ſentiment can receive any additional force 
or grace, by receding a little from the ſtrict 
rules of compoſition, there the ſeverity of 
the muſical laws is to be relaxed, in favour, 
of thoſe pf a fuperzor mature; the end is; 
to be regarded rather than the means; and 
the intereſts of the underſtanding, to ber 
is called Expreſſion in Numbers; which. is: 
chiefly to be perceived in thoſe deviations 
which are, allowed: from the ſtrict laws, 
and which, ju adicioplly managed, give 2 
5 beauty to verſifications. far ſuperiar ta the 
2 fineſt melody. wv ton 421k 4a tt 26 * 1 
From this deſcription, it 18 nn that: 
there are, three points chiefly to be attend , 
ed to in verſification. The firſt is, to plepie; 
the ear by an agrecable flow of verſe, which. 
. 1 I call 
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I call Melody. The ſecond is, to relieve 
the ear by change of numbers, which might 
otherwiſe be ſatiated, by a continual i repeti- 
tion of che ſame melody, however fine in 
itſelf; to which I have given the name of 
Variety. And the third is, to 'confider 
what diſpoſition of numbers is beſt ſuited 
to convey ſentiments and images, in the 
moſt forcible and clear manner, to the mind; 
vhether ſuch diſpoſition: coĩncide wirh the 
laws” of the finer melody, or ſometimes 
ſtart aſide from them; to which I have given 
the name of expreſſion. I ſhall now there- 
fore endeavour to explain the laws of ſim- 
ple melody, under the direction of which, 
that of the pureſt kind may be obtained. 
By what rules, and in what bounds, va- 


riety is to be governed and reſtrained, with- 


- + 2 


out'prejudice to the laws of the purer me- 


vody; 4 and what deviations it is allowed to 
Hol 1 do Non 310855722 N. | 
make 


1 
174844 
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make from thoſe laws, in favour of ex- 
preſſion. rex A1 ee os 12 
Verſe is compoſed of feet and vauſes; - 
and upon the management of theſe, depend: 
all the properties of verſifieation. To avoid 
perplexity, I ſhall firſt conſider theſe ar- 
ticles ſeparately, and afterwards conjointly, 
And firſt with regard to feet, ſo far as con- 
cerns melody. Experience ſhews us, that 
verſes compoſed of pure iambics have a 
fine melody ; ; but as the ſtreſs of the voice, 
in repeating ſuch verſes, fi is always in the 
ſame places, that is, on every ſecond ſyl- 
lable, ſuch a uniformity would diſguſt the 
ear in any long ſucceſſion, and therefore 
ſuch changes were ſought for, as might i in- 
troduce the pleaſure of variety, without 
prejudice to melody; or which might ever” 
contribute to its improvement.” Of offs 
nature was the introduction of the techies. 
to form the firſt foot of an - heroic. verſe; 
Vor. II, G which 
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which experience has ſhewn us, is ſo far 


from ſpoiling the melody, that in many 
caſes it heightens it, Of this I have al- 


ready given ſome ame. e now 


offer a few more. 


©3700 0% ener 


- 'Glows while | he reads 1 but trembles'as he | ö 


. e 1 2 4 * 71 


Dt Is f the ſtrain | ' when, apr gently 


371 19 * 71 TIS "©, te 


Pan” ts 50 a | ber neck | and fans her | parting 
© $3; NP 4 7 . 
f bair.—— | 


vs 9899 5 i? FN vids! 


. Favotirs [15 nome] to alt the fler extefdr l 
dame or wron'g | or rightly unde 


rx T7 30 £102 
"The trochees which e commence hel ines 


7 ir © TIRBDMAI 


A re of different kinds. , 12 the firſt there 18 
a Tittle relt of the „ the kill 742 


21 9 q 71 
vie os onde ped Tee 


©: 
2 ce is join ined to the nex! > 998702 0 Of 


ae neee e egit garwollo! 


} 


10 
8 dun is the ſea I ere winds were Faught "th 
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ar Pants on her neck — + 

7 Still“ as the ſea rn . b 
l- WH Whereas in the ſecond kind the whole foot 
w is completely ſounded, as 

J Favours | to non 

be WI Plleaſore | or wrong 
No in the firſt caſe, the ear percelves a 
gy movement more congenial to the 'iambic 


cn WH metre than in the other; for by the fireſs 
"5 WH on dhe firft ſyllable, followed by a little 
8a. 1 pauſe, that ſyllable has the force of A ſyl- 
1;! WH labic iambus ; and the latter being joined 
2 Wl to the ſueceeding foot, is to the ear a true 
on: il anapzlit; which, as I obferved before, is a 
102 1 congenial foot. By a ſyllabic iambus, 1 
% mean a foot which 3 is much uſed in fome 


91 kinds of Eagliſh metre, whercof one ſyllable 
0 is ſuppreſſed, whoſe place is ſupplied by « A 
15 pauſe, to make out che time of two, and fo 
— 


to preſerve the meaſure. Or this. in the four 
following lines take as many iuſtadess. 
| G 2 Sinks 


, = T5 I — b 
p — —_—_ * — 2 2 
as eds if. Ge arid cots hed WM A 


r 


. 2 
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inks f =} ll T with Flac — pn! 
x See ſhe miles "is j6y ag ot hid 
© Swells'þa püffton in- my bregte,: «© bi 
Hark ] ſhe ſpeaks | and all ¶ is reſt. 102 
A trochee we find may begin a line even 
with improvement of the melody; but it 
cannot well be admitted into any other 
part uf 'the verſe without Prejodieg 40 it. 
The reaſaw is, that in, any other ſituation, 
Jt; interrupts and ſtops the uſual movement, 
Þ5\an\oppaſite. one; whereas when it is 
placed firſt in the line, it cannot interrupt 
che movement, being itſelf the beginner af 
it. But though it be excluded with regard 
to melody. it may be placed in Aber Farts 
* the; verſe. to great advantage, with re- 
gard to 12 ef a3: we ſhall ſee here- 
after, -* 40 FFF 1194444 u 
The next change dna (fur the! fake 
of variety, without prcjudice'ts melady, t 


the intetmixture of Pyrrhict ati ponders; 


— * in 


=” gs cg ee Hos. as 
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in which two impreſſions, in athe one foot, 
make up for the want of one in the other; 
and two long ſyllables . compenſate... two 
ſhort, ſo as to make the ſum of the quan- 
tity of the two feet, equal to two iamhics. 
I need only repeat ſome. of the, inſtances 8 
before · mentioned, to ſhew that this may 
be done without prejudice to the melody... 
A | white brẽaſt | a ſparkling croſo {hx 

41-11 Werke—- {if (OE Like e tu 3g 

Nor the | deep trãct of hell-—ſay: firſt. what 
unn cauſe 7 514 it baaelg 


od laid me, don I. 1 


917 105 ;the green e | to Haß [ Ito, [ the 


cle 
1186 7 „ e Gnom Of 


Smooth like | chit to | me ſe ſe emed IE another 


"7 433 N 
* 


WAG en 15-45% 5a mail lg ua 146 * 
Thi intermixture may be er ad 155 


'Co 


—— cen may be wel BO 
in one part of the xerſc, , to. bg.compenſated 
G 3 by 


1 
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by two pyrrhits th another; as in the i in- 
ſunces befche- mention 
"Rood yg Pod at | nies 1 nav con. 
2&7] 20 6a fi 

nig al | might ae her 0 tdus deſ 
lum unt ung VOTE CUE e . 


The hext variety admitted 18 chat of the 

ampkitbrättt, which' may have plate iH any 
Pale ef an heroie line. Of this I have al- 
ready given a proof in a Pome = * 
"Ef 2s 14 161 wt 


And 'mat'y | an am'd | bs 1 16. 
hs + 2 17 er 
Which tnab'y T2 bird hd chil ur ys ted 
S117 n thairy | x diy „ 

al Tithe firſt line of which we 920 ade all 
tlie feet, except the laſt, are amphibrachic. 
200 Here it may be bbjected, that the intro- 
duction of this foot neceſſarily alters the 
mekſiite, " That the firſt of theſe Hfles, for 
inſtance; having four triffyllable feet In it, 
2 * 5 muſt 
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wut exceed in time a line-coofifling whol- 
y of difyllabic. ; That an amphübrach cout 
.das of a ſhort, 3 long. and a ſbort, con» 

3 tains four times; whereas an iambus has 
do three; conſequentiy ihis verſe; contain 
ng four amphibrachs and an dambus, muſt 
de <xceed.- a line purely iambie hy four times. 
ay la anſwer 80 this, I. hall only ahink, it 

necæſſary to remind you of the diſtinction 
1 made detween the Engliſh 1 and Roman 
feet. That the latter were wholly,.xegu- 
lated by quantity; the former, by acgent. 
Tust the accent with us is ſometimes on a 
=; hort, and ſometimes on à long ſyllable; 
| and it is only when the accent is on the 
all Wl bong ſyllable, that our feet correſpond in 
ice. $pa2tiiy. to the Roman; when it is ona 
ro- Wort, they agree in movement only, not 
we ia mesſurg - . . % bo le 
for 8 8 as * res wen s 


\it; tt, regards the order of \{yllables 3 in a foot; 
nuſt WW - - G 4 meaſure, 
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meaſure; their quantity; The order of - 
ſyllables reſpects their progreſs from ſhort ll 
to long or long to ſhort, as in the Roman; 
or from ſtrong to weak, or weak to ſtrong, 
that ig from accented or unaccented fyllia- 
Bes, as with us. Thus the movement of 1 
the trochee and daQyl is from long to 
ſhort in the Roman, and from ſtrong to 
weak ſyllables with us. Of a direct oppo- 
ſite / movement are the iambus and anapæſt; 
yet the meaſure of the iambus and the tro- 
chee, of the daſtyl and the anapæſt, in the 
Roman foet, is exactly the ſame; the for- 
| mer being each made up of a long and a 
ſhort ſyllable; and the latter, of two ſhort 
1 and long, though differently arranged. 
| ; But as we have duplicates of each foot 
with us, one agreeing exactly with the Ro- 
man both in meaſure and movement; the 
other in movement only, not in meaſure; ſo 
we muſt introduce a double ratio in confi- 
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dering the reſpective value of theſe feet. 
On which account, whenever I ſhall have 
occaſion to mark the diſtinction between 
theſe duplicates of feet, I ſhall make uſe of 
the Engliſh terms; ſirſt, ſecond diſa, &c. for 
the accentual feet; and of the Raman 
terms, trochee, iambus, &c. for thoſe which 
agree in quantity with the Roman. And 
it will be neceſſary to bear this diſtinction 
in mind, as we ſhall frequently have occa+ 
ſion to have recourſe to it. I am mow 
furniſhed with one, in order to anſwer the 
objection made with regard to the line in 
queſtion; for if the four feet in that line 
were true amphibrachs by quantity, thete 
would be, as was obſerved, an exdeeding of 
four times in that line; but as they ate 
only ſecond triſſes, that is, amphibrachs by 
accent, but in fact, tribrachs by quantity, 
the objection falls to the ground: fer a 
tribrach, conſiſting of three ſhort, is ex- 

| actly 
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fy. equal ia time to an iambus configing 
of s lang and a ſhort, Conſequently, the 

time / of the line is exactly equal to chat of 
pure jambi e 
"And man'y un am'orous many a himourout lay, 


Wuere 566 flad that the firt pombe of 
Na e eie in the line; and 4 
un hade ine ackent on the con 4 ah ine 
Aft hort. If it be objected, that the ant 
vie fir fynlable of the wotd humibutous 
Is öh the Fowel, and conſequentiy by my 
own rule mult be long; Lmuft remind you, 
Mat this tue was laid down only with're- 
gard to words in their ſeparate e and 
thet iv Wäs at the fame" time fefftionied, 
Hat the quuntity of môſt of our ie 
was vatiuble, when words came 4 be Ar- 
ranged in ſentences, depending olnlefly upon 
emphaſis; which ſhall be made dear? when 
v como to treat of that article: For there 
is "nothing" in- che nature of the vel 
MPS 8 them- 
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themſelves that makes them neceſſarily 
long, as their quantity depends wholly on 
dur dwelling on them or not; and where 
the ſenſe or the metre requires that we 
ſhould- not dwell upon them, we muſt al- 
ways reduce them to ſhort ſyllables: which 
is preciſely the caſe in the above inſtance ; 
for the word humorous having no fuperi- 
ority over the word amorous, but being 
exactly on a par with it in the ſentiment, 
ought not to have more force given to it, 
by dwelling longer upon it than the other; 
and the meaſure too demands that the times 
of the feet ſhould be equal in both, to pre: 
Fenn an exceeding « of quantity in the verle. 

n both which accounts, to recite this yerſe 
properly the firſt, {yllable, of humorous, 
ſhould be pronounced i ig the ſame ſpace. of 
time as that. of; amorous. 


It is for this ceaſon that the genuine am- 


vhibrachs by quantity cannot enter into an 
heroic 
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Ses Ui) 8 ei! | »)' 
hefoic-line of the firſt melody, as it would 
occaſion an exceeding in the meaſure; ſo 


that in forming this foot; ſuck--words are 


tobe &voidled wWhoſe accented ſyllables are 
not *capable of being reduced to a ſhort 
tines which is the caſe in ſome of our ſyl- 
Is; though in a ſmall proportion with 
regard to the reſt.” And in order 16/give 


iki Hot all its beauty, it is not ſuffieient 


tliat che accefited ſyllable be pronounced in 


mort time; but it is neceſfary alſo; that 


clöſe which follow it, ſhould" not be öf- a 
nature tö give à check to the fræedott ad 
rapidity of its — Thus in this he, 
"Rousd from the r lumber { on 11 hat Ke fy 
Nr ni SHH far bi Yor 3. 


ile lecbnd trifs (or Eiglith ainphib)'pallts 


(witty ons tlie Acbknted in fey tuning g 
ines a ſhort e, Which forms the!next” 7751 


jable, and that followed by  hort hatte. 


tee 


ry But in the following le 
an Whi'e 
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While: the | prömir cü I cus crowd e yeh 
TEE aloof, Rm bf 558 
the acbenied? Gable; mis, Wt followed, 
by cu, which does not admit of an eaſy, 
union with it; and that alſo baing ſuę- 
ceeded by two other ſyllables on ere 
che latter of which / is of the ſame nature, 
o retarda che progreſs of. the verſe, ang. 
gives it, ſuch a , babbling, gait, as ta rg 
i 20, pale · But: nis will, he, more. ey ident 
by taking the ſame word, and ſhewing what, 
a difference; will, be made in it, by, a, all, 
alteration, in the lexte ers which follow. it. hn 
this line, 


x Ma 431 71 7 5 : Wi 78 3: "Rk cet 


O alienate from God! | O ſpirit | accuts d — 
the word ſpirit ending in a ſingle oonſo- 
nant, and being followed by a vowel, laß, 


no o abtrugion, end is. pronounced in, dhe 
900 of 2 Pyrrbie. : But Jet the ſame word 


3. £07 „ 9018 


be u uſed in, the plu ral, Orot rr bog: ide! 
O alienate from God, O ſpizits accurs'd, 
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and we find that the addition of the is re- 
tards the march of the foot, and gives 
length 40 dhe laſt ſyllable; Aud this will 
be ſtill . mare i percepuble, by making the 
word which follo wa it, hegin with: a onſo · 
nant iaſtead of a p ,. 
O Alienate from God di O ſpitits profane 
Where wie march of tlie" verſe 18 W Roß , 
by tlie time neceſnery to put che örgutie into 
apolition' of ifbainding che ſylable pro after 
the i Rust of che wd {pirits, ad thj dle· 
roy che metre. And chat this ib caüſed 
merely by the ttiſſyllabic foot. ic Trident 
from this; that were the word ſpirits. te- 
duced - to one ſyMable, and pronounced 
ſprits, on ſprighis, the _—_ would be 
good as, CENT OUT t Un . 


O alienate from Cod O een! 


{? 33 4 HE 


From whence we may conclude, that We- 
ever the ſecond . or Engliſh amphibtach 


WIEN VE 
i "1s 


ill 
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is introduced, ait ſhould conſaſt oi Iyllables 
that may be pronounced in the ſhorteſt 
time; and followed by ſuc as wil ne . 
pede its motion. On which accounts the 
following line is deficient ia mdody+ : 

© kB olour'd wirk the Yortd hae" 
Of rainbows: f and iſtatry eyen . ©) - 
Where the quantity in both Fylladles of tus 
word rainbows, will never admit of its be: 
ing introduckd into a triſſylabie foot. But 
in all the following Ener at foot i 1s pro⸗ 


perly introduced. | ij SFr if+* ew: 


delete [nin fines {ing high 
With wheels | yet hore cr cl ing. der the occm 
MA bi bas” e ant mY 535 i 
Shot! part] þ tel tothe Earth! his dewyirayy 3/107 
Diſcover | ing in wide landſcape — 


Of Paradiſe, Ke. '} 0 1. eng. 14 376 41 7 1 


Their ole ter {i ing tents he ere 


— 941 44 15 23 3 1440 (el a. 4.4 "a 241 


Epen thing Ae adds to the variety. 


1 Ne 190 


without prejudice to the melody of verſili⸗ 
cation, 
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cation, improves it. Quad enim auribus ju- 
cundiut pateſt eſe, quam cum & varietate 
wulcentur; nec equalitate fraudant ur? What 


ean be more pleaſing to the ear than to 


find itſelſ ſoothed by variety, without be- 
ing robbed. of the pleaſure of equality ?' 
The uſe of this: foot fig ν,ν ?heroic verſe 


anſwers, fig feſſrint ern cen. dus r 
lity is perceived in the accent and quantity, 


0 3120] T7 If F 
correlppnding, in Noth f: io be 199 e Ho 


accent. ed on, the ſecond (yl 
Re ein ſented, en the ſecond Miete 


three ſhort ſyllables correſponding i in 


quantity to a ſhort and a long. Its variety, 
inaſrauch as it has one ſyllable more than 


the other, which very "circumſtance g gives i 
an advantage. as thoſe feet, which, with 


77138 541 c: 


an equal,quantitys exceed others, in. lle. 

bles, are on that account richer t than they, 
But it is not merely in the article of va- 

riety, that this foot is to be conſidered as 


improviug our. verkification ; ; we ſhall, fee 


preſently, 
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"_ I preſently, when. we come to treat of ex- 
tc preſſion, of what uſe it is in that point 
ic WW alſo. Of which, by the way, take the fol- 
W lowing inſtance. 
Throws his ſteep flight” | in man'y | zn be- 
ry whirl, 

How happily adapted is this foot to nib 
the kind of motion here deſcribed! The 
foot itſelf ſeems to whirl; the firſt and laſt 
unaccented ſyllables, turning round on the 
middle accented one as their axis ; and two 
ſucceſſive feet of this ſort, giving @ ſeries 
of ſix ſhort ſyllables, add an amazing ra- 
pidity to that ſpegies of motion. 

Throws his ſteep flight” i in TOON 1 an ae- t 

ry whirl. 

To ſhewy that it is to the uſe of this foot, 
that the verſe owes its expreſſion, let us 
change the movement to the common iam- 
bic, as thus | 


Throws his ſteep flight in many airy whirls, 
Vol. II. H and 
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and it is reduced to ſimple deſcription, in- 


ſtead of that magical power of numbers, 


which preſents the object itſelf to the ima- 
gination. 

Every foot has, from nature, powers 
peculiar to itſelf; and it is upon the know- 
ledge and right application of theſe powers, 
that the art of painting in numbers chiefly 
depends. But how were we to expect in- 
ſtances of this art, from poets, many of 
whom have written verſes, ay, and fine 
flowing ones too, without once ſuſpecting 
that metre was compoſed of feet ? And 
ſuch as did know it, ſeem in general only 
to have learned their names, but to have 
little acquaintance with their nature. For 


inſtance, the very foot we are now ſpeaking 


of, has been conſidered by all who have 
written on the ſubject, as having no ex- 
iſtence in Engliſh numbers; and this upon 
the ſame principle from which flowed their 


many 


mis, was 
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many other errours; which is, that it was 


n- 
s. not admitted into the Latin verſification. 
" Though there actually exiſts a ſpecies of 


poetry amongſt us, whoſe feet are altoge- 
ther amphibrachic, as I ſhall hereafter ſhew; 
and it is worthy of pity, to ſee what lament- 
able pains they take to torture theſe feet 
into anapæſts, in order to ſupport their 
rule. 

In conſidering the uſe of theſe feet with 
regard to expreſſion, there will probably 
be opened to you, a new region of poetic 
; numbers, with which none of our writers 
ſeem to have been thoroughly acquainted, 


We except Milton; and it is not long before I 


For j ſhall conduct you to it. But firſt, I have a 


ring if few words more to ſay with regard to me- 
are lody, and variety, conſidered as coinciding 
a with melody. 

pon if I have ſhewn you that the iambus, and 
their 8 amphibrach by accent, or ſecond trill, the 
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ſpondee and pyrrhic, may be uſed in our 
meaſure with great latitude. That the 
trochee may at all times begin the line, aud 
m ſome caſes, with advantage to the me- 
body. There now remains only tw add, 
that the dactyl may be introduced in the 
place of the trochee, having the ſame move- 
ment; and the anaptſt in the place of the 
1ambus. - 


From this view, we may ſer * an 
inexhauſtible fund of riches, and what an 


immenſe * of materials are prepared 
for uss 
To build the * nme — 

For we are not only allowed the uſe of all 
the ancient poetic feet, in our heroic 
meaſure, but we have duplicates of each, 
agreeing in movement, though differing in 
meaſure, and which make different im- 
preſſions on the ear; an opulence peculiar 


to our language, and which 'may be the 
c ſource 


{I OT =? 


TTY 
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de borce of a boundleſs variety. We are 
ad therefore but little obliged to thoſe gentle · 

men, who, in the place of ſuch a charming 
3, | E variety, endeavour to ſubſtitute a dull uni- 
he 3 formity, by confining our heroic verſe to 
ve. one movement only, even ſhould we con- 

= lider merely the intereſts of the ear in point 
of melody. But when we come to ſee how 
much the power of expreſſion, far the 
nobler province of verſification, will be af 
fected by it, we ſhall look upon this, not 
as an attack upon the body, but op the 
very ſoul of poetry. | 
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AVING treated in my former lec- 


.& 4; ture: of melody and variety in num- 


bers; I ſhould; now enter upon the third 
article; that of Expreſſion, but that it will 
be neceſſary firſt to take a view of the other 1 
conſtitutional. part of heroic verſe before : 
mentioned. under the name of Pauſes. 4 
Of che poetie pauſes, there are two ſorts; 
one denominated ceſural, the other I ſhall 
call the final. The ceſural di vides the verſe 
into equal, or unequal parts; the final 
cloſes 3t; There may be more than one of 
the ctſural kind inc a vexſe uit is evident 
tbere can be hut one final; bea D 
Ihe ceſurali pauſe is knoxyn, to all who 
have any acquaintance with the nature of 
verſe; 


— 
— 
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verſe; but the final has hitherto eſcaped 
the obſervation of all the writers upon that 
ſubject. It is for that very reaſon, that 
there has not hitherto been given an ade- 
quate idea of verſe, in contradiſtinction to 
proſe ; ſince it is the uſe of this final pauſe, 
which, on many occaſions, alone marks the 
difference between the two. It is the line 
drawn between their boundaries, which can 
never be miſtaken whilſt it remains; re- 
move it, and it is impoſſible, in many caſes, 
to diſtinguiſh one from the other. 

Do we not obſerve, that verſe is written 
differently from proſe? Do we not find 
that in each ſpecies of verſification, every 
line is bounded by the meaſure, that is, 
muſt - terminate; when: the number of feet 
which belongs to the kind of metre is com- 
pleted ? Is not this done toumark:thermetrg 
diſtinQly ? and is it to the vyt only chat the 
metre is to be arkted ? I The gye, which, 
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of itſelf, can form no judgment of tmeaſure 
in ſounds, nor take any pleaſure in ſuch 
arrangement of words; and muſt the ear, 
the ſole judge of numbers, to which Nature 
herſelf has annexed a delight in the percep- 
tion of metre, be left without any mark to 


Point out the completion of the meaſure ? 


If it were indeed a law of out verſification, 
that every line ſhould terminate with a ſtop 
in the ſenſe, the boundaries of the meaſure 


would then be fixed, and could not be miſ- 


taken. But when we know, that one of 
the greateſt perfections in our blank heroic 
verſe, is, that of continuing the ſenſe from 
one line to another, I am afraid in that 
taſe, if there be no mark to ſhew where 
the meafute ends, it will be often catried 
away by the ſenſe, and confounded with it, 
be changed to pure proſe. Let us ſuppoſe 
a reader, Who had never feet the Parudife 
Loſt, nor known that it was written in 
verſe; and let us ſuppoſe, that the exor- 

5 dium 
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dium of that poem were given to him to 
read, written like proſe, as thus 
© Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the 
© fruit of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal 
© taſte brought death into the world, and 
© all our woe, with loſs of Eden; till one 
greater man reſtore us, and regain the 
© bliſsful ſeat: Sing heavenly muſe ! that 
© on the ſecret top of Horeb, or of Sinai, 
* didſt inſpire that Shepherd, who firft 
© taught the choſen ſeed, in the beginning, 
how the heavens and earth roſe out of 
© chaos: or if Sion hill delight thee more, 
and Siloa's brook that flowed faſt by the 
oracle of God, I thence invoke thy aid to 
© my adventurous ſong ; that with no mid- 
dle flight intends to ſoar above the Aonian 
mount, whilſt it purſues things, unat- 
* tempted yet in proſe or rhime. 
I füney in ſuck a caſe, Mat the reader 
vwuld not eaſily find out cht this was verſe, 
but would rather take it for æ poetical proſe. 
| Let 
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| Yet the metre is undoubtedly good, and 
fulfils all the laws of Engliſh heroic verſe. 


14 


But the thing wanting to make it appear 
0, is is, that ſame final pauſe of which I have 
been ſpeaking ; and with the aid of which, 


1 wi undertake preſently to ſhew them in 
® Al. Tt f 
their genuine ſhape of true verſes. 


f „13 anſwer to this it may be aſked, how 
any ſtop can be made at the end of lines 


gh ſenſe i is imperfect; and in which, 


to convey the meaning, it is neceſſary that 
the concluding words, ſhould be joined im- 
mediately with thoſe which begin the fol- 
lowing line? Though it might ſerve to 
mark the meaſure more diſtinctly, and im- 


pore the melody, yet would it not con- 
four the ſenſe? and would it be right to 
ſaerifice the intereſts of the underſtanding, 
to the gratification of the ear? 
Certainly not. But if ſuch a pauſe can 


ke made, without at all interfering with 
the 
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the ſenſe, would not this at once reconcile 
the intereſts of the ear and underſtanding, 


and clothe verſe with all its beauty and 
power? The method of doing this, is what 
I am about to explain. There are two ſorts 


of pauſes, one for ſenſe, and one for me- 
lody ; utterly diſtinct from each other. I 
ſhall call the former, Sentential, the lat- 
ter, Muſical pauſes. The ſentential pauſes 
are thoſe which are known to us by the 
name of ſtops, and have names given them 
and marks in writing ; as the comma, ſemi- 


colon, colon, and full ſtop. In the nature 
of theſe, however inaccurately, all perſons 
are inſtructed, when taught to read. But 
ſo low is the art of reading amongſt us, 
chat here it ſtops. It has not advanced one 
fiep beyond what abſolute neceſſity required. 
Its ſole end hitherto has been to enable per- 
ſons to point out the mere meaning, of the 
words, without which, reading aloud could 


be 
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be of no uſe, and even to this end, the 
means have been found very inadequate, 
But the nobler and more ornamental part 
of this art, that of moving the ſoul, and 
charming the car, have never ſo much az 
been taken into conſideration. Accordingly, 
amongſt many other of its higher branches, 
the article of muſical pauſes, to which verſe 
is indebted for one of its chief ornaments, 
has been omitted. The ceſura indeed has 
got a. name amongſt us, but it is a mere 
name ; for we are neither taught the uſe of 
it in reciting verſe, nor has it any mark in 
writing : and. the final pauſe, by far the 
moſt important of the two muſical, has not 
even been dreamt of. The-conſequence is, 
that perſons thus lamely inſtructed in the 
art. of reading proſe, and left wholly to 
themſelves, to acquire the infinitely more 
difficult art of reading verſe, without prin- 
ciple, without precept, without example, 
- . of 


12 
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of courſe fall into a variety of errours. But 
nothing has puzzled the bulk of readers, 


or divided their opinions more, than the 


manner in which thoſe verſes ought to be 
recited, where the ſenſe does not cloſe with 
the line; and whoſe laſt words, have a ne- 
ceſſary connexion with thoſe that begin the 
ſubſequent verſe. Some, who ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of. pointing out the metre, make a 
pauſe at the end of ſuch lines; but never 
having been taught any other pauſe but 
thoſe of the ſentential kind, they uſe one 


of them, and pronounce the laſt word in 
ſuch a note, as uſually accompanies a com- 
ma, in marking the ſmalleſt member of a 
ſentence. Now this, in the caſe before 
mentioned, is certainly improper ; becauſe 
they make that appear to be a complete 
member of a ſentence, which is an incom- 
plete one; and by disjoining the ſenſe, as 
well as the words, often confound the 


meaning. 
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meaning. Others again, but theſe fewer 
in number, and of the more abſurd kind, 
drop their voice at the end of every line, 
in the ſame note which they uſe in marking 


a full ſtop; ; to the utter annihilation of the 


ſenſe. Some readers, of a more enthuſi- 
aſtic kind, elevate their voices at the end of 
all verſes, to a higher note than 1s ever uſed 
in the ſentential ſtops ; but ſuch a continual 
repetition of the ſame high note at the cloſe 
of every verſe, though it marks the metre 
diſtinaly, becomes diſguſting by its mono- 
tony ; and gives an air of chanting to ſuch 
recitation,extremely diſagreeable to every ear 
except that of the reciter, who in general 
ſeems highly delighted with his own tune, 


and ae it gives equal pleaſure to others. 


It was t6 a reader of this ſort that Cæſar 
ſaid, If you read, you ſing; and if you 


n ſing, you fing very ill. To avoid theſe 


ſeveral faults, the bulk of readers have 
bs choſen 
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choſen what they think a ſafer courſe, 
which is, that of running the lines one 55 
to another, without the leaſt pauſe, . where- 
they find none in the ſenſe; in the, fame 
manner as they would do in ſentenceg of, 
proſe, were they to find the ſame words. 
there ſo diſpoſed ; and by this means, they. 
reduce poetry to ſomething worſe than 
proſe, to verſe run mad. In vain to ſuch 
readers has Milton laboured the beſt pror. 
portioned numbers in blank verſe ; his ore 
der is turned into confuſion, his melody 
into diſcord. In vain have Prior and Dry; 4 
den in the couplet ſought out the richeſt. 
rhime; the laſt word, hurried precipitately.” 
from its poſt into the next line, leaves gg. 
impreſſion on the ear; and loſt in a cluſter; 
of words, marks not the relation betwixt⸗ 
it and its correlative, which their diſtin- 
guiſhed ſimilar poſts in the verſe had given 
them. You will not wonder, however, 
«3 that 
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that the bulk of readers ſhould eaſily adopt 
this laſt method, becauſe they have all 
learned to read proſe, and it coſts them no 
pains to read verſe like proſe. _ 

But it may be aſked, if this final pauſe is 
neither marked by an elevation, or depreſ- 
ſion of the voice, how is it to be marked at 
all ? To Wm. 

To this the anſwer i is obvious, by mak- 
ing no change at all in the voice before it. 


This will ſufficiently diſtinguiſh i it from the 
other pauſes ; becauſe ſome change of note 
precedes the others, either by raiſing, or 
depreſſing the voice; here it is only ſuſ- 
pended ; on which account I ſhall call it 
the ſtop of ſuſpenſion : for it will be ne- 
ceſſary to give it a name when we ſpeak of 
it hereafter; and it is fo little known a- 
mongſt us, that hitherto it has neither got 
a name, nor a mark in writin g; which 


perhaps is the very reaſon that it is ſo little 


known. 


=. 
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known. For had any grammarian, after 
pointing. out its uſe, ever given it a name, 


and a mark in writing, it muſt have been 


as generally known as any of the other 
ſtops, at leaſt to readers of taſte 3: ſince it is 
of ſuch importance, that it is impoſſible to 


read poetic numbers properly without the 
uſe of it; and not only ſo, but it is often 


one of the greateſt ornaments, and gives 


the moſt force to delivery in proſe too. 
This pauſe of ſuſpenſion, was the very 
thing wanting to preſerve the melody at all 
times, without interfering with the ſenſe. 
For the pauſe itſelf perfectly marks the 
bound of the metre, and being made only 
by a ſuſpenſion, not change of note in the 
voice, can never affect the ſenſe: becauſe, 
as the ſentential ſtops, or thoſe which affect 
the ſenſe, have all a ehange of note; where 
there is no ſuch change, the ſenſe cannot 


| be affected. 
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© Nor'is this the only advantage gained to 
numbers, by this ſtop of ſuſpenſion; it alſo IM 
prevents that monotone, that ſameneſs of 
note at the end of lines, which however 
Plealing to a rude, is diſguſting to a . deli 
cate ear. For as this ſtop of ſuſpenſion 
bas no peculiar. note of its own, but always 
takes that which belongs to the preceding 
word, it changes continually with the mat- 
ter, and is as various as the ſenſe. 

I ſhall now endeavour to illuftrate this 
by an example; for which purpoſe I ſhalt 
chooſe the ſame paſfage of Milton, which 
I before read into proſe, and reſtore it to its 
true ſtate of verſe, merely by obſerving 
this pauſe of ſuſpenſion ; which I have ac- 
cordingly marked at the end of the lines 
where it was wanting, as alſo the ceſural 
pauſe; in the different parts of the lines 
where it falls. 


Of man's firft diſobedience,” and the fruit” 
Of that forbidden tree,” whoſe mortal taſte /* 
2 Brought 
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to Brought death into the world” and all our woe, 
Iſo BY With loſs of Eden, till one greater man” 
of Reſtore us, and regain the bliſsful ſeat, 


Sing heay 'nly Muſe! ” that on the ſacred top '! 

Of Oreb, or of Sinai, ” didft inſpire A 
That Shepherd, who firſt taught the choſen 

ON mM ſeed / 


ys In the. beginning how the Heav'ns and 
ng Earth“ 
at- Roſe out of chaos. Or, if Sion hill ” 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook, that 
his flow d“ 
Faſt by the oracle of God, I thence”! 


Invoke thy aid“ to my adventurous ſong : 


= That with no middle flight! intends to ſoar” 
2 Above th' Aonian mount” whilſt ic purſues ” 
"> WW Things, unattempted yet" in proſe or rhime. 
e- 


I have made no other change in repeat- 
ing theſe lines, but that of marking diſ- 
tinctly the ceſural and final pauſes, By 
looking over them, you will find, that out 
of ſixteen, there are thirteen lines, which 
terminate without any ſtop; and if in the 
I's reci- 
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recitation fuch a number of lines be run 
into one another, it leaves not the leaſt 
trace of verſe behind; for beſide the loſs 
of meaſure, through want of its being 
marked, the movement alſo is on many 
occaſions wholly changed by this means; 


as you will perceive by repeating the' two 
firſt lines in that way— 


© Of man's firſt diſobedience "e the | 
fruit of | that' for | bid'den | tree whoſe | 
mortal | taſte brought, &c.“ Where you 
fee, by not obferving the final pauſe, the 
movement in all the following feet, is 
changed from iambic to trochaic: whereas 
ks the final pauſe, 


rw fruit 
of that | fob | den t tree © | whoſe mor | tal 
tiſte” 


the. ear 8 a perfect heroic verſe, 
conſiſting of iambics, _ 


And 


ſe, 


And 
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And now having ſaid all that is neceſſary 
with regard to the final, we will proceed to 
examine the ceſural pauſe. 

To theſe two pauſes I have given the 
denomination of Mufical, in oppoſition to 
thoſe of the ſentential kind ; the office of 
the one, being to mark the melody, as that 
of the other, to point out the ſenſe. The 
ceſural, like the final, ſometimes coincides 
with the ſentential, ſometimes has an in- 
dependent ſtate; that is, exiſts where there 
is no ſtop in the ſenſe. In that caſe, it is 
exactly of the ſame nature with the final 
pauſe of ſuſpenſion before deſcribed, and is 
governed by the ſame laws, 

The ceſura is by no means eſſential to 
verſe, as the ſhorter kinds of meaſure are 
without it; and many heroic lines, where 
it is not to be found, are ſtill good verſes. 
It is true, it improves and diverſifies the 


melody, by a judicious management in va- 
13 rying 
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rying its ſituation, and ſo becomes a great 


ornament to verſe ; but ſtill this is not the 0 


moſt important office which it diſcharges. 
Were there no ceſura, verſe could aſpire to 
no higher ornament than that of ſimple 
melody ; but by means of that, there is 
a new ſource of delight opened in poetic 
numbers, correſpondent in ſome fort to 
harmony in muſic; which takes its riſe 
from that act of the mind, which compares 
the' relative proportions that the members 
of a verſe, thus divided, bear to each other, 
as well as to thoſe in the adjoining lines. 


In order to ſee this in a clear light, let us 


examine what effect this produces in ſingle 
lines, and afterwards in comparing conti- 
guous lines with each other. * 
With regard to the place of the W 
ſome have contended, and Mr. Pope, a- 
mong the reſt, has expreſsly declared, that 
no line appeared muſical to his ear, if the 
ceſura 


| 
1 
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ceſura were not on the fourth, fifth, or ſixth 


ſyllable of the verſe. Some have enlarged 
its empire to the third and ſeventh ; whilft 
others have aſſerted, that it may be ad- 
mitted 1nto any part of the line. 

There needs only a little diſtinguiſhing, 
to reconcile theſe different opinions. If 
melody alone is to be conſidered, Mr. Pope 
and others are in the right, in fixing its 
{eat in or as near as may be to the middle 
of the verſe : but with regard to variety 
and expreſſion, there is no part of the verſe 
into which it may not be admitted with 
advantage; as I ſhall ſhew hereafter. At 
preſent I ſhall examine the ceſura with re- 
gard to melody only; in which reſpect, 1 
admit, that to form lines of the firſt melo- 
dy, the ceſura muſt either be at the end 
of the ſecond, or of the third foot, or 
in the middle of the third, between the 
to. ' 


I 4 Now 
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Now to give examples of theſe ſeveral 


kinds. 


1ſt; Of the ceſura at the end n a ſe- 
cond foot. | 


Our plenteous ſtreams“ a various race fupply ; 
The bright-ey'd perch” with fins of Tyrian 
dye; 
The ſilver cel ” in ſhining volumes roll'd ; 
The yellow carp ” in ſcales bedrop'd with 
_ 8 


* 2dly, At the end of the third foot. 


With tender billet-doux he lights the pyre, 
And breathes three amorous ſighs to raiſe 
the fire. 
Oh ſay what ſtranger cauſe ”' yet unexplor'd, 
Could make a gentle Belle ” reject a Lord? 


zaly, Between the two, dividing the third 


107686 7; 
foot. 
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The fields are raviſh'd: 1 from the induſtrious 


145 4 SIE 
ſwains, 


From men their cities“ and from gods their 
fanes. 


Round 


1! 


ir 
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Round broken columns“ claſping ivy twinfd, 

Oer heaps of ruin“ ſtalk'd the ſtately higd, 

All the lines of theſe ſeveral ſpecies are 
certainly of a fine melody, yet they are not 
quite upon an equality in that reſpect. 
Thoſe which have the ceſura in the middle 
are of the firſt order; thoſe which have it 
at the end of the ſecond foot are next ; and 
thoſe which have the pauſe at the end of 


the third foot, the laſt. 
I ſhall endeavour to explain the caufe of 


this, In the pleaſure ariſing from com- 


paring the proportion which the parts of a 
whole bear to each other, the more eaſily 
and diſtinctly the mind perceives the pro- 


portion, the greater is the pleaſure ; now 


there is nothing which the mind more in- 
ſtantaneouſly and clearly diſcerns, than the 
diviſion of a whole into two equal parts, 
which alone would give a ſuperiority to 
lines of the firſt order, oyer the other two. 

But 
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But there is alſo another. reaſon for this 
preference. In the diviſion of the two 
other ſpecies, the proportion is exactly the 
ſame, if we reſpect quantity only, the one 
being as 2 to 3, and the other as 3 to 23 
but it is the order here which makes the 
difference. In lines where the ceſura 
bounds the ſecond foot, the ſmaller por- 
tion of the verſe is firſt in order, the greater 
laſt; and this order 1s reverſed in lines 
where the ceſura is at the end of the third 
foot. Now as the latter part of the verſe, 
leaves the ſtrongeſt and moſt laſting im- 


Preſſion on the car, where the larger por- 


tion belongs to the latter part of the line, 
the impreſſion muſt in proportion be great- 
er; the effect in ſound being the ſame, as 
that produced by a climax in the ſenſe, 
where one part riſes above another. 'This 


Alſo occaſions a difference in the whole of 


the lines, which produces an effect analo- 


.  _ 
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5 [RE gous to what is found in the ſimple feet, 
0 WS whoſe final or initial ſyllable make the 
© ſtronger impreſſion; the iambus or trochee 
bo for inftance, And as thoſe feet, are of the 
3 WE nobler order, whoſe final ſyllables make 


the ſtrongeſt impreſſion ; fo thoſe verſes, 


* whole final portion is the largeſt, hold the 

if ſame rank ; the one, having the ſame ad- | 
* vantage over the other, that the iambus has f 
i over the trochee. On all theſe accounts, | 
rd the line whoſe ceſura is at the end of the | 
ſe, ſecond foot, has an advantage over that 
a- which is placed after the third. But the | 
a line which is divided by a ceſura in the | 
e, middle has an advantage over both; not | | 
- only on account of the reaſon already aſ- | | 
a5 WI figned, but from the ſame principle that a 
le, preference was given to that ſtructure of an 

nis heroic verſe which begins with a trochee 

of followed by an iambus; for a line equally 

lo- divided by a ceſura, partakes of a beauty of 


us the 
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the ſame nature; as the ceſura, in that caſe, 
is always after an unaccented ſyllable, and 
the final pauſe on an accented one; and 
thus it gives the air to the whole line of a 
trochee followed by an iambus. We muſt 
not forget to obſerve, that this very circum- 
ſtance, that of the ceſura's, in this order of 
lines, being always on an unaccented, and 
the final pauſe on an accented ſyllable, is 
the cauſe of a beauty in thoſe lines, ariſing 
from a mixture of variety and equality, 
which neither of the other orders can boaſt 
of; as in them, the ceſural and final pauſes 
are both on accented ſyllables. Which you 
will: immediately perceive in repeating a 
cou plet of each order. 


1. The gelds are rav i(h'd from th* induſtrious 


ſwains, 
From men their cities“ and from gods their 


' 13 17 
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2. The ſilver eel” in ſhining volumes roll'd, 
The yellow cärp“ in ſcales bedrop'd with 
gold, '® | 
3. With tender billet-doix” he lights the pyre 
And breathes three amorous ſighs “ to raiſe 
the fire. 


I have ſhewn in what manner the ceſura 
improves and diverſifies the melody of 
verſe; I ſhall now ſpeak of its other more 
important office, that of being the chief 
ſource of harmony in numbers. But firſt 
it will be neceflary to explain what I mean 
by the term harmony, as applied to verſe. 

Melody in muſic regards only the effects 
produced by ſucceſſive ſounds ; and har- 
mony, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the effects pro- 
duced by different co-exiſtent ſounds, which 
are found to be in concord. Harmony 
therefore, in this ſenſe of the word, can 
never .be applied to poetic numbers, of 
which there can be only one reciter, and 

con- 
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conſequently the ſounds can only be in ſuc- 
ceſſion. When therefore I apply this term 
to poetic numbers, I only uſe it for want 
of another word, to expreſs the effect pro- 
duced by obſerving the relative proportion 
which' the different members of poetic com- 
poſition bear to each other. And in this 
figurative ſenſe of the word; it has been in- 
troduced into arts where the ear has no 
concern. We ſay the harmony of colours, 
the harmony in the parts of 'a building, of 
the human body, &c. And it is only af- 
ter examining” the different degrees of co- 
burmpg, and their ordonnance; the differ- 
ent members of a building, or the human 
body; and obſerving their ſymmetry, chat 
we can pronoumce about their harmony. 
In like manner, it is not till after we have 
taken a review of the different members of 
verſe, which had before paſſed in fncceſfion, 
but lodged in the memory are preſented to 

the 
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the mind in one view, as a co-exiſtent 
whole; that we can obſerve the relative 
proportion which thoſe members bear to 
each other; or conſequently judge of the 
harmony of the whole. To define there- 
fore as preciſely as poſſible theſe terms, ac- 
cording to the meaning in which I, ſhall 


employ them, when I ſpeak of the melody 


of verſe, I mean only a pleaſing effect pro- 
duced on the ear, by an apt arrangement 
of its conſtituent parts, feet, and pauſes, 
according to the laws of meaſure and move- 
ment. When I fpeak of the harmony of 
verſe, I mean an effe& produced by an 
action of the mind, in comparing the dif- 
ferent members of verſe, already conſtruct- 
ed according to the laws of melody, with 
each other, and perceiving a due and beau» 

tiful proportion between them. 
The firſt and loweft perception of har- 
mony, ariſes from comparing two mem- 
bers 
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bers of the ſame line with each other, dis 
vided in the manner to be ſeen in the in- 
ſtances before mentioned; becauſe the 
beauty of proportion in the members, ac 
cording to each of theſe diviſions, is foind- 
ed in nature. The one dividing the line 
into equal parts, makes the proportion of 
the members as 1 to 1; and the other two 
making it as 2 to 3, org to 2, theſe divi- 


4 a = 
ſions anſwer exactly to the common and 


triple time in muſic, and therefore are in a 
muſical proportion. And as it was before 
laid down, that in comparing the parts of 
a whole with each other, the more eaſily 
and diſtinctly the mind perceives their pro- 
portion, the greater is the pleaſure; theſe 
three ceſuras dividing the line, the one, into 
equal parts, and the other two, into por- 
tions the neareſt to equal that is poſkble, 


fulfil this: law, and are: therefore of * 


moſt pleaſing kind. 


we 
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The next perception of harmony in ver- 
ſification, ariſes from the compariſon 'of 
two lines with each other, and obſerving 
the relative proportion of their members; 
whether they correſpond exactly to each 
other by ſimilar diviſions, as in the cou- 
plets already quoted; or whether they are 
diverſified by ceſuras in different places. 
As, q 


See the bold 1 youth ſtrain yp the — 
ſteep, 


Ruſh thro? the thickets” down the er 
ſweep. 


Where we find the * of the firſt line 
at the end of the ſecond foot, and in the 
middle of the third foot i in the laſt. 


Hang o'er their courſers heads“ with _ 
ſpeed, 
Ang earttrrolls b back | ah the dying ſteed. 


Here the ceſura is at the end of the third 


foot in the firſt, and of the ſecond in the 
latter line. 


Vol. II. K The 
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ny, is far ſugerior to the former; becauſe, 
to the pleaſure of comparing the members 
of the fame line with each other, j each 
ling, there is ſuperadded that of comparing 
the different members, of the different 
lines, with each other; and” the harmony 


is. cariched hy having four members of 
: compariſon, inſtead of two. The pleaſure 


is ſtill increaſed in contparing a greater 

number of Libs, and obſerving the relative 
proportion of the couplets to each other, in 
: point of ſimilarity and diverſity. As thus— il 


a 

Thy foreſts Windſor“ and thy green retreats, 7 
At once the monarchs“ and the muſes ſeats, | 

- Invite my lays.” Be preſent Sylvan maids, : 

- Unlock you ſprings' andopenall your ſhades, il * 
Where we find that the, ceſura is in the : 
I 


middle of the verſe i in each line at the firſt 
cbüplet, and at the end of the fecond foot, 


in each line of the laſt: this produces a 
N fitmilarity 
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"WH cmitarity in each coupler, diſtinely con- 
S ſidered; a diverſity when ong is compared 


» 

Wich the other; which has a pleaſing ef- 
= 7: Nor is the pleaſure leſs where we 
s$ WW finda diverſity 4 in the lines ef each couplet, 
x WT anda ſimilarity in comparing the <ouplets 
y BB themſelves. As in theſe | 
of WE Not half ſo ſwift ! the trembling doves can by; 
re When the fierce eagle” cleaveg the liquid ſhy; 
* | Not half ſo ſwiftly” the fierce eagle moves, 


When thro? the clouds“ he drives the trem- 
bling doves. 


Theſe two couplets are of a rich harmony, 
as they afford a variety of corppariſpns. 
The lines in each couplet differ from each 
other, as the ceſura gf the one is after the 
ſecond foot ; of the other, im the middle. 
In this, both couplets agree, which occa- 
ions a ſimilarity between them; but there 
is alſo a diverſity, inaſfluch as it is the 


firſt in the latter, which have the cefara in 


fecond line 3 in the former couplet, and the 
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the middle; ſo that in comparing the cou- 
plets, we fing it is the firſt and fourth, the 
ſecond and'third lines, which agree to each 
other. And this compariſon of couplet with 


couplet, has the ſame advantage over that 


of the lines of ong couplet with each other, 
as the compariſon of two lines with each 
- other, has over that of the members of a 
ſingle line.. 4 
Here is a foundation laid, for an almoſt 
endleſs variety in the harmony of numbers, 
conſiſtent with the- richeſt melody. 'The 
ſingle line admits of three proportions, 
'The couplet, according to the different 
modes i in which thoſe proportions may be 
| reſpeAtively arranged i in the different lines, 
admits of ei more; and the reſpective 
compariſon of couplet with couplet, in the 
arrangement ols their ſeveral meſhbers, 


doubles that again. 80 that it would at 


firſt furpriſe one * find, that ſo many | 


<5 . our 


4 


deep into the ſcience of numbers, had ſuch 
a predilection for the pauſe at the end of 


| 
| 
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our poets have fallen into ſuch a uniformity 
of metre, . when ſuch a variety was open to 
them. | 
But the reaſon 1 is, that thoſe poets 1 writ 
wholly from ar and i imitation, without any 
knowledge of the principles of metre. * Poetic 
numbers were never conſi dered by them as 
a ſcience, nor verſification as an art. ' Of 
courſe, 1 in compoſing verſes, their ideas ne- 
ver went beyond ſimple melody. and the 
powers of harmony were Utterly unknown 
to them. In that caſe, it is no wonder, 
that each gave the preference to that ſpe- 
cies of melody, which happened, to pleaſe 
his ear moſt; and made the metre, in which 
that was to be found, predominate in his 
works. Mr. Pope, who knew more of the 


art of verſification than any of his contem- 


porawes, though he ſeems not to have dived 
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the ſecond foot, that it ſeems in general to 
be his poetic gait, in which he ſteps moſt at 
his eaſe; inſomuch that in different parts 
of. his. works, I can point out ſometimes 
wur, ſometimes. fix, nay, eight ſucceſſive 
eouplets, in which no other pauſe is to be 
found. And this is one of the chief ſources 
| ef that mqnotony,, which all readers of taſte 
baxe complained of in his verſes, notwith- 


Qanding the rithoeſs of their, melody. But 
the richer the melody, the more it is. apt 


to cloy, in any long en of verſes, 
without the ſeaſoning of variety. 


X, ip, thoſe. inflapees which, I. 3 | 
given from Mx. Pope, Ae | 


charms of variety, ſuperadded to the fineſt 
melody; and I ſelected them as ſome of the 
maſt perfect examples in their kinds, But 
one. muſt ſearch a long time befqxe he can 
fad many of chat fort. in his works; In, , 
1 his. variety ſeems. accidental, bis, 

* A uniformity 


. 


* 
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uniformity ſtudied. Though he teckons 
the pauſe at the end of the thitd foot, 
among thoſe of the muſical kind, yet he 
rarely makes uſe of it; the two others, as 
flattering his.ear more, were generally pres 
ferred. And in the uſe of theſe differerit 
pauſes, he is remarkably uniform, gene- 
rally giving the fame pauſe to the two lines 


of the ſame couplet; and frequently con- 
tinuing the ſame pauſe in all the lines of 


ſeveral ſucceſſivg eouplets. Of which, you 
cantiot open upon any part of his works, 


without meeting continual proofs. But in 


this, as in other arts, where the higher de- 
light ariſing from equality and diverſity 


duly intermixed, is not the object in view, 


the lower pleaſure reſulting from ſimple 
uniformity, takes place. And Mr. Pope, 
who could ſee fo clearly, and ridicule ſo 
well, this defective taſte in the plan « his 
acighbour s garden, : 

« EW | Grove 
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Grove nods at grove, each ally has his brother, 
And each green platform but reflects the. | 
other ol: 


did not pereeive that his own grounds: in 

Parnaſſus were laid out much in ſhe ſame 
ſtyle. 

- Having: aid all an is neceſſary of the 

| diviſion of lines into equal, or nearly equal 

portians,' by a ſingle ceſura, I thall now 

ſpeak of their diviſion into more members 

than two; by the uſe of mqre than one ce- 

ſura. ' And firſt, a line may be divided in- 

to three portions by two ceſuras, as thus 


 Vnreſpited” unpitied“ unrepriev * 
Thus fitting“ thus conſulting” thus i in arms. 


But in theſe, the ceſura coinciding with the ; | 
pauſe neceffary't to the ſenfe, makes no f gure 
as a muſical pauſe, nor can be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from thoſe uſed in praſe ; and, beſides, 
a8 neither ceſura is placed in any of, the 
car which were — eftabl bliſhed as no- 
celſary 
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by 


19 eeſſary to lines of the firſt melody, theſe 
c diviſions have nothing in them, flattering 
tothe ear. But in tife following line, 


n And ſweet” reluftant” amorous delay mb 

Ty Where there is no Mop i in the ſenſe, and . 

£ the pauſe of ſuſpenſion only takes place af. ; 
5 ter the two adjectives, the muſical pauſes 


are obvibüs to the ear, and the verſe i is ne 


v3 ceſſarily acknowledged. Here alſo we find 
n that the ſecond pauſe i is in the moſt pleaſing 
= ſeat, the middle of the line. In this divi- | 
- 


; fion we are likewiſe ſenſible of the effects = 
of diverſity" and equality; of diverſity, in 
the members ſeparately compared; the firſt, f 
conſiſting of one foot; the ſecond, of a foot 
he i * and a half; and the laſt, of two feet and a 


ire BY half: Of equality, in perceiving that the 
n- | two firſt members, are juſt equal to tie » 
es, third. And p8othele members are ranged 
the | | ip an 'pleending fe ſeries, the malelt being 
nag | TIO placed 
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placed firſt, and the largeſt laſt, the td 
is ſenſible of the ſame pleaſure which it has, 
in the perception of a beautiful climax. 
And this very circumſtance it is, which 
gives a line, ſo coaſtrucded, advantage over 
a line which is divided only into two por 
tions; becauſe, to produce a climax, there 
muſt be at leaſt three terms of compariſon; 
and. the lines of chis ſort in which the eli- 

max is obſerved, have the fineſt harmony. 


2 Not but that there is another conſtruction 
of lines of this fort very pleaſing, though 14 


in an oppoſite direction, in . which the 
ſmalleſt member comes laſt z as in this 1 in- 


_ * 


— oe the ground | 
| Outſtrerch'd he boy” nos cold ground and 
oft” | 
Cursed His creation. e 


425 the pleaſing. flow of this lie ariſes, 


from haying it its firſt ae at the end 
. of 


firſt, Ju 


-bgliori i 


. 
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| 0 | 
of the ſecond foot; next, from the equality 


found between the ſecond member and the 
' firſt; and the mind not reſting on the laft 


member, conſiſting of only one foot, as it 


has no pauſe in the ſenſe, is too attentive to 
what follows; and which has a neceſſary 


connexion with it, to obſerve the ſtnall= 


nels. of imm proportion, with regard t the 


other two. Of the lame ſtructure are two 
lines which I before quoted on another oc« 
caſion, tf 


Of chiming ſtrings" or 3 kirer and 


winds 
Of gentleſt gale, ec. 


In duſky wreaths" reluBtant flames" berg 


Of wrath awak'd. 


In both which ice, we find the 
lines are cloſed, with words which have A 
neceſſary connexion with thoſe of the folz 
lowing line; and I doubt much whether, 
if there were' a ſtop i in the ſenſe” at the end 


of ſuch lines; "their harmony would not be 
* 


* 
* 
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ſpoiled, as the mind, in that caſe neceflarily 
obliged to obſerve the ſmallneſs of the laſh 
portion, would feel an effect ſimilar to that 
in an anticlimax, 9 4% 
Great variety may be added to the FR 
mony of our verſification, by the uſe of this 


double ceſura. And yet it ſeems*to have 


been little known to any of our pots except 
Milton; whoſe numbers, free from the 
fetters of rhime, admit a variety of beau- 
ties, which the couplet will not calily' re- 


ceive. 3 
There 1 is another mode of dividing lines, 


well "fuited to the nature of the couplet, by 
introducing ſemipauſes, which divide the 


line i into four portions. _ 
By a ſemipauſe 1 wein a ſmall reſt of the 


voice, during a portion of time equal to 
balf of that taken up by a cefura, which 
may therefore be called a demiceſura. As 
you. will perceive in the following lines, 


* . Glows! 


— 
— 7 CESS 
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y WH Glows' while he reads“ but trembles' as he 1 
ft writes. 7 4 
at Reaſon” the card” but paſſion' is the gale. F A 
From men their cities" and from gods' theic 5 
fanes. . * a 


a - 


2 From ſtorms! a Melter'' and from heat/ a ſhade. b 
* The proper uſe of ſemipauſes, improves and ; 
8 diverſifies the harmony much. The line | 
Pr by this moans is divided into four portions, | 
10 and thus there are four terms of compari- | 
o ſon; and the greater the number of terms | 
vi WH. there are in an equal ſpace, the greater is L 
the pleaſure atiſing from compariſon, pro- | 
* vided the whole and its parts can be ſeen f 
) BW with equal clearneſs in one diſtinct view | 
« becauſe the greater the number of terms b 
= compared, 'the greater may be the variety | 
5 _ of their relative proportions to each other, | 
N And the ihgreaſe of number in the terms «+ 

A; compared, flr from rendering the objects 

more confuled,, on the ſy ſer ves to 

„ WO. bieten 
0 . | 
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Preſent them ſtill more diſtinaly to the 
mind. For the principal pauſe, or ceſura, 
being ſo placed as to divide the line into 
equal, or nearly equal parts, gives it all 
_ the advantage which a line can have that 


has but one ſuch pauſe; and the two ſemi- | 


pauſes, fpbdividang again thoſe larfer-por- 
tions, preſent them in a ſtill moe diſtinct 


view to the mind, than if . had remain- 
ed entire. | 


I think I can make this cafficiently Gar, 


by a compariſon. Suppoſe four troqps of 


horſe drawn up i in a field all in one body j 


the ſpectator could perceive nothing there 
dut regularity and order. Suppoſe this 


body divided into two equal parts, with a 


proper ſpace between them; the eye would 
perceive not only regularity ad order, put 
proportiqn; and in comparivgathe two bo- 
dias, would. ſee that one was equal to. the 


6. 5 - other; 


J * 
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other ; but ftill it could have but a contuled 
idea of the numbers whereof each was com / 
poſed, without farther aid, ſuch as is fur 
niſhed by experience to theſe accuſtomed to 


review ſuch bodies. But let us ſuppoſe 
each of theſe bodies ſubdivided into two, 


with a ſpace between them of half the 
breadth of the central one, and then the eye 
perceives not only order; regularity, and 


proportion in them all, but the commoneſt 
ſpectator can judge of their number, that 


* they gonſiſt of four troops of horſe. And 


this method of dividing them is much more 
agreeable to the eye, than if the ſpaces were 


all equal, becauſe of the diverſity of com- 
pariſon which is thereby introduced; for 


a ſpectator, properly placed, not only 71 1 
ceives that the proportidn of the middle 


ſpace, is double chat of either of the other, 
and equal to them both; but he has an op- 


i portunity 


LO 
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porgunity alſo of comparing, at one look, | 


the two bodies divided by the larger ſpace, 
with the oppoſite: two bodies; and each 
with each, divided by the ſmaller fpaces; 
and of finding equality. in both caſes, in- 
flantly reſulting from the double compa- 
rifon. Whereas, were the ſpaces all equal, 
there could be no diverſity in the compari- 
ſon; and the equality of the bodies and of 
the ſpaces which divide them, could only 
be perceived in ſucceſſion, | 1010 
Now to pr this. An heroic line 
without a ceſuka, is is like the troops drawn 
up in one body, in which nothing is per- 
ceived. but order. A line divided. by a 
ſingle ceſura, like the troops divided into 
two bodies, affords two terms of compari- 
ſon, and of courſe introduces proportion. 
Semipauſes, like ſubdiviſions of thoſe *bo- 
dies, increaſe. the terms of WI j 


introduce a variety of proportion in the 


8s x 


. times 
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times of the one, as in the ſpaces between 
the others; and à double compariſon of 
two portions with two portions, and each 
with each, in both. Whilſt the larger di- 
viſion in each, ſtill gives as clear a view of 
the whole; and the ſubdiviſion affords a 
more diſtin perception of the, parts. 
And yet there is one point in which the 
compariſon will not hold; which is, that 


the beauty of proportion in the diſpoſition 


of troops, demands equality in the mem- 


bers; whereas the higheſt ornament of 


verſification, ariſes from diſparity in the 


members, equality in the whole. And it 
is that circumſtance, which has made verſes 
of this ſtructure, perhaps "ſuperior; to all 
others. The firſt advantage which it has 
over others, is, the introducing of a diver- 
ſiry of proportion in the meaſurement of the 
pauſes, as well as in the members of 2 
verſe. For, the ceſura taking up double 
Vo“. II. L 1 the 
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the-gime of the demuceſura, is to gach 2s 
O do oe, and is equal, to; both: here 
then is that equality and diverſity found, 
which ought ever to be ſtudiouſly fought 
after. la the next place, a line t thus divid- 
ed, affords as many terms of compariſon in 
itſelf, as a couplet does, whoſe. lines are 
ginaded b by a lingle ceſura ; I and equality 


and div verliry in the members, as well as in 


10013 
; become the ob jects of com 


5 2001709 00 5 bje 803 20 10 


Ly 0 — . Trl 2 not anly may compare zl 
* 


S 
Sin we 1 portions, bu we ma allo 
2 bo 1275 with the greater "Tu 

m ezamining this 2 
dd. f "old M911 10d 


Glows! while he reads ” but trembles' as he 
Sbsmanagth00!isg no) Alno og erdt et 10/1 


wwe na We fr incdpef vid ic abi 5 


Wr 10 che If i. aaa. 


e in 


Dad the prbpbrtion of theft larger mE. 
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a» Wl in comparing the portions of each weinbit 
re formed by the demicefura” we find;/imthe 
d, ſirſt member, the portious to be as 'oi8 15 
ht re c bu „ 195 i H, 


di- boo while he read, 
3 >> Hofs bo 
I | and i in the e fend as three to to three, ba 
are p 


1 
8 221 408 * e111 
but nerd as he writes. 


wy The dive 7 rh ity in | the Portions of the kel 


in NA bas 
51 member i is obeious; and though gh there 18,2 


pr | ſeeming equality in the portions © 0 the lat⸗ 
the 3013 it * betta ! 
= & ter, confifling « each of wt ree fyllables 

1 g 7 Ee 197 
_ there is a diverſity alſo, b means 0 
y 


alſo | * TEM? 3 2 18804] pie 12 
202. accent Placed o n th e onde 6 f the 
| | 336 118 55 1 idle . 10 her Lee 
110! er portion, and on the | 


{iii 81 _ Aten Ns 


| but trem'bles” as he writes. | 
as he il 2a esldmnan 1d e821 off Slidw ewold 


0/1 Nor is this the only compariſon ta he made 


ty in this lige 3, for, though. Ares and. fand 
wor; gui make »4b<;o pgrtiogs, ig „chef 
abt | and thoſe, in; the latter member,.the more 
"Vin rr 


other; 
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other; yet the oppoſition in the thought, 
Hstürall obliged the mind to a compariſon 
of thoſe portions of the verſe, which are 


mbre directly oppoſed to each other —as, 


„ > ;Glows but trembless by), 
As he reads as he writes“ 


Here then is another perception of diver- 
*firy and uniformity ; ; of diverſity i in com- 
fring, the firſt and third member; 


F {] v! 9 2767, 


Glows / bur trembles . 


IVI ae te : | 

of  upiformity i in n comparing the ſecond and 
laſt, 

_— TW 


As be reads" as he writes" 


which — "ih Preite to each other, both 
fyllables ind accent. 
* ener effect which ſuch a 
' herlity arid er produce, from a 
"Gthpariſon af "the | contrafted' portions,” we 
bed Gly examine à litie of nearly the ſame 
Aide, with this [mall difference, that 
we en ineffiber is di vided into xwo equal 


by Oh 
18 a portion 


Ss * 


ire 
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portions by a ſemipauſe, after the firſt fogt, 
aud we ſhall ſee how much of che harma- 


ny lat, dn be eds A0 


os 


Reaſon ' the card but paſſion / is the gale. 


This line is not ſo muſical to the ear as the 


other — 83 "21 


.o 
bons“ while he reads but trembles as s he 


- Writes. 5 
And I ſhall endeavour f to aſſign he 0 
of this. The latter members of theſe two 
lines are exactly of the ſame: ſirudture— | 


— — bot trembes' as 1 tees 
—— bot paſ on is the, gale 


$87; 


eds the diference of effe& can be 
produced only by the diverſity to be found 
in the firſt members, And here vou may 
remember, in the firſt place, the former 
determination, that a line beginning with 
a trochee, having a reſt after the firſt la- 
ble, was of a finer movement than one 

L 3 whoſe 
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White Hr trochée was completely ſounded; 
$5 inſtande mat this lined - 


Pants on her neck and fans her Parting 
hair ride WC. WO 


39 prefehahle in melody to the following 

Pleaſure or wrong “ or rightly underftood<- 
And therefore this circumſtance alone, is 
ſtifftczent to tive a preference ts the one 


Wer Wie cler, With regard to the ines in 


queſtion. But there is Rilta farther reaſon 
for this/iw liges'which- admit the two ſemi- 


W here vom is given for comparing 
Jhe gent portions of the different mem 
Nn darcauls yer (hall find thay, neither the 
diverſity nor - uajformity; eo happily 
Reon no, fo frolibly perecived in 
dhe one fixuture n In the gtbgr; 1 Thug in 
ring, Abe fipſt and third portion. in 


| 1 Inez 5 to bas H 1s #t 819 307 


:691Reafan Uthe pig put paſo, is the gale,,. 
4 2icRgaſon but paſſion ! 


parity in the other, and rveb u bomplete 
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The diverſity.ja not ſo ſeaſble heteen duo 
ſyllables and three, as between, one and 
three - | 

Glows bor e ad 


and in comparing the * 
members - | W 170 „tir 
4 
the au. + , o fi baA 


we find no uniformity, but the ſame dixer- 


5 


ſity as in the other two portions; . whereas 


in the other line -- 91 
ile herdads')———while he writes. 10? 
conſiſting each of three [yHlables; the” uns- 
formity cot penlates for the für ing Alt- 


barmony upon the whole.” 108 2 19 
There are fe ral other ways f dividiing 


links hich ädtit fest⸗Padlbe, aud dl 
beautiful! Id thofe two infthesb ) youHnd 


the celura 1 18 at the end of the a ft; 


bur it enter iſo kappily into "thaviſeat 
LI 0% 005 hich 
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whigh-wi# had before · determũtzed · to be the 
beſt, I mean the middle of the line. As 


thus bog non br 3 
From men their cities“ and from gods their 
_ fznes. _— $56 | ia tas | 


In which we find a new „1 4 ad a new 
proportion of the parts, introduced by the 
new ceſura. The two larger members of 


7 en? 14+ 4 ;£; * FRAY n 


che line, are by this means rendered ex- 
loot Ii fo >. £90S1-Y 07) > 3} 5230113; 0G 


actly equal; z 2 diviſion which has been 
eRAbliſhed as the moſt beautiful." The por- 
tidhs iti Le member are unequal, thoſe of 
tie irt being as two to three - 
3 RGB men“ kheir eities ?- 
oP frond d tutee to twö -. 
and from gods“ theif fanes -. 
WAR has Pein let "down 4 as the next muſi- 
cat proportion There is Ati equality” and 
ufliformit ity Betweett the firft And läſt por⸗ | 


tiere 7 10 ff e avi v 


lere op) Þ, dus ats, : %% l 6: 
rom men - their fanes 


tae as 


My 


— * 


| 
| 


THEJAWT OP nN £53 
as alſo between the two? intetwiedinte por 


tions; 1 lf to dt od: 1890 4: ed 

their cit ĩes - and from gots 
but there is alſo a diverſity, as the Teebhd 
portion has its accent on the ſe&6nd ſyl- 
Able, and the third, on the laſt. THE Gp® 
poſed 1 in nin different ICS tg Sth 


PPM BET 12377 Gn £9 97 WHORE 
From men and from god's? 


Their cities! their fines! VU: 
del 2481 7 Tr Rn mer 1, Ie 
are, the former, unequal in fyllables, unig 
form, in agent; de lader, diverſified jn, 
both, When we conſider, beſides, that bers. 
18 another difference introduced, by placing 
the ceſura after an unaccented fyllahle, 


b 00 


whilſt the two, ſemipauſes are after ſych as 
are accented ; we : ſhall, find ſuch a large, 
fund of that variety, which we have one 


ſidered as ſo efſegtial. to harmony, A$ ſeems... 
to give this ſtructure of verſe the preference 


to als except that which I have before 
placed 


[| 
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placed in the firſt rank And this is the 
beſt manner of apportioning lines, 5yhaſe 
ceſura is in the middle; for in the follow- 
ag Hipill WD, vl. ISHOGE st 3794 108 
_ibSpreads undivided” operates un ru, 
tha; parts are too: diſſimilar, and, there. is 
wanting a ſufficient degree of equality and 
ppiformity, i in other reſpeQs, to com Pep” 


bil 4am 


Jars, for th he dilproportian « of the pa parts, in 


order to fi — out a pleaſing — 
JU! Ali woven 7 200. 4 


"And that this is the cafe, we way fee by 


(11 * 24¹ JON 36G. n 3154 4; 155 
Iv 


comparing this with another line ded 


* CES — 551211 198 5 ft J ; {17 


cat in the fame manner by the pauſes, 


LEP DOLL 8113 ICI. 53411907 


100 
5 in the whirlwind?! and directs /t the ſtorm. 


Wher wo 'S 21300 4245 * 4 2. 280 101110 4 


nd the only difference between 


e the. on! Jo i Dils 18 

theſe lines, 1 3s, that i in t 185 : Jaſt, the EUR is 
4 +38 S120 8 

r 

upon the Faſt ſyllables of the two latte 
portions— al 8 VS es ob 5s 2: 


dee“ t bor 


[#hich; produces a uniformity. granting; f n 
the other, where the accenr is upon theft 


bloc | ſyllable 
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 Hllable of the former portion; und bn dhe 
laſt of the latter - enam fad 


"0p ctates unſpem. 2713 as ar ewvitay 


But there is another divifion Ur ties bf 
this ſpecits, vety' harmonivus from the di- 


verſity and uni fbrmlty of its parts, as thus 
Bold” as's heto u a8 4 virgit® li- dN 
Where, i in comparing the pbrrionis'6f" With 


"member, 'v we find” the iffetetics _ 


DOI TED), 2111134 of 99 jc TIE 07 
ery, to be as one to four; d in ſick 


.d 22 III! Dag 


| Gp * 0 portion, chere can be a müf 
"S344 pr 2 * 
in either member, conf dered fe ah ; 


24 atrocy: <7? ! 


t em 2141 vie 
but to compenſate for this inequa ity in the 


105) 101 F179: „ i — Int 22 


8832 the two members are exa 


* — ; "and "the oppoſed porti6its' Ae Ic the 


DDR b. 301 £! T»1 To 5} 
erent em bers are the ſame 511 
= vu Bold“ to 2 to e fel 24% noqu 


as a hero” as a vir gin — 40g 


And yet in this utllformit) ulete Is a diver- 


ity; as the fun portion begins the rt 
mem be 1 no 9539 „eg ) 90s 


delle Bold 


LIED 9 y . 82 r 
2 ——_ r er nn a- _———— — 
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i27Bold as a hero“ iy + "tf HC 4751: 
and cloſes the N * 


Ul? 43004 11s! 2111 ms aivirgin ( i mild. 


And n intermediate portions, agree- 
iug exactly in the number of ſyllables, and 
theiſcat of the accent, there is perceived a 


Meaſing ſymmetry in the whole, Theſe 
arg perhaps the only beautiful ſtructures 


of, lines: of, this order, where the ceſura is 


T1 JEN! 


in the middle; but where i it is after che ſe ſe- 


3 11% 


- cad foot, t. there are other diviſions of the 


itt? 


line which produce a fine melody, though 
not fo agreeable. a harmony as thoſe before 


* 4 3 *- 444 + 
mentioned. In that caſe, the ſecond ſemi- 


pauſe may be at the end of the, third, foot 


as: - ,- ant p ' ' . * # - 0 4 © p j — | 


Favours to none 1 100 au we ſmiles A 

on at the end of, che fourth, ab. 3 
Oft. the reg hut agycr,ANce, elfen 5 

_ heſe lines have not foi much Varietj, 


nor conſequently ſo rich a harmony 4 gor che 
a] others 
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others before quoted; but where a greater 


diverſity in the portions is formed by a ſe- 


mipauſe in the middle of the laſt foot, the 


harmony is ſenſibly improyed, as —- 


446414 4 


Strong without rage“ without o'erflowing / full. 


FHaving ſhewn the great variety which 
may be introduced into lines of this order, 
and hi ſuperiority they have over öthiers 
that are without ſemipauſes, from their co 
taining within themſelves as many terms 


of compariſon as are to be found in a cou. 


plet, whoſe lines are divided by a ſingle c- 
fſura ; I now will ſhew what effects are Pro- 
iced by two ſucceſſive lines, or a couplet 


of this ſtructure. It is evident, that ſick 


couplet, 18 ſuſceptible of a much richer 
harmony than any other, both on account 
of the greater number of terms to be com- 


pared andthe” conſequential variety of 
proportidns whieh they bear to each other. 


＋ 


Tha in this couplet—' Hö Mon 
ert a Favours 


MK er — — 
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rum 10 none 10 All“ he (milo+extends, 
Ott ſhe rezeQg but never once offends.... . 


In comparing the members we find -that 


they are equal in both, the lines being ech 
divided by a ceſura at the end of the ſecond 
ſpet- . But in comparing the porrions, e 
find. chem different in bach members. The 
hun portion, of the former ine conſiſts of 
tha ſyllables, as, does alſo the ſecond; ; the 
et ol dhe luer, of one; the. ſecond. of 
three: the firſt; portion of the latter mem- 
ber of the firſt verſe, conſiſts of two ſyl- 

Fo and the laſt of four ; - the firſt por- 
tion of the latter. member. of the, ſecond 
verſe, co ogſiſ z of four, the laſt of ty yo ſyl- 
lables. | . ſy Hicient! t atly. obvious, without 

OILS 78 191 1170. L20319 IQ3 A 20. 


MOT 
producing 1 nces wha a variety of 
Lit? 2117 2216! aA WH 758 10 UE 


mony ſuch couplets $6, ea, a fon m 
e . —＋ mir r hl of 8 en £9n- 
175 hic 


ed lin n befoxe enu- 
” "nt . Jon x, aa 11095 Woe, STEQD! 


merated only make tw a= 
o now 7 Sr. . Bon Ke 12-22 rw tl | 


tions z 
b5tog . 
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tions 3 one is, that in ſome caſes an ex 1 
correſpondence in the members, and pot- 
tions of the two lines, is a beauty as— 


Worms / in the ſun “ refreſhes in the breeze," 
Glow in the ſtars and bloſſoms! in the trees: 


Biit care muſt be taken not to continue this 
beyond bite eotiplet, otherwiſe the too great 
odiformity” would diſguſt; 'and therefore 


Mi. Pope has happily placed after its 


couplet; another whoſe lines are of the ſitie 
clas, but differ ently divided — 


40. 190 


"Liv through al le U "exxends' throug gh all 
tent, BI 9103 Das 


E 


Spreads undivided operates unſpet. 
0773 10 fla + to z#titnoo qt 
Theſe lines are F! 8 different irudture f rom. 
Og in aHotydo 71141. 21-3 
thoſe. in the precedi ng couplet, as alſo from 
=! to, * 9 1 8958 M M019U 
each other, which Congo the unte 
othe 1T + 
form 17155 i a Yen, ahd!ltets i oe. deen 
Lace oble oft, 0 is, tha n 
next obſervation 1s, that lines ich 
== 10} 9d ot! EL Bic vw Feral 
eparately conſider are not found © 
fit Fe Iv ow) 926m Vino {is} ,} Wire 
armony, may pr on it when op- 


poſed 
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poſed to each other, and compared in the 
couplet. Which is the caſe in the one laſt 
| quoted, where we perceive a fine harmony 


in the couplet, that is not to be found in 
either of the lines ſeparately conſidered, as 
has been already ſhewn. When therefore 
we conſider that all the poſſible diviſions of 


lines of this ſpecies, may be introduced i in 
this way to advantage, it is needleſs to ob- 
ſerve how much this may contribute to the 
variety of harmony ; and how much that 

| may be ſtill increaſed, when ſucceſſive cou- 


1 
' 
| 


plets, inſtead of lines, are compared with 
each other. 


| 4 
What I have advanced upon this ſpecies 8 


of verſe, will contribute to ſolve a poetical tl 

problem, thrown out by Dryden as a Crux v 

to his brethren; and which, though often 

attempted, remains to this hour unexplain- tt 
1 ed: and that i is, to account for the peculiar at 
| beauty of that celebrated couplet in Sir m 
| | 


John 
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John Denham's poem on Cooper's Hill, 


Tho' deep yet clear” tho? gentle yet not 
, dull | . 
Strong without rage without o'erflowing / 
* ks at. | | 
In which the chief beauty of the verſifica- 
tion lies in the happy diſpoſition of the 
pauſes and ſemipauſes, ſo as to make a fine 
at WH harmony in each line, when their portions 
* are compared, and in the couplet, when 
th one line is compared with the other. But 
mis ſolution could never occur to thoſe who 
es never once dreamed of the demi-ceſura, and 
al the happy effects which it may produce in 
ux WM verſo T2 ; <4} 
| Having ſaid all that is neceſſary upon 
the articles of melody and harmony, we 
are now prepared to enter upon the laſt and 
moſt capital branch, that of - expreſſion; 
Vor. II. M which 


„ — 


where he gives a deſcription of the 
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vchich ſhall be the ſubject of my next lec- 
re DIC H ms At: tige 
:i1 Preparatory to which, it may not be im- 
proper to recapitulate the chief heads of 
What has been hitherto delivered, in order 
10 aſſiſt the memory, and thereby fender 
what is to follow more eaſy, to be appre- 
hended by the underſtanding. . Engliſh 
verſe is compoſed of feet like chat of the 
ancients, with this difference, chat ours are 
formed by accent, theirs by quantity. It 
is not but that we have quantity too, but 
theirs was immutably fixed to the ſyllables 
of their words, ours is. variable. In wards 
ſeparately pronounced,. the quantity, of, the 
ſyllables.18 regulated. by the accent. When 
the accent is on the vowel, the ſyllable 
is dong; When on the canſonant, ſhoxt 
All; unaccented ſyllables are ſhort. When 
words; ate arranged ; in,, ſentences, the 


quantity of their ſyllables. depends, wpos 
58 $1 N the 


25 


I 
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the relative importance of their ſenſe; of 
which the emphatic word in each member 
of a ſentence is the regulator. Our accent 
does not conſiſt in a change of note, but in 
ſtreſs; and may be exhibited in a mono- 
tone, like movements beat on a drum. Yet 
we have variety of notes jn ſpeaking, hut 
theſe notes ate not affixed to words, 
but to ſentiments, and change with them. 
The regulator of theſe, as well as of quan- 
tity,” is the emphatic word; which, like a 
key note, gives the tone and proportion to 
the reſt. We may uſe all the eight poetic 
fert in our heroic verſe; but, in order tg 
produce verſes of the firſt melody, the triſ- 


fyWMabic fert mould be formed by accent, 


nor quantity that is, ſhould contain n 
ſale neesſſufily long, in order to pre- 
ſerve the meaſure. * Though, for che ſake 
of expreſſion;/evei! theſs' may be employed, 
it they we y no'theans incompatible with 
M2 M 2 the 
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_ thenprindiples} upon which verſe is con- 
ſtructed- That we have duplicates of the 
poetia feet, according as che accent is ſeated 
bia long gt chert ſyllable, and theſe feet 
praduee different effects. mirth r 8 
ao Numbers vonſiſt in certain impreſſions 
nde / on the; ear, at ſtated, and regular diſ- 
rarloes; ſo as to anſwer a proportionate and 
parceptible meaſurement of time. The 
Joweft ſpecies, is when a double ſtroke of 
checſame note is repeated at equal diſtances. 
Next to this when che ſame double ſtroke 
ls ccepeatede but in ſuch a way, chat one of 
he ſlrokes makes a more ſenſible impreſſion 

onthe carę than the other, by being more 
furtcibly truck: In the former ſpecies, the 
ads being in every. xeſpect che fame, ad- 
mit of ino proportion of ſound. but of 
yialiſes only but here meaſure of ſound is 
introduoed i From. - the!, relative degrces of 
doutneſs or ſoftneſs. Mayement allo takes 


815 N place 


a. a — 2 72 
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place from 'the progreſſion of thoſe! ſonndl; 
Whether from ond to ſoft, or from ſoft th 
loud. But ffifl theſe numbers go not bed 
yond a monotone, and may be exhibitod 
on a drum. Meaſure and movement are here 
defined.' Meafure expreſſes the proporkion 
of time both in ſdunds and reſtꝭ. 1 Moyes 
ment, the prögreſſive order of ſounds, whe⸗ 
ther from ſtrong to weak, or vice worſe, 
The third ſpecies; is where a varigty/of 
ſdunds is introduced by high or low aotebs 
flats or ſharps. This ſpecievris oi a ſoutidg 
with the former in point of inbafure but 
His the advantage of it in movement; ds 
the progreſſion mu be made not only from 
16ud to ſoft, But from high to Ib from 
flats to ſharps, &. and ice verſa! - This 
ſpeties may be mewn vn ſuch ſtringedb ĩn- 
ſtumentz as dd nor prolong he motes. The 
Raid? higheRt! order is, fert the notas 
enn be prolongxd bf pleafure; and in which 
2261 M 3 there- 
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2herefore a proportional meaſurement of 
etime;can be made in the ſounds themſelves. 
This ſpecies may be, exemplified. on the or- 
Nan wiolinz human voice, and all; Wind 
anſtruments. So that Engliſh verſe, though 
οmpaſed wholly of accented feet, without 
tregard to quantity, and repeated; in a, mo- 
zuotone, would {till be of the ſecond order 
ef mumbers. though it cannot: aſpire to the 
third ar fourth, without variety of notes, 
ad quantity in the ſyllables. That we have 
goth; and from the conſtitution, of, our lan- 
Suage, Which affords us duplicates of feet, 
ennie all the powers of ſwinged and wind 
Anſtguments, ; That the way, of reducing 
okhgls dyplicates of feet to, equality of time, 
Nh aß in muſic i the larger propor- 
uli9n pf pauſes, compenſating fr the ſmaller 
cepoßſien the ſounds. Poetic fegt cor- 
sſgong. t9 bars in muſici and a certain 


30 + "nl divided 
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divided by meaſured pauſes, conſtitute 
ſtraius and verſe. Thus feet and pauſos 
are the conſtituent parts of verſe. Tle 
iambic is the only foot of which an eatige 
heroic line can be compoſed; Thoſe which 
ire the moſt congenial to that foot, findithe 
readieſt admittance. | As the movement of 
that foot is from weak to ſtrong, and the 
ſtreſs of the voice is on the ſecond or final 
ſyllable, thoſe feet which reſemble it in airy 
of thoſe circumſtances, are the moſt von- 
genial to it. Thus the amphibrach, having 
the ſtreſs on the ſecond; the anapæſta en 
the laſt; and che ſpondee having a ſtteſs 6a 
the laſt, as well as the firſt ſyllable, eaſſiy 
find place: Thoſe, whoſe" movement is in 
ad oppoſite direction, are not adinitted bar 
under certaih reſtrictionz. The trochees in 
a line of the firſt melody, finds place dH 
at che beginning. The pyrrhie atid fpdh- 
| dee may bock be introduced into any part 
| M 4 of 


| 
| 
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| 
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Sfilthie tyerſe?!? Pivbfpondetsrtogethero in 
Igel part r anne, inay becdm penſared! by 
twopyrthits adm another. The umphibraah 
Rande! um ffbtt every Where. The dactyl 
y up the place of a trochee che an 
P#ft of an iafffbus. When u trochee begins 
ne, if the foot be divided by x fy habit 
dle, br keff "If ter che fiſt fyllable, it Has 
Yetttr effect than if ſoundecl Entire“ Viet 
Ty, arntbny, And expreffön aft thb thret 
Nest ödſekts id poetic nunibets; To theft 
he Judictoud iandgemehr of pauſes," the 
dther bontttittlent patt of verſe, is not leſd ne. 
keffüry Han- that of the feet. Pauſeb ae 
e 4/0 forts. Lefuräf aud foal” The fat 


i 2G) 503 Ah owh 219. 20 411 
divides the verſe into equal or unequal parts, 


the” nal elſes it, ind taarks the mesure. 
The flop öf fütpeboh, M chmtônh Hut to 
Bot "1d neteffür on many becfhons to point 
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proves the melody and.jsnthe;chief ſautve 
of harmony. By melody, is meant, a pleaſ 
ing effect produced on the car, from an apt 
arrangement of the conſtituent parts of 
verſe, according to the laws gf; meaſure and 
movement By harmony, an, effect pr 
duced, by an action of the mind in, comp 
paring the. different members, of a ,yerſ 
with each other, and perceiyinga, — 
beautiful proportion between them. The 
ſeat; of the ceſura, in order, t to.form wage 
the firſt, melody, is either at the end of the 


ſecond, or.the third, foot, N ig. dh 0³ ane 
of the verſe. That in the mid fr ah 
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divides the ines equally, is 1 18 he mot 
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unequal Parts, fimilar i in ther | proportions, 
different in their order; 28. the JArgeF, Barf 
ton, of the line js placed. laßt. in the, ae 
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Aliſferent diſpoſition of the ſyllables does in 
he ftet j ati the firſt ceſura in this way, 
Ras the ſame advantages over the laſt, that 
the umu has over the trochee. The 
Stand loweſt peroeption of harmony, 
Arias from comparing the members of the 
fame line with each other. All the above 
Grifiotis produce a harmony ofthis fort, 
tie members being in a muſical prbportion, 
ether as one to one - two to three or three 
40itwo. - Tho nent degree ariſes from com- 
Paring te members of a couplet, or two 
wbntiguous tines ; and che laſt and higheſt, 
from comparing thoſe of two conplets; or 


a greater number bf ſucceflive lines. In 
this way, the compariſon of lines variouſly 
apportioned by the different ſeats of the 
three ceſuras, may be the ſource of an in- 


Ad a. of harmony, conſiſtent with 


neft melody. This is ſtill increaſed 
by the introduction of two 'cefuras, and 


much 
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much more by that of ſemipauſes. The 
ſemipauſes double every where the terms 
of compariſon; give a more diſtinct view 
of the whole and the parts; afford new 
proportions of meaſurement, and an ampler 
ſcope» for diversity and equality, thaſe 
foutces of beauty in harmomy. omg) 
Having thus brought into à narrow tank 
paſs, all the moſt material points relatite 
to the mechaniſm of .Engliſh werfifieation, 
you will the more readily become maſters 
of them, and be the better prepared ti aq- 
company me . _ remainder of the 
unf, och onirenaos mot] 
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N this lecture 1 propoſe to treat of the 
"! Fiſt and moſt capital branch of poetic 
Hibers,” Expreſfion. By Expreſſion in 
Hüttibers I mean, ſuch à choice and ar- 
Higethent of the conſtituent parts of verſe, 
Udfetvet to enforte and illuſtrate the thought, 
or the: ſentiment. © As the main object of 
all diſcour ſe,” whether in proſe or verſe, is 
is kommunicate thoughts and ſentiments, 
till part of nümbers, which has thoſe for 
its immediate object, holds a ſuperior rank 
with regard to the others, proportioned to 
the digtity 6f its end. Melody may be 
cbnſidered as 4 gratification merely ſenfuil. 
Iarmony exerciſes oneficiilty of the thind, 


kllat of cbmparing; and the! effect fefut. 


Hoorn ing 
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ing from the obſervation of beautifully va- 
ried proportions, may be conſidered as a 


— 9a * a 


pleaſure, partly intellectual, partly ſenſual; 
as the principal ſubject about which the 
mind is employed, 18 matter, not thought ; 


ſound, not ſentiment. But when the chi 
object of contemplation. is thaught, x ſe 
timent, not ſound ; the ſoul recogniſes 
with. more alacrity the congenial ſubjeR, 
which peculiarly. belongs ta her; and the 
pleaſure reſulting from ſuch, contewplation, 
33 iis more ſpiritualized, is more refined. 
Having here made a diſtinctiog between 
thought, and ſentiment, and thoſe terms 
having often been conſidered as ſynonir 
mous, it N ill, be neceſſary before Nupror 
ceed, to explain the different . meanings. 
which, I annex ito them., By thoughts, (] 
ä car are, the objects 
of the x eflectiye faculty of the mind 
ſentimentys.. L. Mean, ideas, acepmpanied .by 


emotions, 


31 
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emotions, which proceed from its ſenſitive 
power. The effects of thoſe emotions have 
ſuul an affinity to bodily feeling, that they 


often i paſs under the ſame name, and are 


ſome ideas, Which the mind can 'contem- 
plate calm and unruſſled. There are othets, 


whack! cannot be preſented to it without 


ciuſing emotions. When the mind is 
grtkfly "agitated by theſe ideas, and tlie 


ertibfibns are perceived to be violent, they 


are called paſſions; As theſe have an inti- 

mite Cottiexion with morals, their nature 
his been much treated of in this philofo- 
plicit age, and immenſe pains have been 
taken to deſtribe; define, and diſtinguiſi 
mem by ſuitable names. But ſo tow is the 
ſtate of che Hberal arts amongſt us; in ſpits 
of all our vanity on that head, that all the 
feier emotions, to 'whiththoſt Arts are 


cklefty mdebted for the pleaſures they at- 


Derr ford, 


called che feelings of the mind. There are 
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ford, are not only undiſtinguiſhed from 
each other by different ſpecies; but even. 
the generic diſtinction between them and 
the paſſions, has been overlooked, till it 
was very lately pointed out by the excellent 
Author of Elements of Criticiſm. 55:0) 

He deſines an emotion to be an internal 
motion or agitation of che mind, When dt 


paſſeth away without raiſing deſire; and 
when deſire is raiſed; the mation or agitsn, 


tion is denominated a paſſion. By deſire. 


he means that internal impulſe which makes. 


us proceed to action. As there can be. 0 
action without antecedent deſire, ſo ta cxext 


aQtion, that 'defire muſt have an biegt 


But emotion not being accompanied by der 
fre, muſt; have a cauſe, thongh it cannot; 
rA ſpeaking, be ſaid $0 have an oh. 
ject. e 115 bor no vnn tho Is bc 

This is the manner in which. he defines} 
them; but he was a good deal-purzlet>te. 


i} make 
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make out this diſtinction, where he ſays, 
© If now an emotion be ſometimes produc- 
© tive of deſire, ſometimes not z it comes to 
© be a material inquiry, in what reſpe& a 
* paſſion differs from an emotion. Is paſ- 
ſion in its nature or feeling diſtinguiſhable 
from emotion? I am apt to think there 
© muſt be a diſtinction, when the emotion 
4 ſeems in all caſes to precede the paſſion, and 
o be the cauſe or occaſion of it. But af- 
© ter the ſtricteſt examination, I cannot per- 
© ceive any ſuch diſtinction between emotion 
and pa ſſion. The difficulty ſeems to me 
to ariſe from this; that he was labouring 
to oppole the generic, to the ſpecific term. 
Whereas, had he divided the genus into 
| ſpecies, giving a name to each, the oppoſi- 
tion between the ſpecies would have been 
manifeſt. Thus, had he uſed the generic 
term Emotions, to expreſs all. forts of agi- 
tations of mind ; and then divided theſe in- 


to 
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to ſuch as are attended with deſire” of action, 


by the name of paſſions; and into fuch as 


have their ultimate end in the agitation it- 


ſelf, and are afterwards quieſcent, giving 


them another name, that of affections for 


inſtance; the generic and ſpecific difference 
in the uſe of the three terms, would at once 
be manifeſt. And affection ſignifying an 
effect produced by the mind's being ſimplyj 
affected, without reference to any thing 


conſequential from it, may be aptly enough 


oppoſed to paſſion, 'which implies a conſe- 
quential deſire of action. But this is not 


the only inſtance, in which men of the 
acuteſt parts find themſelves at a loſs, in 
treating of the yet recent critical art a- 
mongſt us, through the want of a ſufficient 
number of proper terms to mark their diſ- 
tinctions. And no where is this defect 


* 


more ſenſibly felt, than in trying to treat 
of emotions, or rather that ſpecies of them 


Vol. II. N which 
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which I have diſtiuguiſhed by the name of 
affections, thole finer feelings of the foul, 
which ſeem too delicate for che inſpeRion 
of qut mental anatomiſts. Ihe other ſpe- 
oed of - emations, known by the name of 
paſſions, has indeed been treated af with 
ſuſſeient accuracy; and it is on that ac- 
cqunt that poctical critiaſm abounds with 
precepts on that head ; though this be. but 
11 accident in poetry, belonging only to 
ſome Kinds, whilſt its more extenſive pro- 
vince, that of railing. the koer emotions, 
or aſſections, and which belongs to all 
poetry in general, has been overlooked. 
Emotions to the mind, are as neceſſary as 
exerciſe to the body; and when they are 
not of à painful kind, or too ſtrang, are 
always. attended with delight, though in 
different degrees, according to their ſeveral 
kinds. Now poetic: numbers keep the mind 
in ae ſtate of gentle agitation, by a 

continued 
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continued feries of emotions, reſultjag: from 
their mapa Part, egen of 


thought. 6 z 
To your ationaliſts who refer all power 


110 the intellectual faculty only, it may ſeem 


a ſtrange paradox, to talk of emotions raiſ 
ed in the mind, independent of thought ; 


but I would aſk them whether fine muſic 


does not excite a variety of emotions in the 
mind; and that, of the inſtrumental kind 
at leaſt, certainly conveys no ideas, nor o- 
perates by thought, but excites feeling by 
its own immediate energy. Of the ſame 
natyre are the emotions excited by the me- 
chanical part of poetic numbers; which dif· 
fer from thoſe of the muſical Rind in gire 
cumſtancey, not in eſſentials. They both 
have one common matter, which is ſound; 
and one common modification. of matters 
which is meaſure or proportion in ſound. 
They differ, in that the one is inarticulgte, 
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the other articulate ſound; and this diffe- 
rence is reconciled in vocal muſic. Now 
we are acquainted with nothing external, 
which has ſo great a power of ſtirring the 
mind, and conſequently of exciting emo - 
tions, as ſound; and the produced emotions 
correſpond always to the nature-of the 
ſounds that produce them. Rough, boil- 


terous, and irregular ſounds, trouble, agi- 


rate, and diſorder the mind, and cauſe diſ- 
agreeable emotions. "Thoſe Which are 
ſmooth, gentle, and proportioned, excite 
emotions of the agreeable kind. 

- From this view we may ſee, what an ins 
exhauſtible ſouree' of pleaſure poetic num- 


bers may prove to the mind, from thei in- 
finite variety of emotions which they are 


capable 'of exciting in it, of the N and 


141 


more delicate fort. - 
It f is certain, that where there 18 ho emo- 


TIT 


tion, there can be no pleaſure, And where 
= 6 the 
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the emotions are too violent, and produce 
paſſion, they are always attended by pain, 
till the paſſion be gratified; and immo- 
derate gratification, by diſguſt. But in 
the pleaſures ariſing from the gentler emo- 
tions, the mind is conſcious of a purer ſort 
of delight, unmixed with pain, and whoſe 
continuance 1s not followed by ſatiety. It 


is exerciſed without danger of fatigue; and 
maintained in a ftate of tranquil happineſs, 
equally removed from the turbulence of 
paſſion, and the laſſitude of inaction. And 
theſe are chiefly the good effects produced 


by the cultivation of the liberal arts, of 
which, poetry is confeſſedly the firſt. I ſhall 


now ſhew how admirably it is calculated to 


anſwer theſe ends, even by the mechaniſm 
of poetic numbers. And firſt I ſhall begin 
with the feet; nor in ſo doing ſhall I loſe 


ſight of our principal object, expreſſion ; as 
I ſhall ſhew that each foot is, in its nature, 
N 3 more 
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more peculiarly adapted to one fort of ex- 
preſſion, than another. We know from 
experience, that thoſe feet, terminated by 
the moſt forcible ſyllable, make a ſtronger 
impreſſion on the mind, than thoſe which 
commence with it. Thus the iarabus, is a 
more powerful foot than the trochee z the 
ahapeſt, than the dactyl. A foot, in which 
there is no ſtreſs on any ſyllable, can make 
no impreſſion and conſequently is inca- 
pable, of itſelf, of forming a verſe, or mark- 
ing any continued movement; ſuch as the 
pyrrlliie and tribrach. They require there · 
fore to be mixetl with other feet, and par- 
ticularly the ſpondee, whoſe double im- 
preſſion compenſates for their want of one. 
The amphibrach having a ſtreſs on the 
middle ſyllable is an amphibious foot; ſur - 
veyed one way, in its two firſt ſyllables, it 
is an iambus; another way, in its two laſt, 
it is a trochee : but the trochee cloſing it, 

| gives 


ves 
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gives it a ſprightly movement, which wakds 
it more adapted to cotnic than ſerious mea - 
ſures: 2 a wo oe gages movement 


en 


from the friods, wherever the ſubje& will 
admit of a more lively air. The ſpondee, 
making two equally ſtrong impreſions, by 
two ſyllables of equal ſtreſs, is not fo for- 
cible as the iambus ; the ſtrength of whoſe 


final ſyNable, is fer off by contraſt with the 


preceding weak one; but at the ſame time, 
from its uniformity, it is more grave and 
ſolemn. And the daQtyl, ending in two 
weak ſyllables, is too rapid in its motion, 
unleſs. tempered by the more ſober ſpon- 
dee: for which reaſon," we find theſe two 
feet blended in the ancient heroic verſe. 
The ſpondee alſo is too uniform in its 
parts, to make an agreeable movement of 
itſelf ; as variety is neceſſary to that, and 
therefore requires the mixture of other feet. 
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Thus we find, that there are four, out of 
theſe eight feet, which cannot, of them- 
ſelves, conſtitute any ſpecies of verſe.. The 
dactyl moves too rapidly; the ſpondee too 
flowly aud uniformly; the pyrrhic and tri- 
brach, as making no impreſſion, are in- 
capable of forming any movement. Thus 
verſe is neceſſarily reduced to four ſpecies ; 
trochaic, iambic, amphibrachic, anapæſtic, 
I ſhall now give you ſpecimens of theſe ſe- 
veral kinds of verſe, which will at the ſame 


time point out their different properties and 
powers. 
Firſt, of the trochaic. 
: S6fily | ſweer in Ly dian | measures 
- So6n he | ſo6th'd his | (Gul to | pleas ures 
Wir he ſung is | toil, and | trouble 
Hon our] but an | emp'ty | bub ble 
Never | en ding | ſtill be | gin ning 
F ighting | Rill and [| fill” def toy ing 
NR. the | world” be | worth' thy | winning 
Think 0 think” 1 it | worth en | joy ing 
| Lov ely 
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Lovely | Thais | ſit's be | side then 
; ake the | good the | gods pro | vide thee. 


Here the trochaic movement is admirably 
ſuited to the gaiety of the ſubje& ; but in 
the ſame ode when the ſentiment required 
a more forcible expreſſion, the author uſes 
a more forcible foot, the iambus, or ana- 
pæſt. The iambus as thus: 
|  Sooth'd with J the ſofind | the "ers grew 
vain, - 
Fought All | his bat | tles 6 o'er r | again, 
And thrice | he rod | ted all | his foes | 
and thrice | he flew | the ſläin. 
The mas” | ter ſaw | the mad” | neſs riſe, 
His glow” | ing cheek | his ar | dent eyes, 
And while | he heav”n | and earth | defy”d, 
Chang'd | his hand' | and check'd' | his pride. 
And as the ſentiments become more vehe- 
ment, not content with the iambus, he has 
recourſe to the more impetuous anapæſt; 
and the different degrees of a ſimilar power 


in thoſe two feet, can no where be better 
ſeen 
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ſeen than in the following paſſage; the firſt 
line of which is iambic, the reſt-purely ana- 
| Revenge | reven'ge Tims | theus cries— 
See the fü | ries ariſe, | 
See | the ſnakes that they rear, 
How «hey his | in their hair; 
And the ſpir | kles that flaſh” | from their eyes. 


The amptubrachic meaſure, in which that 
foot alone is uſed, 1s adapted only to lively 
and comic ſubjeQs. For inftatice— 
If oer in | thy sight 14 found favour | Apollo 
Defend me | from ill che | diſas'ters | that for- 
low. | ghadk, 2 
And this paſſage from Addiſon's Roſamond, 
which is in general compoſed of the am- 
phibrach, though in two e atwther 
n EAI ' Jotr 
Sinte con ju | gal pafrion 
F come in | to fashion 
And marriage | & bieſt on | che throm'e n 
ot Like 


„ 


ſt 
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Like Venus } Pll ſhine 
Be fond and | be fine 1 2 
And | Sir Trus'ty | ſhall be my [ AdGaia 


But here it may be ſaid, that it is rather 
the matter, and the nature of the thoughts 
themſelves, which produce. the different 
effects on the mind, than the diverſity of 
movement in the numbers. It is true, that 
thoughts excite emotions in the mind, as 
well as. the ſounds that repreſent them; but 
they are two different cauſes ' ſeperately 
producing the ſame. effects 3 and we are to 
take care never to confound them ſo as to 
attribute to one cauſe'valy, what often pro- 
ceeds from the joint efforts of two. o ſhew, 
that the movement of ſounds alone, inde» 
pendent of thought, excite fimilar emotions, 
in the mind, let the taovemeats formed by 
theſe fever al ſpecies of feet, be beat on the 
drum, ox ſounded by the trumpet, and they 
will produce, ſimilar effecds. Wben tha 
100 drum 
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drum beats, or trumpet ſounds to a charge, 


the movement is made in vigorous iambics, 
or ſtill more forcible anapæſts; to rouſe the 
mind to action, and inſpire courage, by ex- 
eiting an emotion ſimilar to that which it 
feels in the exertion of that quality. Were 
the charge to be compoſed of dactyls or 
trochees, there is no one from hearing it 
would find in himſelt 
an' mind to combat. 

Accordingly thoſe are the movements 
which prevail in ſounding a retreat. All 
the diverſity to be found in muſic, from the 
ſprightly jig, to the flow minuet, depends 
chiefly on a movement ſimilar to the poetic 
feet; thoſe of a chearful gay nature, pro- 
ceeding from the ſtronger to the weaker 


notes, like the dactyl and trochee; and 


thoſe of a more forcible kind, proceeding 
from weak to ſtrong, like the iambic and 
W The different degrees of inter- 

: mixture 
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mixture of ſounds, correſponding. to ſpon- 
dees, pyrrhics, and the other feet, make 


all the diverſity to be found i in the different 
Þ expreſſion of muſical, as well as poetical 
i compoſition. | On the other hand, thoughts 
e alone, independent of ſound, can excite a 


variety of different emotions in the mind, | 
t according to their different nature. A train 
of gloomy thoughts, ſuch as proceeds from 


melancholy, occaſions a flow uniform mo- 
tion in the animal ſpirits, ſimilar to what 
Is cauſed by the ſpondaic movement. A 
ſucceſſion of gay lively thoughts, ſuch : as 
mirth and j joy inſpire, is attended by: a briſk 
diverſified motion, like that excited by the 
trochaic and dactylie meaſure. Whilſt a ſe- 
ries of rhoughts, reſu ting from the more im- 
petuous paſſions, ſtir up ſuch motions there, 
as are analogous to thoſe excited by the 


iambic and anapeſtic movement. 4 


Archibcbum 


14 
{ 1 
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.  Arehilocbum propria rabies armavit andy. 


And 0 gh 8 of the other feet, and their dif. 
ferent i intermjxtures. Now -when vent is 


25 ö , 
114 fit » } 


given to. the Eünsat! by words, men x na- 


turally and of courſe fall into that ſort of 


movement of the voice, which 1 is conſonant 


0; 


to. that produced by .t the e emotion in the 


mind; J and the daQylc, or anapeſtic, tro- 
chaic, iambie, or ſpondaic prevail even in 
common diſcourſe, according to the diverſe 
natures of the ſentiments expreſſed. To 


imitate Nature therefore, 1 the poet, in ar- 


ranging. bis words in the artificial compo- 
ſition of, verſe, is to take care to make the 


241022 


| movement correſpond to the ſentiment, by 


&4 Ad 


the proper 1 uſe of the _ſeyeral ſort of feet; 
90 


and this | is. the fipſt and moſt gre ſource 


mg the Greeks by the term of 'to pre- 
. 
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jon, and amongſt the Latins by that of 1 
decurum; which was much ſtudied and re- Hl 


PPP TITTY TO WT ITT "TE 
2 - — - >” 
2 4 o - — — 


Po. 07 4 - 
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7 duced to rules of art by them, though but 
* I little known or regarded by the moderns, 
wr except ſo far as they fallow the ſuggeſtions 
of of Nature. This ſort of expreſſion then, 
7 ariſing from decorum in numbers (to bor- 
— row the Latin phraſe) by which I mean the 
I accord ta be found in the movement of 


verſe to the ſentiment, is what I ſhall firſt 
enter upon; and afterwards proceed ta 
other Kinds of expreſſion, ariſing from other 
cauſes. I have juſt given ſpecimens af the 

four different kinds of metre which our 
language admits, that you might ; perceive 
more clearly the ſeveral powers of theſe 

feet when ſeparately employed in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of lines, and thence judge more 
diſtinctly of their ſeveral effects when eom- 

| bined in the ſame. metre. | I ſhall hereafter 

re- return to theſe different kinds of metre: : 
pon, but | — 
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but as our preſent ſubject is heroic verſe, l 
ſhall feſt: ay; 4 1 have * offer. on | that 
eg; gpch yd 125% Hh 425, 4 


+ Heroic while; TONE all the ſeveral 
kinds of feet, affords room for giving to 
each ſentiment its proper expreſſion, by 2 
ſuitable movement; whether it be ſolemn 
or gay, vehement or gentle, rapid « or ſlow. 
And though the mere diverſifying of num- 
bers by this means, does not a little contri- 
bute to adorn them, by the pleaſure ariſing 
from 1 variety ; yet the great benefit of this 
variety, reſults from the. proper manage- 
mentof i it; in giving ex refſion to the ſenti- 

ment. T have" Alread 1 ewn what variety 
our heroie Mete w will ad of, co ot nſiſtent 


with tlie finbſt melody 1 — how far it 


contributes to harmony. "My preſent ob- 
je is to ſhew how far it may contribute to 


expreſſion ; and for the ſake of that, how 
far the bounds of vatiety may be enlarged. 


lir 


thi 
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We have already conſidered the movement 
of an heroic line beginning with a tro- 
chee, as pleaſing ; now let us conſider 
it as expreſſive. And though in the in- 
ſtances produeed I may have it chiefly in 
view to explain one particular point, yet 
I ſhall not confine myſelf to that, but ſhall 


caſually remark upon the other parts of 


each paſſage. 


———— his other parts beſides 
| Prone on | the flood* | exten” | ded long” | 

and large 

Lay fi6a | ting mäny | & röbd. 

In this inſtance, by beginning the ſecond 
line with a trochee, followed by an iambus, 
the firſt and fourth ſyllables are neceſſarily 
diſtinguiſhed—— 

Prone on | the flood 


his poſture, and the place. The length of 
the word, extended, amidſt fo many mono- 
Vol. II. _ ſyllables, 


| | 
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ſyllables, followed by the words, Jong and 
large, which cloſe two pure iambits, ſtrong⸗ 
ly image to us the immetſity of the figure. 
The next line begins with à fporide that 
fixes our attention on the object, Which is 
put in motion by à reibtatf tat follows, 
ſucceeded by an iambus ; and thus the ide 
of floating is excited by à Cbftinuity of 
four ſhort ſyllables ; and the vaſt dimen- 
ſions of Satan ſtrongly painted, by mea- 
ſuring and bounding them, by the term 
rood, which finiſhes the picture. 

If it be aſked, what analogy! tliere is be. 
tween ſhort ſyllables and the idea of float- 
ing, I anſwer that it is the nature of ſhort 
ſyllables to paſs. quickly, and of courſe to 
communicate a quick motion to the animal 
ſpirits; as it is of long ſyllables to pals 
flowly, and occaſion a ſlow motion there. 
coniſequentiy the Former are better ſuited 
to ideas of motion, as the latter are to thoſe 


* of 


Sat 
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of reſt, Accordingly we find in another 
picture of the ſame object, where nothing 
is conſidered but its vaſt dimenſions, with- 
out reference to motion, that ſhort ſyllables 
are induſtriouſly avoided, and an uncom- 
mon ſuccefſion of Tong ones, detain us to 


ſurvey the huge arch Sed in his fixed 
poſture. 


8 ſtretch'd ut hige | in length | the arch- 
fiend lay, 


The next example affords farther in- 
ſtances of the power of a trochee beginning | 
a line when ſucceeded by an iambus. 


and. ſneer within 


Lights on | his feet 1 as when a prowling wolf 


Leap's oer [ the fene ce with caſe 1 its | the 
| Fold. . . 


The 1 which begins the line ſhews 
Satan in the act of lighting ; the ambus 


that follows, fixes him. 10 - 
0 2 Lights 
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"Lights 6 on | his fee 


The ſame artifice in the begining of the 
next line makes us ſee the wolf 


Leap' ver | the fen'ce 


But as the mere act of leaping over the 
fence, is not the only circumſtance to be 
attended to, but alſo the facility with which 


it is done; this is ſtrongly marked, not only 
by the ſmooth foot which follows | 


3235 8 4 | with caſe EA | 
zeſelf very expreſſive, but likewiſe by a te 
pyrrhic preceding the laſt foot fa 
ints | the fõld 

which indeed carries the wolf as 
with caſe | Into | the fold. th 
= ile over head the moon m 
HT: a and nearer to the earth | af 

_ Wheels her | pale coũrſe. 


THIOL FR wi 
Here we have an 1 of the effect pro- FR 


duced by a trochee followed by a ſpondee, 
at 
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at the beginning of the line. The trochee 
ſhews the moon in motion; the ſpondee 


that follows it, preſents the object to view, 
and fixes your attention on it. 


Wheels her | pale courſe. 
On this occaſion we may obſerve, that it is 
the epithet which excites the image; for 
the mere names of things, do not by any 
means preſent their pictures to the fancy. 


The moon, mentioned by itſelf, is a word 
offered to the underſtanding, not an obje& 


to the imagination. But when the author 
ſays, that the moon | | 


Wheels her pale 1 
as the circumſtance, pale, belongs not te 
the courſe, but to the meon itſelf, his 
meaning cannot be known,-till the image 
of the mooi preſents itſelf in her courſe, 
with that pallid complexion, which on ſe- 


rene re nights, muſt often have ſtruck every 


O 3 GE 
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ſpectator. Nor will the mere addition of 
an epithet, thaugh well choſen, always ex- 
cite an image, unleſs care be taken to place 
it properly in the meaſure. When it is in- 
tended that the epithet ſhould have more 


force than the ſubjeQ, it ought to have a 


more diſtinguiſhed Place in the verſe ; ; and 
of this we have an inſtance now befote us. 
For though the v wor 5, pale courſe, form a 
pondee, and are of equal length, yet the 

it of them, obtains a an additional force, on 
account of 1 its following the wort Hlabie 
of a preceding rrochee; which gives it a 
greater comparative length, than the latter 
ſeems to have, by following 4 long one; 
and occaſions alſo more ſtreſs of the voice 
to be laid on it. The want of attending to 
this point, has been the reaſon, that many 
well choſen words of poets, have not pro- 
duced their intended effects; and indeed 
the whole magic power in numbers of con- 


juring 


ju 


.: ©B 
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juring up images, lies more in the artful 
arrangement, than in the choice of words. 
Theſe that follow are innen of the lame 
kind. 


— —dbence united fell 
Dawn the | ſeep glade | and wer the nether 


-meanwhile murmuring waters fall 


1 11 „ 


"Down ihe 1 lope bie 1 Aſpers'd 0 or in a 
lake, Kc. 


$1.3 $3137 -i 


In the next example you will ſee the effect 


\ * . 


of 4 trochee forming the ſecond foot of the 


4 272 


* 


rerſe, preceded] by a ſpondee. 


. 


— —and tore 


(Thrapgh Pain) vp * the roots $1 rden 
lian 1. 

Here we may ſee the force which the ſud 
den change of the movement from a ſpon- 
dee to a trochee, and chat trochee placed in 
an unyſual ſituation, gives to the ſentiment; 
and what a lively picture is preſented of the 
O 4 action, 
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action , "by | 2a jaidicious 3 of the 


wotdes © c 
renn tore! 


the: words Which paint the action, is a 
ſtröng iambus, with the advantage of a 
final Paulfe, made ſtill more diſtinguiſhed, 
by the alteration of tone neceffaty to the 


41 


fl foot of the next line, formed by words 


interjected in a ſort of parentheſis, (Through 


pain). In this parentheſis is introduced 
pain, by a ſpondee, like a mighty engine 


tt. — — 


to give ſufficient force to execute the won- 
51 taſk.” This engine is ſuddenly put 
in I6tion; by an unexpected trochee, and 
the work is inſfantly accompliſhed by a ra- 
pfd and forcible iambus Up by the 
refts—= —in conſequence of which the lofty 
pines of Theffaly lie proſtrate in your view. 
"fi it be ſaid; that the power of expreſſion 
in this palſage, ariſes rather from the apt 
choice of tlie words, than their arrange- 
ment, 
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ment, there is an eaſy method of trying on 
this, as well as on all ſimilar occaſions, 
whether the ſentiment be moſt indebted to 


the choice, or to the diſpoſition of words, 


for its expreſſion; and that is, by retain - 
ing the ſame words, and changing the or- 
der. Let us try this experiment here, and 
ſee whether the 2 does not ſuffer 
10 the change. | | 
And tore up by the roots benin, pines 

Theo pain. | 
— we ſee chat all the hors of the . 
p which it obtained by the neceſſary pauſe 
preceding it, on account of the parentheſis, 
and its having no connexion, with the pre- 
ceding word pain, is loſt; and being ne- 
ceſſarily joined in utterance to the preceding 
word tore, it loſes all force, by the ſupe- 
nor emphaſis of that word, which does not 
even leave it an accent, but reduces it to the 


5 


fate of a mere particle, or expletive ; 


and 


— m . ³˙ Ä ˙‚ rl! ⅛ͤaẽ' ] ̃ . — 
r — X —˙Ü A1. mũmwpp, ³ 6g! 
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and tore up by the roets>r——. 12 
Thus it is hutried down the ſtream of 5 


verſe, together with the wo ſhort folloy- 
ing particles, Mit he, undiſtinguiſhed. And 
in this arrangement, the Jaſt idea preſented 
to che mind, is that of the pain, which gave 
ſtrengtk to execute the work; inſtead.of the 


proſtrate pines; the effect of the efforts of 


Pain, which was the chief point in view. 
It has been laid down as a rule, that a 
trochee, 3 in any part of the line, except at 
che beg ning. is an interruption to the me- 
Jody; ; - and ought 1 therefottnever to be intra- 
queed any 'whete elfe, urileſs for the ſake of 
imagery, or expreſſon. K. 5 have given an 
inflance of 1 its power th this reſpect, when 
it forms the ſecond foot ;1 ſhall now give 
farther inſtances of i it when it forms the 
third, and fourth. I + 


And d | the gate” l rovling | her bes |- 
"al train. 


This 
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This lime is deſcriptive of the motion of Sims 
when about to open the gates of bell for 
Satan. A celebrated critic has found fault 
with it, as offending againſt the melody of 
verſe, and propoſed this amendment— 

And romling toward the gate her beſtial train, 
In which flowing inette Sin indeed moves 
gracefully on; but this was not Milton's 
intention, who by a a ſudden change of 


movemept from two tirong iambies, 70 a 
pure trochee i in an unyſual ſituation, meant 
to awaken your. attentian, and fix your 
eyes on the uncouth unwieldy motion of 
that monſter, 


Who ended foul in many a ſcaly fold 


en Valuminous and vaſt, 

ve and about whoſe waiſt 

he A cry of hell-hounds never ceaſing bark'd 
With wide Cerberean mouths. | 

{| And this is the image which the artful po- 


ſition 
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fition of that word muſt neceſſarily excite 
in every reader of taſte. 


And tow'rd the gate rowling her beſtial 
train — 


The two following are ſtrong inſtances of 


che power of a trochee in the third foot. 
Wnero I reign King“ back to | thy puniſh- 
ment ä 1. 
| Falſe 0 —.—. N Cel 
TELE etna Baidu well underſtod 
6x Foe, whoſe the "| Are evra fire, 


The trocher in the fourth foot 3 is fre- 
quently uſed by Milton; but- always with a 
view to expreſſion; as may be ſeen i in the 
OE e ö 
He from Heav'n's height * 
All theſe our . motions vain ' ] ces ind | de- 
anger . * 
but firſt” | rn than 1 we be 
w ſearch of this new world? * 71. whom ſhall [ 


we find —» 
Sufficient ? 


* — 


19 5 Love 


23 Plum, A 9 — 
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Love no where to be found“ | lefs' thin di- 


vine. 

Who after came from earth ” | sailing | ar- 
riy'd. | 

Of many a colour'd plume '! rink 5d with 
gold. 

In ſight of God's high throne __ gloriotiſ * 
ly bright. 

Whom to behold but thee ” | Natiire's | defire! 

Save He who reigns above“ non'e can | reſiſt. 

Satan. had journey d on / pen ſive | and flow. 


—— 
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a 


In all theſe inſtances the trochee is happily 
introduced into that ſeat ; but 1 ſhall com- 


a 
* ment only on the two laſt. In the firſt of 
which, the word none, upon which the 
moſt important part of thei ſentiment de · 
e· pends, obtains by its poſition a force of 
5 emphaſis, which it could not have in any 
v 


other ſituation. The line might have a 
finer melody by making it i £9 with a 


trochee ; as thus 
ve | Nome 
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None cn] tẽſiſt ! ſave he who reigns above, 
but it would not have the ſame force. 

Ih the ſecond inſtance, the poet's inten- 
tion is to give ſuch a picture of Satan in his 
progreſs, as ſhould ſhew the mood of mind 
be was in at that time; and to this he makes 
you attend by an unuſual trockee, at the 
fourth foot, and by: making what relates 
to that circumſtaneeocloſe the verſe. Had 
he confalted melody alone,; he needed only 
ta have een the — of the verſe, 

as thus i 84: 032; DSE: 

Pen ve abel had Satan journey d on. 
But in this eaſe his  thoughtfulieſs, and 
ſlowneſs of motibn, which were the: ptin- 
eipal oirtumſtandes; would have paſſed gli- 
bly. on in the ſnidoth flow: of the verſe; 
and that of his joutnejfng on, as being the 
laſt of the verſe, would-lcave the ſtgongeſſ 
impreſſion on the mind. 
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Let us now examine the effects produced 
by the pyrrhic when mixed with other fert; 
and firſt when it precedes the ſpondee. 

Say firſt, for Heav'n hides nothing from . 

view, | $5500) 

Nor the | deep tra&' | of Hell. 

Here the poet wants us not offly to attend 
to the tract of Hell, but t6 its immenſe 
depth ; by placing a pyrthic therefore be- 


fore a ſpondee, he giveggreater force to the 
firſt ſyllable of that ſpondee, from its being 


preceded by i two ſhorts ; and thus the epi- 


thet 4z2p obtains Ati Extraordinary pA 
ſis, and becomes of more conſtquence, as it 
ought to be, than its ſubſtantive tra, which 
is ſubordinate to atiother, that of Bell; and 
whoſe ſubordination is preſerved, by its be- 
ing leſs diſtinguiſhed; as following a long 
ſyllable, and cloſing a ſpondee; whilft the 
principal word has the advantage of eloſing 
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an 1ambus, and being thus ſet off by a pre- 
ceding ſhort ſyllable—of hell. 

Nor'the | deep tra&' | of hell. 
Of the ſame nature are the following in- 
ſtances. 

aucb tempeſt fell 


On the | proud creſt! | of Satan. 
———-—n the ground 


Outftretch'd he lay '' ön the | cold ground | 


and oft 

Curs'd his creation, 5 
When the pyrrhic precedes the iambus, the 
laſt ſyllable of the iambus muſt obtain ſtill 
greater force, by its being preceded by three 
ſhort ſyllables, | 

— they move 

Indis' | 6 | bly firm. 
What ſtrength does not the word firm ac- 
quire by being placed after three ſhort un- 


accented ſyllables! and the power of ex- 
preſſion 


ll 
ee 


wh 


On 
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preſſion is ſtill ſeen in a clearer light, upon 
comparing this monoſyllable, with the po- 
lyſyllable which precedes” it; the former 
conſiſting of five ſyllables, all really ſhort; 
though the ſecond be accented, and which 
naturally run off the tongue with the great- 
eſt fluency and precipitanee ; the latter, 
though a monoſyllable, yet ſtrongly built, 
of the ſturdieſt letters, to receive fixed as a 
rock the whole impetus of the voice, ruſh- 


ing with a rapid flow through ſuch a ſuc- 


ceſſion of ſhort «era RO ; 
Indifs6lubly firm. | | 


Of the Re? nature is the 445 inftance— : 


The one ſeem'd woman to the waiſt, and fair; 


But ended foul, in many a ſcaly fold, 
Volt | minous | and vaſt'- 


There is ſomething in the frudture of the 
words of the two laſt epithets, wonderfully 
expreſſive of the ideas for which they ſtand, 


The one, repreſenting the figure of ſeveral! 


Vor. II. P ſpiral 


[| 
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ſpirk}/foklsy id a-polyfyilable compoſed of 
ſplables o ſlaring rogulatly lite the folds 
themſelves, witk its accenti/on à ſmootl 


n. The ofbep. expreſſiye of the ſingle 
of bulk I is a Allan lk but ſtrongly 


970 bote. * 


compo ſed, with, its accent ypon the laſt of 
two conſonants. 


The next example affords two annibers 
of expreſſton of the ſame kind, _ a fimi- 


lar arrangement, Ns 
They beud“ and were } ibaſh'd' 1s and up | 


+> they ſprang” | 59 3161 | 
Upon | the wing”. nanny | 


Here we fee that the fecond foot, a pyrrhic, 
adds uteemmon force to the laſt fyllable of 
the following iambus, abafh'd—— 
199112 and were Abaſb'd“ idw], 192480 
Tiie nest foot, an iambus by accent, tclbſtd 
by" une of wit moſt quit hy prononnced, 
though forcible monofyHables, marks the 
ſudllenneſe of their a their poſ- 


> ; ture; 
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ture; as the expteſſive word, /arung; cloling 
another tambus,- does their vigatous exkr- 
tion in the action of riſing:·· ,-- (od 
unt and yp! [ they ſptung “!“ 11 Pay 


OM 8 21 


In the next line beginning wit th "three thor 
ſy llables, you ſee them in ke ar * 


14 * -” 
-» 771 6 102 771 


Upön | the wing, 6X9 1290 24D 


Now let us ſee the effect produced by, a fur» 
ceſſion of long ſyllables. 


—had from her axle norm: + | 81 - 
The ſted" | faſt earth | ” it laſt i bs Cail- | 


broad vannes 


_ He ſpreads' 1 for light. 


* * N by * F [ 
11.3 1677 JIN e. * 51 1 


p — * a To 12 


lowed by a ſponder, agel gloſes in the ſame 
manner; which occaſions n each member 
of the line three, ſucceſſixe long ſyllables. 
li is true the Guſt ſyllable of, Grdfe/, having 
the accent on a ſingle conſonants ſeems to 
be ſuort; but che time neceſſury to diſpaſt 


- 971031 P23 the 


The ſecond line opens with. an iambus,. fol- 


$ 
4 
7 
1 4 
1 
2 
7 
0 
2 
1 5 
i 
7 
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the organs ta, ſound the follow ing /, gives 
at an, additional length - A8, in like. man- 
ner, the laſt ſyllable of the ſame word cloſ- 
ing with two, conſonants, which in the 
pronunciation mult be ſeparated, by a ſhort 
reſt from the following vowel, becomes lang 
though-unaccented, —the ted | faſt earth, 
This arrangement fixes, as it were, the 
earth upon its baſe. The other, in a man- 


ner, ſpreads out to view, the immenſe wings 
of Satan 
is fail | broad vãnnes 

Here we have an example of the difference 
between the. effects produced by ſyllables 
naturally long, by means of the voice dwel- 
ling upon them; and ſuch” as become fo, 
by the interjeQion of reſts, The firſt three 
are ſturdy and unpliable; you are com- 
pelled to pronounce them in the time that 
belongs to them; and they receive length 


only from the neceſſary interjection of reſts, 
which 
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which makes them ad mirably Tuited to that 
idea of firmneſs, intended to be co, 

its ſted“ Faſt ert 
The laſt three you can ſwell and prolong at 
pleaſure, and en take time to contem- 


plate ö n 5, 
— {zl brõad vinnes. 


Of the ſame nature is the next inflance— 
and in the art 


Made horr'id circles“ two brõad ſũns / their 
ſnields | 
Blaz'd oppoſite. 


Here the three long ſyllables after the ce- 


ſura, image out the vaſt magnitude of their 
Mieder io % our yi gat ella 
—two brbad ſins! their ſhields —— 


x A tov 


and theſe long grave fyllables are IN 
ſtill more remarkable, when cofitraſted with 


+ $i. 
the ſharp quick accents inthe two preceding 


hhR 
EF WM $5? 191 Q1 eie 
words | = ve : 


| horr'id ci cles — 1 "ure 
111 Ä F-4Y : And 
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Aad theſe two>wotds, by:their ſtructure 
and poſition, (having each am accent on the 
ſame forcible conſonant, in the firſt ſylla- 
ble, and being thus ſueceſſively pronounced 
in equal ſpaces of a rapid time, ſeem to be 
ofthe nature of the circles deſcribed by the 


ſwords of the combatants. 
„ Mage. harrid ercles“ 
There is an additional expreſſion too from 
the placing the ceſura here, which ſhall be 
taken notice of hereafter. | | 27G 

Of the ſame nature are the following in- 
ſinees!'- 039t 2111 8 „ont 366 

Should imermitted vengeance arm again 


11 His red; | right hand | ro plague us. 
dat brighteſt ſeraphim 311. 


clic | with bath | wings vil | 


— E15 21 "1! 


"The Ange noe! 20 : and i in = am's ear 5 
* 80 Ae voice at he a While 
© Thought tüm feill ſpeaking "511 God fd 


to hear 2 
2 | I ſhall 


Io 


xd | 
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I ſhall ne give inſtancee of two ſucheſa 
five feet compoſed of long ſyllables, comm 
traſted to two others: compoſsd ot ſhort. 
either in the ſame, or an Adioining line, 


Lenin wild uproar 205 KC! ups fit 
Stood ral'd/| ſtõod vaſt} infin']Tttide Jroohs 


fin'd. 92714672 402828 20 „zo 


Here the two firſt feet being ſpofidees, and 
compoſed of four long monaſyllables, check 
wild uproar, and give us time to conteni- 
plate the idea of vaſtneſs ; whilſt. the tw 
next formed out of one word, hoſe ſylla- 


114 


bles are all ſhort, though the ſecond he aq 
cented, excite the idea of inſinitq - 


She all] night lang hẽr im EtSõ Us des / f cant 


ſung. 1 d 18 


Des 10d. d7: 2d 42£019 : 
Here is nearly the ame difpo meg 'of cet, 
28 ig : 


The two ae fre four long m T g monoſylla- 


16S ems 8 


bles, are expreſſi ve of t Jon ig duratiog of 


Ine £ „520 2. Inas 


the night 5, and „ faut. ſhort 


1880 ſyllables, 


211 7 — 
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ſyllables, contraſted to theſe, excite an idea 
of the pleaſantneſs, of the nightiogale's ſong. 
Of the ſame kind is the firſt line in the 
following inſtance, | 
Now cime Fs eve | ning on, and twilight [ 
11122) iprey | 344 | 0 
H in ber ſober henry all HAM clad. ci 
n 
n 


_— his the ſeat _ 
iT hat we muſt change for Heaven? this 


waoürn!] ful gloom Lo 
For that' | « celes' | tial light! SY | of 
— the ſecond line ends: with two.-ſpon- w 
dees, (the emphatical word this being here ar 
long) which are contraſted with two ſharp ge 
iambics by accent, that begin the next line; be 
and thus in the flow melancholy move- gp 


ment of the former, and the ſprightly cel 
bounding of the latter numbers, the miſery £ 


of the one, and the happineſs of the other * 
fate are expreſſed· a e o | 
en mourn | ul bloom | du 
For that | celes' | tial light. dee 


Ang 


it 


Ns 
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owl 


And in 1 their mõ | tions tar | mony [divine 


8³ ſwdoths | her char Tau tönes 1 thit 
- * 1 God's'own'tar wr ) 
Lis'tens—delighted 7 5. Het 


In the firſt of theſe lines, we find that ſeven 
of the ten ſyllables are ſhort and unaccent- 
ed, as deſcriptive of the motion of the pla- 


nets; but in the ſecond, where the harmo- 
ny reſulting from theſe motions is to be 
attended to, we find that no leſs than ſeven 


of the ten are long. It begins and cloſes 
with two ſmooth ſpondees. The fecond 
and third feet are pure iambics, but of the 
gentleſt kind; and the three laſt ſyllables 
being long, and to be equally dwelt upon, 


gives us time to reflect upon the ſuperex- 
cellence of that harmony to whick 
; — — dn ear | $f} TLATE 


. Liſtens ! delighted !:. * 


TED Sikh | 


Now let us take a view of Wesel pro: 
duced by different intermixturcs of theſe. 


feet, 


— 


14 
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A but that ſcat ſoog. failing, meets 
We? L vic {ig Al tiny} iwIres.. 
. Fjutregiog, |, his, pen FIRES 
nor SHAMAN D LG aan ern 5207 
* en thouſand, fathom deep... 1 
Here in the ſecond line, the 8 of the 
word vaſt, ſerves. to ſet off the nothingneſs 
as it were of the four ſucceeding ſyllables ; 
three of which are of the ſhorteſt kind; 


and though the ſecond” ſyllable has an ac- 
cent on the vowel u, yet it runs fo glibly 


* 


into the ſucceeding vowel, that to the ear 
it Has only the effect of a ſhort one. Theſe 
four rapid ſyllables refle& force back upon 
tho word; waſh which makes us recur to 
chat idea as che principal one; the propriety 
of which will inftantly appear, when we 
reflect, that the main object of the poet is 
to repreſent the immenſe ſize of Satan, and 
eoniequentlycthat there muſt not only be a 
1 but a va vacuity to let fo huge a 
- xIVUn! figure 


= ww — 8K ,At fowed | own 


figure paſs through.” Here we are ſtopped 
by a ceſura, and the movement is changed 
to a trochee followed by an iambus. The 
change rouzes attention; and the quick run 
of the two intermediate ſhort ſyllables which 
carry us precipitately to the laſt, mow! 1 
ſuddenneſs of the event 105 


all Inkwires=— 


And the act itſelf, and manner * bis al, 


is wonderfully imaged in the numbers of 
the next line 


71 


Flut tèring | his pen | nan vain 1 oleh 
, down | hedropy— „ile b en 1d. 


The action 1s ſtrongly marked. by the-firſk 
triſſyllabic foot, Fluttering; the figure is 
preſented to our eyes by the ſubſequent 
word,  petenons,' which judiciouſſy follas 
the word futtering, without the iaterven- 
tion of any other but ita pronominal adyeoe 
tie. Vain, is happily: placed · after its / ſub · 

ſtantive, 
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ſtatit we, as it makeb us expect the imme- 
diate confequetice, his dropping down ; and 
the effect of the two ſucceeding feet. 
2 plum b down | he drop' $— 


can be better felt than deſcribed. 


And yet a modern  verſifier 1 would proba- 


bly think there are — in this line. He 
would ſtrike a ſyllable from the firſt foot to 


reduce the verſe to rule, and perhaps thongs 
the arrangement of the words thus: 


Flutt'ring in vain his pennons down he drops 


which would wholly deſtroy the expreſſion. 


The next inſtance deſcribes Satan emer- 
eie e 5 en e 


Thr $ 1 tin with | leſs rail | ind now [ 


"ou with r 
WIfbs bn 1 the cal | mer wave 1 by 1 * 
- 2d17 Lö öh e by Lon 


By the pyrrhic in the ſecorid fot of the 
firſt line, we perceive that Stan is going 


t on; | 


i- 


he 
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on; but are informed by the gentle ſpon- 
dee in the third, that it is with ſome tgil,: 
though with leſs than before. The flow-, 
ing iambics that follow, prepare us for his 
moving on without any farther obſtacle or 


difficulty— 


ind now | wich caſe. 


a 2 
14414 "ST 


The trochee which begins the next t line, 
throws him into this equal motion, which, 


is continued to the end by the ſmootheſt 


jambics. 


Waft's ön |. the cal | mer wave | by di | biöus 
Ight. 


The next inſtance ſhews the ſudden f-. 
fect of Ithuriel's ſpear, in reſtoring Satan 
to his own ſhape, from that of the toad 


into which he had metamorphoſed himſelf. 


85 ſtar” | red up | in his | dm ſhipe [ the 
fiend, If) | Ir } 45 7 


The ſuddenneſs of the apparition 8 
; mirably 


— - 


—— 


il 
* 
N 


: 
? if 
io 
, 
| 
$4 


— — — mt—:L—tñ — — — 
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rably painted by the quick and ſharp ac- 
eetits on the final ſyllables of the two firſt 


a d 32&g Ri] ted up . 
Ab 2143 2 2 Nod 


The next is a Pyrrbie which hurries you 
10 10. 


to a ſpo pondee, but ſtops you to attend to the 
II. IDIOT :* 
sformation— | 


MILD 210 1 25 G 1 $1 


hen ae, in his wn ſhãpe 


and then the fiend himſelf is diſdoled: to 
view, in a ſtrong iambus, terminated by a 


4 full pauſe, that you may at leiſure ſur- 
vey the huge and horrid object. 


1 have abundantly ſhewn inſtances of the 


wel | $134 


power of expreflion, viling from the va- 
ru arrangement of the di fyllabic feet in 
#3 .b 11310. 3 101591 (] 
our heroic verſe ;, I hall no point out the 
n 5 1 7991 c 9 
Qs produced = th oſe o the wil Ilabic 

2 nn. 29 59! 


Den — 
kin „Which are * 5 5 neglecked. or 
2 


P 


51211 diu 10391 30H OJ 315 * 
rather uſed b our nera 
5 Dns 2) Nu 907 _ 27 Sf 71 if 


that 
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that you may tlie better judge what; las 


out poetic. numbers have ſuſtained; by this 


means. * 


In the firſt place, triſſy llabic feet are in 
their nature ſuperiour to thoſe of the dif- 


ſyilabic Kind, as being richer in number 0 | 

ſyllables ; and the ear is more flattere by 
— [JOU] ELIOT 306% 

hearing three ſyllables, that Is a long and 


two ſhort, pronounced i in the ſume ſpace of 
ume that two long ones are, which gives 
one advantage to the dactyl, anapæſt, and 
amphibrach over the ſpondee. But in our 
language, the great benefit ariſing from 
the uſe of triſſyllabic feet, 1 1s, not ſo much 
in thoſe of the. genuine kind, formed 170 
quantity, as in thoſe formed by accent; ; for 


1OEILY! 133 30 MIOMNGT » SUOL 


this Teabo. We have obſerved, that i in or- 
3/11 00 LILY 4 On 88 41 INS 


er to bring the accentual feet to an equa- 
| = II HT) If {3 ich ho a 19 4. Lok 4d 42221 
oſe 


et, time wit ormec by 4 J alt 
1 e 955 Um ot 516 1 


we — dn to * recourſe ö 
1 ** ih 10187 
s of t e voice, t ROW the gs 
5 
of 


we 


* PI 


3 


— 


4 wor 


22 


n 


”. 


* EY 
| =” | 277 


—_— L = , L p n „ 2 * OY | Tz 
oh 1 5 A, — —_ Av at as > : if * 8 = 
—Y > 7 7 2 * * EIS... 4 
"PR VEE; — * a — - OS #. +4 7 b > U L 6, A 7 * 
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of time; but when a iriſſyllabic acceritual 
foot is-introduced, that deficiency is ſupplied 
by the addition of a ſhort ſyllable, and the 
ear is more filled and ſatisfied by having the 
due time made out by ſound, than by filence: 
for though the verſe-pauſe, or ceſura, con- 
tributes to the beauty.of numbers, the foot- 
pauſe does not; and ariſes only from the ne- 

cęſſity of making out the time, where the 
accent happens to fall on a letter which 


will not admit of a prolongation of ſound. 


In all caſes therefore, where a triſſyllabic 
accentual foot is put in the place of a diſ- 


ſyllabic, the ear is more ſatisfied with it 
from the greater quantity of ſound ; as you 
will Perceive in the following inſtances. 


vp tg the fis | ry con] clive tower | ing 


| bigh. | | 
nor was his ear leſs ; peal'd 
With noiſes loud | ind rüin i | ous to compare 


Great things with ſmall, than when Bellona 
ſtorms, 


With 


= 
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Wich all | bir baiter | ing, engines bent to 
raſe 
Some cap ul ciryj. 
Their g rer | ig te tents he pad, and now 
is come 
Into the bliſsful field theo groves of a 
And flow' er ing odours, 


With regard to expeciios, wherever the 
trochee can be introduced on that account, 


the daQy? is fill more forcible. 

who ſingle haſt maintained 
Againſt revolted multicudes, the cauſe | 
ws = word 3 | chan Hop: in 


and loſt 'N theſe" cover criog 2 
And im the beginning of a line. 


He ended frowning, and his looks Jinouncad 
Des'periite | xevenge, and battle — 
To les Hoo Gods. 

nor more but fied | 
. | Mor Twöring 81 ring | and with him fled the ſhades 
_ of night, 

ith Pet. Q Hov'ering 


3151 
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 Gmetimes th Pare fa Kt e 

metimes t triſſy c feet in one line, 

erde to fet off tlie Bae r and more e- 
Pig * 3? 

quable flow of the ſpondee, in another. 

919 1 17 ego Ron 8 400 L art 20 | 


F game next behin 
a no an 2 1155 wound 1 in Lebanon ator 
* ; d 1 1 
The Syr e miele to met bis fate 
117 Y doo 
18 am 8 | rous diuies all a a ſummer r's % ; 
bo 7 hile fincath { Adon is from iis Bative rock 


' 51 IN. ring; 1 
En Rag purple to the ſea. a as. 


57 0 Ane aft d LY toly AL LE Tn, N 


wihinbie . : "How | is the e ear r charmed 
by a change in the beginning 0 f the fourth 


** 181 


.#0 # hu diffyſabic foo, and bot is fe 
aver ſmocth di by an equal {pondee flowing 

gently apts. flrgam !. 1 10 t 4, 1; 

he ſmöcth Adonis, Ge. 
But there is alſo a ſort of expreſſion be- 
'knging to theſe feet, which cannot be 
reached by any of the diſſyllabie Kind. [ 
3 58930 f ab” a bare 


o 43 N % 
Sin W 3 1 


ſc 
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have already given you an ãnſtance hy the 
way, which deſerves farther conſideration. 


enen 


33 bis 1 ep fight [i in man 1 an ol 
' ry whirl. 


fo 4 WT 4 ff 


sun 
The firſt foot, a bed en the pre- 
cipitaney of his motion; the ſecond, a 
ſpondee, marks i its diredtion, by the neceſ- 


Cina 


ſary emphaſis « on the word ſheep : and the 
tuo ſucceeding amphibrachs, followed by 
an iambus, cloſed by the expreſſive word, 


whirh, not only deſcribe the manner of the. 


ga but by the magic of rumbers, 


make us fee the object itſelf in the'r midſt of 
that rapid and circular career. 

fi ſhall only give one iniſtance'more of the 
fi tzolar power of expreſſion” in the proper 


AY uſe of theſe feet; it is where Milton de- 
58 ſcribes ſome of the monſters of the deep 
be- . patt huge of bulk 
be il Wals Wing Huwieldy?, ' enormous in heir 
l. IT hib ods , os vd bie 
hav: T em'peſt | the ocean. | 8 bt 244 
| Q 2 | There 


ö 
4 


- 4 
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1 
i 
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Ly 
4 
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* 
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There cannot be conceived in numbers a 


power of expreffidt \beyond_ whit is con- 
veyed by the junction of thoſe two words 
at the beginning of the line; the firſt a 
dactyl by accent, expreſſive of motion; the 
latter a genuine amphibrach, with the ac- 
cent on the vo eh expteſſing the unwiel- 
dinefs:(l have no other term to uſe) of that 
motion. It is true, each word, from the 
letters which compoſe them, and, the ſeat 
of the accent, is happily ſuited. to the idea 


for vchich they ſtand; but it is their june 


. 18DIL 


Ll 


tion, and the order in which they are placed, 
which gives us the full picture of thoſe 


11d 5 


enormous monſters | in their upcouth; mo- 
tion, which i ie t would have Nai impoſſible 
to GH by the uſe of any dilfyllabic feet. 


Will 


e is indeed fomething i in the force 


FTI) 13 > 


229 (7183 
of expreſſion i in the two inſtances, 
ich Dean ply 0 £1 16391 f 
which exceeds the power of words t o de 
204 10 ee th 371 55200) * Nr 
IC ny 


ſcribe or ei — lain, an- v 
01 21 


felt And 1 tigk H have fat 1 to 
* N ſhew 


14 * 
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ſhew dat our poets, by omitting to uſe the 


triſſyllabic feet have deprived themſelves, of 


one great ſource of * and power in 
verſe. 


bs - : 
. 1 


From dhehat has been fad it is evident, 
that the dannen of r aber . 


GS © V@ F * 


the ancients. "There's can hen no eue 
chat a much N are WP, ad of 


#w4>' 


heroic wth 57 the wiſe" bf. ag "oye: - 
ments, than could poſſibly enter inta't at 
of the ancients," by the uſe of wo only; 

and this is flilH increaſed; when we confider or 


1004 11 cy n DIUSGOW !'i£ 107 J. toe 


that we h e duplicates of thoſe 


j ils 10 U 21 YO teet. 5 


They could ah give a a TOM 


013 11 QUUTLODIO 1 


to the ſenti t, from Aa uniform 'avce 
im TIL 757 3413 111 105 14 


ration or retargation | of the meaſure, b 

OJ 18 0 ſucceſs j 5 1 bythe 
by fr 7 aj * 7 — N 
r Wir Y ug 117 1 0p 9 abi 


ward a. quote 


ies HIGAAꝗ TO T7 A 
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4101100 td 307 oh 0297 


—. by, all theeritics ; the fil lt auch, 


prefliye of Fs id 1055 4109 Ic 015 
5 — — ſemitu quapit 1 can. 
10 NN, fis bas ,dJo6wdiderme 
The ſecond, e ite of . 
O iter ſe witgita vi brachid . 


ky ok 14 
at 


* Uſe Wis our di eren f movemetits, 
We le Tom the examples already given, 
hat not ofily the ſentiment at large, / but 


Ack Particular nt, nay each particular 


1 ma may obtain A peeuliat force ; and that 


K IG 3c 
Were no emotion of the mind, however 


"Irregular, that may not find 2 correſpon- 


ID. | 
AA betet, iu "ar "ethos without de- 


57 vin ie de pee? = id} ; & U bg: 72 N 4 40 4 


1555 © N. taut g. 
before we quit this article of fo, 


3 wal {hel uid er: what reltriction they 
| ,jare. to be emple ed; aud What combfta- 
1 eh of cant Are Bot ſütrerédt to Eiter into 
Ae es being au den Uelltifive bp al 


4 F _ 


heterogeneous feet, it is an inyariable law, 
that two of them ſhguld never be placed to- 


it diſagreeable to the ear; for the whole 
verſe appears an incon 
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metre. Tou will recollect the diſtinction 


11 


formerly made, between ſuch feet, as | have 


a movement congenial with the iambic; atid 
ſuch as have not. Of the former kind; are, 


the ſpondee, amphibrach, and anapæſt. Of 
the latter, the trochee, and dactyl. The 
former, may be called homogeneous; the 
latter, heterogeneous. The homogeneous 
feet may be employed, as has been already 
ſhewn, with almoſt as great a latitude as 
he iambus itſelf; but with regard to the 


g 1385 
95901 


1 21 719 


gether in a verſe. Becauſe, though the ear 


1 le £ 111 
can bear the interruption gf a f ſingl E Toots 


when fucceeded immediately by the i i” ic 


movement, Jet two. ſuch ſucceſſive feet, 
p TW T0 f 
form ſo large a portion of another, Torr of 


Um 


mettre, oppoſite to the iambie, as to render x 


7909 99d 57 NIS 


INSTUOUS jumble 'of 


19 Q 4 difcor dant 


— $4-; . -.-q---—8 
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caſecrdanipmetres. 7) On which-account the 
fallowing lines of Milton are falſe-metre. | 
ouch duſt falk et ME] daYN f cy life. 
; - Swgeenic:-in/es; ¶ myi hrart wotelt before 
Whis per g. 49 | the oe, and frgmghgir 
Nee 


2 

TOS : IJ 3vpz /\ ; 
By the ] waters | of life where er they ſate— 

010W 03-tictyot mf Ae 


Hundi ſtill. worſe. is the following, where 
here · are ſoveral ſuoceſſive mouements af an 
oppolite nature to the iambic. 

—Bhotsin'| vis ible | virtuꝭ ſ c/n tõ i tha deep. 
wwe alk to obfervre that the genuine pyrrhic, 
Abd tribrach, are itteruded in this general 


Ti of the hettrögenedus feet; for thouph 


they ciithot be Taid't6 be of an oppofite na- 
Ge! as they realy take nb itnprefboh at 
all, and therefore have no movement]; yet, 
bed fue fett of Mat fort; loſe all-air 
of verſe, and cu unby appear to be profe ; 
6n>Which'atcount;/there cannot be in a line 
two ud feet togetkor; aud where 
. 1 © two 


e 


n 
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two-pytrhics in quantity are ſe plactd; one 
of them atleaſt muſt / be accentedꝭ Nor can 
A pyzrhic-be Succeeded by anythut an ho- 


mogeneous fact; without ſpoiling tha matre; 


23 may ber ſeen in the following lines. 
And cr poreal f to iccocporc l tu 
In their rip! be! degrees ' tigibns.00. 5 
Ba ver A reproach! far worſe to ben. 


In Wü rem Soy en thou ent 


bread— J7 Den logge, 
In the vis iöns | of God it us 2 hill — 


1 have bees rpried iq. xeading lüb 


who was lo pertech a maden ol pumbern, to. 


find .o many. lines that have not thy leaſt 
air of verſe, and which could not hays 
ſlipped tom 41 penis of our mitdling 
poetaſters. TO | os 19 8 has ll 

Same few of them, doch; as ſame. of thoſe 
1 have quoted. are, evidenaly ihe effec} of 
negligence, eaſily. pardonaklejs-ſajargena 
_ but L amigonvinced that the gxeateſt 
oh | , part 


238 
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part of them were iatentionally ſo con- 


M114 


ſtructed. We are to reeollect that Milton 


was ſtrongly tinctured with tho fanaticiſm 
of the" times; and wherever he had occa- 
ſion to introduce 4 text öf ſeripture; he 


61 A'T 


ſcems 16 make it a point of religion, not 


amor 358 


only to ſtick to, the words, but to the; very 
order of them in-the- text, without lead 
to metre ; as you may fee i in | the following 


w# 4 1033 4 3 


paſſa "4 


— . | i 8 < SIT 4 OT * 4h) 16 #4 464 78 4 4 747 


Becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art 80 
Above all cat Itle“ each | beaft of | the field, 
Upon thy belly groveling ſhalt thou go, 
And duſt ſhalc 5 « all the | diys of | thy 
£1 21 Ute, tt, ll 
Between thee and the 1 woman I will put 


en e brewer | nie tad | be 


$5112 lends JH: 


05 Adam laſt, thus judgment ke Lats d: 
3 Beckuſe | bou Huſt] hear k- ned 15 the] vdice 


* 


05 g N of thy wife ns „ | 146 
2 eaten of the tree, concerning which 
I8 901919 3997 0 19115 A 


4 b | ; 
1. 3 1 g 1 1. * 
— -” - 


—- 


* charg d 


f 
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I dans d dee, Eying "iBGu, kalt g 4: Ui 
ekherebf. Pall 97 975 W. Run 


Cura d is the es lrg ee in 
5 20 forrows 1599190 wo his & 20 TW) 21 10 


Selten thereaf” zl che djs at thy life; 
 Ihoxms al; 1.16, ind 1 this tles 1: i hal} bring, 


* thee forth 
Ubi. and kön Ae; eat oy kerb: bf the fad: 


10 the ſwear" of | thy: face fit ton eat bread.” 


$ fr? * iv 7 957 


In . Fi theſe lines, you find that there 
is not the leaſt pretenſion to verſe ; and that 
this was not cafijal, may be ſeen, by K- 
amining the c ſetent paſſages through ut 


180.10 


his work t chat are drawn from Frippure z in 
which the ſame ſtudious neglect of metre is 
apparent; more particularly in thoſe paſ- 
ſages where. God himſelf ſpeaks; whare 

the poet ſeems to think, that the higheſt 
ornatmenits of pocticfinguige'and numbets, 

invehted by man, would de derer of 
the Deity; and therefore he as choſen t to 
4 Avail bimlelf e "the reli gious Nera 


tached 
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tached tb the ferigrural expreſſion, in its 


eu lr iSJ& 


ſtate of 8 and negligence. 0 


— 22225 * 4 of 


But there are alſo other LL in Fhich 
he has jnduftr n ſtarted ,; afid de | from, all 


DU . 322 
rules 9 of | metre, for the fake. of A, more vi- 
gorous expreſſion ; as for nance, i in the 


3234 


following deſerip tion of Sin? s opening the 


P 0 


gates of Hell to Satan, 


4 4941 2 N I 1% 


en in the key-hole tiſtos 

© 'Thitintricare-wards, and every bolt and bar 
Of mally i iron; or ſolid rock, with caſe, WM 
.." Unfaſtens : ons ſudden open fl , 


Wi ich impetobus recoil and jarring { 1 * | 
eee doors, ee Bi 


507 


Toth lines are certainly ms ex- 


ve, hut, porn e called, verles. Nor 
40 Tig, that g greats linde is ggg 


om of. mette are never to. beſo 


7755 } mn iran: 
ny 350 


107 LE - 12 57 ply 2 2555 (1 SM 
deviations fi dem l & purer MEL clody, 


2150. of 


— 
31 where 


SS wp ů Do 


if 


here 
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where the exyiteſſion. is maaifelly enforced 
by ſuch deviations ;.and the ear irfelf, in 
concert with the mind, even receives greater 
pleaſure from them; yet it will not ſo 


abt 44, 


wholly give up its richts, as 0 be Ser 


* 
pls Ss F 41 


ed of the expetied plealure a ariſi rom t 4 


£64 


obſervation of the las of m mette, nich! is 


l N L. bh [79 * 


its due; and to have the « change put upon 


163 UL Zeilen 


i, of being paid with eek as it, Teceives 


. 2900 at © + 20 9 275 . 


from ſimple proſe. if ever this is allow 


able, it is in expreſſing ſentiments of 'vehe= 
1 SUD, 3\ 
ment and diſo ſorderly paſſion ; ich as in t . 


laſt Rte of the foftowing pallage, the con- 


| duſion of Besch to 28 after their 


n. 1 142x920} 2603 boWolls 20 . (ti? 
eee 1110 10" 2g. ban Zac e 
The ſentehte fiom thy Head eee hp gt 
On mey ſule cue to thee 65 all this Wr: 
Me a nf I ju h/ I oft of ld 
Here 1 is etideht, bat the' pock ly 
mms an e bre, (6 the 0 5 8 


147 — * 
e 


ags TRRAR OB READING; 


Kere for by: nl rranfpoſtion 
he WEE! the vere e 


HIT JJ modiru 1001 


(«cid 15 zu cher his K Jah: 


Or if tlie initiate repetition of dhe pro 
noun ne, weltkcut the itervetitzon of any 
other word, ſhould be rhodght more He- 
Une,” and that they ſhould on ns avcounk be 
Kparated ; ke had but to change che word 
only i into its equivalent, as hab" 15 qe 
| NIE me Kane * juſt object of his ire. K 


And this would have been at once a a ine of 
nne melody, and very cpreſſive, 
muſt be allowed, that the — is s ill 
much ſtronger in the other arrangement. 


„ how — * 


In. we firſr place, the irregularity! of che 
Mümberb, id much mort confortuit- 60 the 
Uibiderly' Rate af Eyes mind; then 


cinphirical Words, only” l 


Ates at force” chüs placed, whikh'they 


anden 
1 8 could 


— M0. WI. V 
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CU be 1468 Kehr tuatiott; ily by 
the Tudden chiadlge to a trochce in tlib fed 
foot, without any notice given by à pr 
ceding pauſe and jut, by the additional 
emphaſis which! it obtains from a preceding 
pauſe, and by following the iat Tort fyl- 
lable of a trochee. ach 548 8d 
In this paſſage Milton mana have had 
in view, that line in Vitgil's celebtated 
epiſode of Nyſus & Eutialus—ę] 


Me me adſun qui gal- me converlite ferrum 
0 R aul. 


- oY * A 
AU „ile 944 AY -1& . OHA 


af 


1 EET line of Virgil, hers] is an agen 
tent diſorder, without infringing the lays 
of verſification, which in my opinion gught 
never to be done on any pretext whateves. 
Nothing js. Io eaßy as, 10 expreſs irceg 
emotiops by: irregular feet; byr the:art of 
the poet conſiſts 3 in giving, a Siſorderly Air 
0 the myers ze order. to y e 


for mity 
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farijgy ta the ſentiment; but which, on 
examinations will he found to be ſtrictiy 
_canformaþle to the rules of metre 3 and one 
great-pleaſure of the mind. 18. in che per- 
ception af that expreſſion of diſorder, ari- 
ling from order itſelf, which is one princi- 
pal advantage that verſe has over proſe ; 
and when. all regard to order is laid aſide, 
it is no longer poctic but proſaio exꝑreſſion. 

I have hut a few obſervations more to 
make on the ſubjeQ of feet. One is, that 
an heroic verſc cannot be terminated by an 


heterogeneous kyot ;. 6 : u which accoynt | the 


10 $1114.11] 


following line i is not verle— 


3445 tol16)tb J. 
a Wpich of 5 wha \bebolds gbe bright | fur flee. 
— a pyrebiey as 
& rr 
Tes my form {ful ex i die- 


thy beit heads a orys | cal fr. müs- 
whoſe command the pow | ers mil itint— 


1 p it) 
It 


It 
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It may alſo end in an amphibrach, as thus, 


Not ſo repuls d with tears that ceas d | not 
flow ing 


] bear thee, and unweeting have | öffen dẽd 


Againſt a foe by doom expreſs | ifſi'gn'd üs 


Which of them riſing with the ſun | or fall 


Lines of this claſs are ſaid to contain a re- 
dundant ſyllable, by ſuch as meaſure verſe 
by ſyllables, and allow only ten to an heroic 


line. But though verſes of theſe two ſorts 
of ſtructure do not offend the ear, yet at 
the ſame time they are neither pleaſing by 
their melody, nor can give any force to ex- 
preſſion; and ſhould therefore be ſeldom 
uſed, except by writers of tragedy, whoſe 
buſineſs it is, not to be too curiouſly ſoli- 
citous about the melody of their metre, 


that the dialogue may appear more natural. 
The inſtances of this ſort are rare in Mil- 


ton, though they occur too frequently in 
Vol. U. R - our 
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our other poets; and what is ſtill more 
| unpardonable, even in rhimed verſes, as it 


ought to be an invariable rule, that the ſyl- 
lables which rhime ſhould be accented, ex- 


*. in comic and burleſque poetry. 


5 
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LECTURE 1v. 


r 1 
AV 7 N G in my cM 8 treat 
ed of Expreſſion, ſo far as relates 


to poetic feet; I ſhall in this examine how 
far pauſes, the other conſtituent part of 
verſe, are concerned in it. 

We have already conſidered _ with 


reſpe& to melody and harmony ; now let - 


us conſider them with regard to Expreſſion. 
It has been ſhewn that to form harmony, 
the ſeat of the ceſura muſt be in one of thoſe 
three places, which divide the line into 
members that bear a muſical proportion to 
each other ; and this diviſion, at the ſame 
time, alſo forms the richeſt melody. But 
there is no part of the line, in which the 


celura-may not find place, for the ſake of 


R 2 expreſſion ; 


r AZ SN ba oe ee ot 


8 _ T , 
+> 91A 
* % 9 e L 1 
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at an 
EX refſion ;/ which is often the ftronger, 


in | proportion to the deviation from the 
ftricer laws of melody and harmony; as 

u this caſe, the mind willingly accepts in 
bas the exceedings in the one, for the 
deficlenicles in the others, There are two 
articles, upon which the expreffion, ariſing 
fron om the feat of the ceſura, chiefly depends, 


ift, The divifi on of the line into ſuch un- 


LET parts, as bear no muſical proportion to 


eachother- ⁊2dly, As the ceſura may either 
be placed after à complete foot, of after a 
Knlpede, that is, may divide a foot, it is 
fitted to different uſes; according as it is 
employed in the one, or the other of thele 
Ways. In the more unequal diviſions of 
' the verſe by a ceſura, in order to give ex- 
"Preffion; it ought to appear, either, that 
the larger portion was ahſolutely neceſſary 
to condey the ſentiments contained in it. 


with full force, in an uninterrupted conti- 
nuity ; 
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nuity; or, that the thought included in the 
ſmaller member, may be; of ſuch value in 


point of ſenſe, or imagery, as to balance the 
quantity of ſound and time taken up by the 
other. In this eaſe, a ceſura after tl the firſt © 
ſemipede, which ſtops you unexpettedly to 

ſurvey a ſingle idea, may have great force. 
And as to the other article relative to the 
ſeat of the ceſura, whether it ſhould be on 
the complete foot, or the ſemipede; that, 
after the ſemipede, is the moſt proper to be 


uſed, where the ſenſe is incomplete 3. be⸗ 
cauſe the ear waits for the cloſe of the foot, 
and expects ſomething more; and for the 
ſame reaſon, it is more ſuitable to all ideas 
and images expreſſive of continuance of 
motion 1 that, after the foot, is the moſt 
proper to cloſe the ſenſe ; becauſe; the ear, 


fatisfied with the completion of the meaſure 


ſo far, is not left in the ſame, ſtate, of ſuſ- 


penſe; as in the other caſe · And this payſe 
gh gig. R 3 
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is better ſuited to ideas of-reſt; or:cefſation 


of motion. I ſhall now give ſome inſtances 


of the effects produced by ceſuras, ſo placed, 
as to divide the line into the moſt unequal 
portions; ſuch as that after the feſt, and 
before the laft e | (hu 


thus with the | year , 


' Seaſons nurn, but not to me returns 
Day / nor the ſweet approach of even or morn. 


— 


Here the ceſura after the firſt ſemipede, 
Day, ſtops you unexpectedly, an and forcibly 
ſtrikes the imagination with the immenſity 
of his loſs. He can no more fee—What? 
—Day !—Day and all its glories ruſh into 
the mind ; a cluſter of images at once pre- 
ſent themſelves in confuſed heaps, during 
the pauſe occafioned by this uncommon ce- 
fura, and give a more ſenſible feeling of 
all the delights he has loſt, than the moſt 


circhimftantial detail of them could have 


dona 
There 
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There is ſomething very ſtriking in this 


uncommon ceſura, which ſuddenly ſtops 


the reader to reflect on the importance of 


the word; nor is there leſs beauty, 


making the whole latter part of the verſe, 
nothing more than a comment upon that 
important word; by only unfolding the ſame 


thought, and mentioning the moſt delight- 


ful parts of day, the even and morn, with- 
out introducing any new idea. RED. 

And even in mentioning theſe two parts, 
the poet has judiciouſly placed the morn 
laſt, as the more charming of the two, 


that it might leave the ſtronger LENS on 
on the mind, | 


Let v us proceed | to the next inſtance. 


\ 


- wakes the bitter memory | 
Of what he was, what is, and what muſt be, 


Worſe of worſe deeds worſe ſulferings muſt 
ö enſue. 3 


R 4 | What 
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What an amazing force does this poſi- 
tion give to che word worſe" and in What 
ſtrong colours does it paint to us the deſ- 
perate ſlate bf e into which * 
had fallen! — 0 de [1 | 
Id And to ſhew that this was not accidental, 
Milton, on another occaſion, expreſſing 
a thought ſimilar to this, relative to the 
fame _ makes uſe of the ſame arrange- 
ment. 


1 good to me becomes 
Bane and in Heaven much worſe had been 
my ſtate. 
In 5 next inſtance 
„Oeleſtial voices to the midnight air 
Sole“ or reſponſive each to other's note 
The ituation of the, monoſyllable ſole, ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the line by a ceſu- 


ra enforces its ſenfe. 190d 563 nend | 
| in- 8 
enen * the e A Fo 
dx r a 4 
ſtance, ere the ceſura is before e che laſt F 
ſemipede. 
HEV 4 


8 
e 


en 
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——- nth: humble ſbrub - 7 
And buſh with frizzled hair implicit.”'. Lak /! 
| Roſeas;in dance the ſtately trees. 


Here' the poſition of the word laſt; being 
the laſt ſyllable of the line after a ceſura; 
coincides: perfectly with the ſenſe. The 
two following of the ſame nature contrir 
bute greatly to the imagery. + -- bY 
— ..] a with arched neck 
Between her white wings n bende ot: 
rows H 
Her ſtate with oary feet ; yet oft they — 


The dank, and riſing on ſtiff pennans”” towre“ 
The mid aerial ſky, | 1:5 ad of 


1 


But the next affords a ſtill more remarttable 
inſtance of the power of this cefura, 


— and durſt abide al 
Jehovah thundering out of Sion“ thron'd . 
Between the cherubim. eit eso . 


Four feet and ; a half of the ſecond line Ire 


taken | up in deſcribing . 1 
234711290 
8 Jehovah 
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Ichovah thundering aut of Sion 
But what wonderful imagery, aud What 


ſublime ideas does not a ſingle monoſyllable c 
excite by its poſition ? bounded on one fide r 
by a ceſural, and on the other by a final 
pauſe. And what more exalted idea could 
have been conceived of the Deity; than is * 
expreſſed by that ſingle word Which, af⸗ E 


ter the deſcription of his executing juſt ven- g 
geance on the rebellious, and darting his al 
thunders at their heads, ſhews that this re ſe 
quired no unuſual exertion in the Godhead; pt 
He performed theſe wonders——thron'd ! an 
and how thron'd ? why, as at other times, th 
when exerting acts of love and bene- 25 


ficence·— | | cot 
Between the Cherubim. 2n 
| Compere this ſingle inſtance, with Fo no- 
bleſt deſcriptions given by the ancient wrt- 0 
ters of their Gods, and ſee how much the 


5 has excelled the Heathen poets. 
g Let 


WTIl-. 


the 
oets. 
Let 
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Let ui change the order of the words, 
and we ſhall ſee hoty much of the beauty 
of che ſentiment would be loſt, by a diffe- 


rent arrangement. . een DG ret es 4 
. - u nud durſt abide 
Jebovah thron'd between the . 

- Thundering from Sion. 


Here the word thron d, running the 
guiſhed in the line, is merely deſcriptive, 
and gives no time for the image: to fix it- 
ſelf in the mind; or ſhould any faint ont 
preſent itſelf, it would ſoon give place to. 
and be effaced by the more powerful one 
chat follows, that of his thundering. Where- 
as, in the other arrangement, by the un- 
common paufe before the word, thron'd, 
and by the final one after it; the mind has, 


alt were, the image forced upon it, and 


the words that follow, Loft + ers IN 


Between the Cherubimo— 


cloſing 
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doſing the period, leave it in poſſeſſion of 
chat! image; and 5 give it full leiſure-to ad 


mire the ineffable dignity of the divine Ma- 
jelty, unmoved itſelf i in the midſt of the 
terrours which it ſcatters around. And this 
was the main idea intended to be conveyed 
by the poet, not that of his thundering, 
which would have Aer in it new or 

iriking. 11 

In the following inftances there are two 
uncommon ceſuras in the ſame line; one, 
after the firſt . ; the other, Teh 
the laſt. 

„No bs had th Alwighty ceas'd but all 
The multitude of angels, with, 5 ſhout 
Loud“ as from numbers viboat number“ 

2id ſweet 5 | 
As from bleſt veices attering joy.— 


Here the deſign of the poet was, to give 
at once a ſtrong idea of the louũneſe and 
Serwel 5 2 Os l 1 


FYT 


1 

: 

;! | : 
ks 


18 
* 
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f 

17 this innumerable multitude of angels; and 

5 how was it poſſible to do this ſo effectually, 

a as by the judicious poſition of theſe words, 

10 in ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſeats of the ſame line? 

4 the one, at the end of the firſt ſemipede, 

g followed by a ceſural pauſe; the other, 

* cloſing the line, preceded by a ceſural, and 

| followed by a final pauſe. 

= Loud” as from numbers without number h 

5 ſweet | 

As from bleſt yoices uttering Joy, — 

2 Let us now examine the next unequal 
diviſion of a line, by a ceſura after the firſt, 
or before the laſt foot. Of this take the 

1 following inſtances. | L 

| — -2nd now his heart 5 
Diſtends wich pride, and hardening .* bis 

; ſtrength 

Ne Glories “ for never ſince created man 

nd Niet ſuch embodied force, d& 


on Here ; by the uncommon ceſura, which 
thus makes the word, glories, as it were project 
from 
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from th ref, " the-infoletit vanity} and ob- 


ſtinate pride of Satan, are mere ſtrungly 


painted, than could have been done * 1 


longeſt deſeription. e bins bes 

And yet no other poet but Milton would 
have placed that word in its preſent fitua- 
tion. They would certainly, for the ſake 


of ſmoothneſs, have let it flow gently down 


with the other words f in the preceding line, 
as thus 


and 1 glories in his ſtrength. 
Where the idea we are ſtopped at, and 


which leaves the laſt impreſſion, i is that of 


the ſtrength of Satan; but in the other ar- 


rangement, 
— nad N in his ſtrength | 


Glories 


that word, which unexpectedly ſtops, us, 
preſents the image of Satan to us, with all 
that inſolent fatisfaQtion in his countenance, 


—* rer in his hy" "which felk- uf. 
© fictency 


art 
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l fciency, and confideiice in ſuperiarſtrength, 
” are apt to beget in vain minds, f 
. The next inſtance i 


He ceas'd, and next him Moles, ſcepter'd 
] king, | ' 2 
Stood, up the ſtrongeſt and the fierteſt ſpirit 
That fought in Heaven. 


ſuitable to the character of Moloc, is ſtrong- 
ly imaged by this ſudden ceſura. 

The next affords an example of a celura 
preceding the laſt foot; 1 


— ERNETE 9 by an oath, 
Which ſhook Heav'ns whole circumference 


confirm'd. ee 


Here every condition is fulfilled in this un- 
equal diviſion of the line. Four feet Are 


whole circum mference of Heaven. And the 
im portant word, confirm d, expreſſive of the 
ratifi- 


Here the ſudden manner of his riſing, ſo 


| neceſſarily employed i in continuity, to de- 
125 ſcribe that amazing event, of ſhaking the 


AM . . 
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* 
2 
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ratification of the Almighty will, on ac- 
count of which that extraordinary operation 
was performed, juſtly fills the ſmaller por- 
tion of the verſe. ; 

In the next inſtance—— 

Now ſhaves with level was the deep” now 

ſoars ny 

Up to the fiery concave towering high. 
The continuity of the ſame level motion is 
pointed out by four continued portions of 
the line, and the change to a nobler kind 
of flight, is marked by the fifth, 

Sometimes we find a pauſe before the 
laſt foot of one line, and after the firſt of 
the ſucceeding one, as in the next inſtance; 

Now in looſe garlands thick thrown off the 


bright 
"Pavement that like a ſea of jaſper W 


Impurpled with celeſtial roſes” ſmiled. 


. Nathing can be better calculated to fix the 


attention on * amazing ſplendour of the 
celeſtial 


r anf 69 HEAD 447 
celeſtial Aodritig, cit theſe two riot 
patiſes: ot, as bs 
Lines LN this ar uckure, which ons ſome⸗ 


Try 115 209 wid wv, 


2 1410 
times met with i in Milton, though not in 
any other ! poet that I remember, appear to | 


14. 22 
many to be faulty : hecauſe of the in imate 
4%» $4 44 Sd $ BS k48 as 3t ww 13:7 
cofinex10n which there is between the a 
1. 5 
jeQtive and ſubſtantive? in Eogli , and which 


CG 4.421 


in proſe « ou icht never to be party by 
injectin the ſmalleſt pauſe: now here by 
foiſhlng the verſe with the adjective, bright, 


it is ſeparated from. its ſubſtantive, Pore 


of And yer, in the right i manner of repeating. 
It, there appears to be no defect, but rather 
the idea ſeems to acquire new force from 


145 34 od 


this very circumſtance. | 

In repeating lines of this ſort, they "mutt? 
aways appel faulty, if the r eciter FWS 
n6t how to f make ufe* of the paufe of ſafs 


pair; Lor if Heu any 1 note "beliog-* 
. n. IS l 


—— — — — 
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ing to the ſentential ſtops. at the end, of 


ſuch lines, it occaſions a foleciſm i in the 
ſenſe, by an unnatural disjunction of the 
adjective from the ſubſtantive, or the attri- 
bate from its ſubjeck. But when the voice 
is only ſuſpended, there | is no ſeparation 
made in the ſenſe, and the ſubject and at- 
tribute in that reſpect, are as intimately 


united, as if they had been cloſely joined 


in the pronunciation. But this ſeparation 
in point of ſound between the quality and 
its ſubject, gives time for the quality to 
make a ftronger impreſſion on us; and 
therefore ſhould never be uſed, -but when 
the poet means that the quality, not the 


ſubjeQ, ſhould be the principal idea; ; which 


is the caſe in the above inſtance; where 


the intention of the poet is, to fix our 


| thoughts, not 'on the pavement itſelf, but 


on the brightneſs of the pavement. And 


this is the uſe which Milton has always 
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| made of this arrangement, in whatever 
lines it it found ; ſuch as in the following- 
| inſtances t 


=———— ubilels an age too late “ or cold 


c Climate or yeats damp my intended wing: 

a rr thy tidings bring 

t- Departure from this happy place! our ſweet" i 
ly | Receſs" and only conſolation left. 


How fully haſt thou ſatisfy d me pure in 
Intelligence of Heaven ! angel ſerene ! 


Here it is evident, that it is the adjectives 
which are emphatic; it is, the cold cli- 
mate, the fweet receſs, the pare intelli- 
gence. And wheti to the emphaſis there 
the is ſupetadded a pauſe df ſuſpenſion, the at- 
ich tributes become ſtill more diſtinguiſhed. 

here Let us now examine the only two remains 
our I ing! ſeats of the ceſura not yet touched upon; 
but Imean that after the ſemipede of the ſecond 
ind I and fourth feet, or as it is commonly ex- 


5 preſſed, after the third and ſeventh ſyllables. 
a 1 . 8 2 It 


nd 
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It. has keen ſaid that pauſes after ſemr- 
22 are fitteſt; to expreſs. continuance of 
motion, as alfo of ſenſe; as thoſe-at the 


end of feet, arg propereft, to mark ceſſation 
af motion. and completion of fenſe.;: for a 
reaſqn already. e- OF dee the 
RE inan: 32111 071 INE Nay 


— ben to right and left the front 
Divided 0 and to either flank retired. 


with huge two-handed ſway 
+ Brandiſh'd/aloft the horrid edge came down 
Wide waſting” ſuch, deſtruction ta withſtand 
He haſted/” and oppos d the rocky, orb 
Qt tenfold afamants, Ge. 


ä Their eee 1 and, the paſſive air upbor 


Their nimble tread. | 

p ſaying, a noble ſtroke he lifted high 

Which hung not " but ſo en with rempeſ) 
fell 

On the proud creſt of Satan that no night 

Not motion of ſwift thought, A b5:." +1 


3 


For 


nt 
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For who, can thibk WEWTON!' Für chen, Wär, 


Open or underſtood, muſt be tefblv'd. 

Here we may obſerve, that. the pauſe af- 
ter a ſemipede gives uncommon force to 
the following ſyllable when accented; as 
may be perceived in this laſt inſtance in the 
word, war. And the following example 
contains both theſe ſeats of the ceſura, with 
the ſame force of expreſſion in both: 


New rowling ” boils in his tumultuous breaſt, 


And like a deviliſh engine back recoils 
Upon himſelf. 


I ſhall riow quote 2 a beläge in biet. the 
jadicibus variation of the eeſüra in its ſe- 
veral ſeats, will ey what beauty and ex- 


preſſion. Ariſe from it; 124 © vs done 
wien this article, bbs 


— — — kee on b f gde 


Leaving half ald“ with i ſoaks * coli 
Ioye as; 
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Hung over her enamour'd” and beheld . 
Beauty which whether waking or 3 

Shot forth peculiar graces ' then with voice 
Mild “ as when Zephyrus on Flora breathes, 
Her hand ſoft touching, ä thus“ 
Awake 

N faireſt my efpows'd my | lateſt found 4 
Heav'n's laſt ' beſt gift" my ever new Sg 
| Awake 9 


What a, variety ! Here in je lines 
there are no leſs than ſeven different ſeats 
of the ceſura employed. And how judi- 
ciouſſy are the more uncommon cefuras in- 
troduced ! How are we ſtopped, to contem- 
plate the beauty. of Exe, with Adam, by a 
a payſe at the end of the firſt foot (and that 
a,trochee) after chat word! And how ex- 
preſbre of the endearing revderneſy, -with 
which Adam addreſſed Exe, i is the pauſe 
after the fiſt ſemipede; 1 Mug! which is 


41 Cv 


of force enoygh | to juftify the. very unequal 
diviſion of the verſe; 3 as Is alſo the neceſſity 


Of 5, 7 HR 


. 3 + of 
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of pronouncing the beautiful ſitile that 
follows without interruption, in the latter 


ſituations given to the word, awake. | The 


— 2 = _— = 


* 10 0 1 YON Yo 

5 and ſo much larger portion, 8 

) do C 

1 Mild“ as when Zephyrus on Flora breathest— | 
But nothing appears to me more deauti- 1 9 | 

" | Wow 

ful in this arrangement, than the different 1 

c“ | 4 KF 


— — 7 
D 


4 
5 
5 
* — : 
"> om — 
a 27 — a- > GO 
— 


firſt, after an uncommon pauſe at the "ed 
es of the fourth foot; the latter, after andi er 
0 at the end of che firſt; in ſituations airy 
di- oppoſed. To awaken Eve was the priticis 
M- pal end of Adam's ſpeaking ; arid thetef6te 
this word is not only repeated with greai 
7 * I propriety, but is placed i in both caſes Winti 
to its importance ; the contraſt between es 
* I having the laſt place in the verſe, when Biff 
mth I nttered; and the firſt place, w w when laſt 15 
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auſe nounced, renders it remaila able. een | 
Nor are the two 135 ied be be n n $ 
theſe two different anon & that ns 1 | 8 
leſs remarkable for the cally of bib ; 2 
S 4 ſtructure. dl. 
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BxyQure. We find in them; a continued 
max both in ſenſe; and metres. and the 
coincidence of thoſe two, in forming g cli- 


MAX, is one of the moſt capital beauties in 
numbers, In, Point of ſenſe; it begins with, 
Myfaireft—this i is followed by a more for- 
cible exprefion—My eſpour d—and that by 
ane ſtill more endearing—My latef found 
Ahe beginning of the next line enlarges, 
and 23 upon this tender thought 
Hrav'n'g loft beſt g1ft—and the conclufion 
contains a ſentiment expreſſive of the ful- 
Aels or his happineſs, which knows no fa- 
tiety⸗ 8 —My ever new delight. This juſtly 
finithes the climax, as expreſſive of the 
moſt remarkable and peculiar circumſtance 

of che delight Whirh- Adam found in the 
ſociety af Eve, that it was always new; 
whereas in all che other objects of the crea- 
tion, however beautiful, much of the plea- 


TSX 0 al 


are in ß them mult diminiſh, 


994 219 * * FL an h 
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with. their novelty. 80 far for the climax 
in the ſenſe; no et us'ſee how! that in the 


metre correſponds to it. The firſt line is 


divided 4nto three portions, by means of 


two ceſuras, The two firſt portions are of 
a foot and a half each, and have in each, 
but one aceem; but the ſecond; bas this 


advantage over the firſt, that its accent is 
on the laſt ſyllable of the porticin, mn 


it is on the middle one of the fairy t bn 


Ny faireſt my eſpoũs d 05 


The third portion riſes above the other {= wh 


5 „ * "444 ; 4 wed 


as containing two feet, and two accents— 


» MILD - TH. OY 


1 rod Rag 


my Ia | reſt fund. 


The next Hoa is divided into larger, Por- 
tions; the firſt, conſiſting of two. feat, with 
the adyantaga ofa ſemipauſe between them, 

Heaven's laſt beſt gift“ 10 an ; 


£7 IT 


Which 1 alf alſo ) 10 ded * ſtill more "eight, 


SES 4446+-v'5t 


by containing four accents, each word here 


being 


E 
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being emphatic. The latter portion con- 

tains three feet, and three accent 
My ew er new' | delight. 

80 that taking this whole little paſſage to- 

gether, nothing in poetic numbers can be 


dhiceived more berker. 
— Awake“ 
oe faireſt ' — my liteſt found 
_— laſt beſt gift my ev et new de- 
light | | 


Aike“ 4 


ay 


I ſhall now preſent you with one in date 
more, containing the united powers of all 
thoſe principles which have hitherto been 


laid open. | | 


Dire ws | the tos 158 wr e gr6ans]" 
„ Deſpair” 
-Ten'd&d [thi ſick” | boric | from cole 
to couch“ w oe Bevin | 
And 6 | yer them | trjum' | phint Death 
his dirt” | 
"Shoot" viit | aelay*d'F tö rtke, ©! 
* Dire 
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Dire wis | the toſs ing deep | the grams E 
Deſpair.” pe BTK 
Ten'ded | the ſic k 


The firſt foot is a 8 which gives 
force to the firſt ſyllable—dire—and hur- 
ries you through the two ſhort ſyllables, to 
the toffng where the ceſura after a ſemi- 
pede, at once marks the motion, and makes 
you expect the end of the foot; thus add- 
ing force to the enſuing epithet, deep: this 
is followed by a full iambus, whoſe laſt 
ſyllable, groans, is diſtinguiſhed by a ſecond 
ceſura — 400221121 h bb 

_ deep the gröans och 
Theſe two ceſuras are diverſified by their 
ſeat, one after a ſemipede, the other cloſing 
a foot, The laſt pauſe preſents you with 
the figure of Deſpair, made more conlidir= | 
able by a final pauſe 


ö deep the groans ” Deſpair” 
The trochee and iambus which. — the 
. next 


55 Pp, 
1 A 
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ut Df 
next hue, put her in motion, and mark 
Her employment— ' i PE wy 


CY a an 1 
S [fs « * 


| "ended | the ak © 
The wilynabie daftylic foot fotlowin g the 


84 


ceſura. expreſſes her "barry from couch to 
conch—. 7 


* EN. N 7 . ! 


n gm, 7, from couch to > couch. 


Lad "but firſt. feet of the next line you 
have the figure of Death e as ex- 


ulting over them Ts T7, 
— triveiphane Dew ® ha dere 


The laſt foot only names his dart; its well- 
known uſe you expect; but the ficſt ſemi- 
Pede or che next line, bounded by an un- 
ommon cefura, at ofice gives micro to the 
gute, and makes you ſee bis dart, his 
am and Eric meter: 


And over chem triumphant Death} his dart! | 


"Shook 1 but e C3 ftrik&—tho' oft in- 
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Mithvqws?“ Nd chief e 
4 — 3 al dhe 
members; ſo as to have à clear vie of the: 
body (as E-may -call-at}-ofc numbers; tertus: 
now conſider; the ptinaple,, which; Hie 
ſoul, . 1 A 2 0 
andithen : 


Fleasd you ſhalt bear, and Karr th Ute 
11 power Ne if Ni: 4h 2 Ng! 
Off Harmon c le 
[have ſuid that this principle ir emp 
and trat it is the great regulator botlr of 


quantity and tones in numbers. Let 3 
nom come to the proof Aud firſt with xe reg 
gard to quantity. You may remember, 
what I advanced in the beginning upon this, 
artiele, tat tliough the quantity of our 
ſyllables be fixed in words ſeparately pro- 
nounced? yet that it is mutable ben theſe 
words are ranged in ſentences; ; the long 

; being 


ye 
* 


3 


y . 
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being changed into ſhort, the ſhort into 
long, according to the importance of the 
words with regard to meaning; and as it 
is hy emphaſis only, that the meaning can 
be pointed out, conſequently emphaſis muſt 
be the regulator of the quantity. The 
ſhorteſt way to prove chis, is, to take the 
fame individual words, and ſhew that they 
muſt neteſſarily change their quantity ac- 
cording as they are differently applied. 
For this purpoſe, I ſhall take the ſame 
words: at, the beginning of a line juſt quot- 
ed, and apply them to different concluſions, 
and ſhew what change this muſt neceſſa- 
rily make i in their quantity, according to 


1 95 vw 


Guis. 


Fed d use tl — learn he ſecret 
power, 3 
Bete thou ſhalt hear—and thou cone! ſhalt 
nds ly : 
| Pleas'd 
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| Plegs'd; thou ſhal't, hear —in a of them 


NN lt. hear 4 4 75 dagen 
| Plegy thou ſhalt Par _—_ —  behald 1 ya 
| fair— 


9 Tt 19, Sf 27 


80 the. firſt of theſe 2 the words, 
oboe d and. - bear, being both equally em- 
phatical, are both long; whilſt the two in- 
termediate words th and ſhalt, being 
tapidly paſſed over, as the ſenſe demands, 


are reduced to a ſhort quantity. <a . 
In the ſecond inſtance - 
Pleas d rhdu ſhilt D thou alo'ne ſhalt 
hear 


the word thou, by being the moſt import- 
ant, obtains the chief, or rather the ſole 


efnphaſis ; and thus is not only reſtored wo 
its natural long quantity, but obtains from 
emphaſis a till greater degree of lengtt, than 
when'pronounced in its ſeparate” ſtate; ; apd 
this greater degree of length is compen- 

WH ſited 


* Ws o 
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fined by due divrimardn) of quatitity'4rt the 
words plear'd and bear; hich ate founded 
Morter © thin in this precedliiy | inffance, 
The word — Rill continues ſhort. - Here 
we.aupalle-obfrve, (kt rhongh- „oh be 
| long :e we pure of. the viſe, it be⸗ 
eomen:ſimit Witti repratet ih the ſecbnd, 
on alt of the mort forcible” eripflaſis 
belonging to th wad ay world fol- 
lows 1 Mb 70D VS ( ub 
— mee * 
CE ES 


Pleas'd thou ſha'lt pop. Fes fire ofa) — ſhilt 


„ird * A THO } „ 13 70 
eee. - Fl 10 $8 
12 17 T3 15 3 77 2 1 180 * th 


EE 2 gal with the edle 
obtains alſo, a Jong quantity... And.though 
it is impoſſible to prolong.tho found'oftthis 
word as.itnends in a pure mules yetiin this; 
as in all firnilar inſtances,- tho additional 


1 1 | e 


RRR 0 .,.o0 
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quantity is to be made out by a reſt of the 
voice, proportioned to the importance of the 
word. In this inftance we may alſo ob- 
ſerve that the word, /Þa/t, repeated in the 
ſecond part of the line, is reduced __ to 
a ſhort * 798-7 

in ſpite of them mull hear. 


In che fourth inſtance— - 


Pleas'd thou ſhilt hear—rho? not behold the 
fair— 


the word, hear, coi in e to the 
word, behold, in the latter part of the line, 
obtains from the ſenſe the chief emphaſis, 
and a proportionate lerigth ; the words, 
thou and ſpalt, are again reduced to ſhort 
quantities, and the word plear'd lerids ſome 
of the time which it poſſeſſed there, to the 
more important word, hear. 

From theſe inſtances, it is evident, that 


fixed; but in this its fluctuating ſtate, it 
Vor. II. ＋ may 


me quantity of our ſyllables is by no means 
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may be aſked, is it not extremely difficult 
to obſerve a due meaſurement, of time? No 
doubt it is; and to be able to do it with 

| exaQtneſs, requires both inſtruction and | 
practice. In order to fee the difficulty of | 
it, let us take a comparative view of the 


ſtate of our quantity, with reſpect to that t 
of the Romans. Amongft them the quan- f 
tity of their ſyllables was either immutably i © 
fixed, whether the words were ſeparatel) {MW it 
Pronounced, or connected i in ſentences; or if 
any change were made, it was done by cer- 
tain ſimple laws of arrangement, and this 
change was always pointed out by the ar- 
rangement itſelf. Thus, for inſtance, the 
law. of poſition, as it is called, always ren- 
dered a ſyllable long, which otherwiſe was 
ort; chat is, if a word, whoſe laſt fyb 
lable terminating 1n a e was ſhort 
preceded another word beginning with a 
conſonant, that laſt ſyllable of the former 

8 | | word, 
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word;/ ras; by ſuch its auen nee 
into a lang one,” 

Here a doubt may be ſtarted, whether 
the Ro mans, in in order to obſerve this law 
of poſition, really changed the ſound of 
thoſe ſyNables, and pronounced them dif- 
ferently in their long tate, from what they 
did in their ſhort. I am of opinion, that 
this. never occaſioned any change in the 
pronunciation of their words; as the dif- 
ferent quantities might eaſily be made out 
without it. In ſome caſes the law of poſi 
tion neceſſarily gave a longer time to the 
former ſyllable ; for there are certain con- 
ſonants which are formed by ſuch diſſimilar 
poſitions of the organs of ſpeech, that after 
founding the one, it requires time to Place 
the organs in the proper poſition to form 
the other; and this of courſe gives an ad- 
ditional time to the former. And when 
| T 2 that 
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that is not che caſe; if a conſonamt of a 
ſimilar nature may be pronounced in a 
more rapid time after another; then the 
reciter is obliged, by the law of poſition, to 
give the due length to the former ſyllable, 
by a eee, reſt of the voice. This 
law of poſition then being almoſt the only 
one which occaſioned any change in the 
quantity « of their ſyllables, and there being 
always ſo evident a mark when this change 
was to be made, we ſhould be apt to ima- 
gine that the obſervation o quantity a= 
mongſt the Romans, was not A matter of 
any great difficulty. And yet we find it 
was conſidered far otherwiſe by them: : it 
was by no means left to Ken or to be 
* ane. of a as earlieſt | e of thei 
education, and regularly taught by proper 
maſters. When children had been in- 
ſtructed 
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ſtructed in the power of the letters, and 
taught to ſpell, and pronounce, words, at 
firſt fight by the grammarian ; the maſter 
of muſie was called in to teach them 
the due and exact quantity of their 1 
lables, as well as the proper Aqtonafion 


their accents. Now, if ſo much Pains were 
at 1 


thought neceſſary among them, i in a lan- 
guage, the quantity of whoſe ſyllables 1 was 


FTrty 


either immutably fixed, or aſcertained by 


UITBL 7 


few obvious rules ; 1 how muck more wit 


cefſary muſt ſuch care be amonglt u Ub, where 


the quantity of ſyllables is ' perpetiiatly 


-— 44 4 4 


changing with the ſenſe, and' can never be 
aſcertained by any rules? 3557% Ya 


4 


1 mall now give a few mörc liltantcet of 


. Sos "> 


the neceſſary connexion there 1s between 
meaning and quantity, and of their mutual 
alliftance i in Poldi out each other. 


Joiq 70 ET. VII 
n e eee 


but follow me, 


And 1 will bring thee where no ſhadow ſays 
| T4 Thy 
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Thy coming and thy ſoft ki he 
Whoſe, c art, him thou ſpalt enjoy 


Es ein: Y ae 

A cles critic bag pronounced the fourth 
line of this paſſage to be no verſe, at all, 
probably from not knowing how to read 
it; for if pronounced in this manner 

Whoſe image thu rt! him thod halt enjoy— 
it ceaſes indeed to be a verſe, and at the 
fame time deſtroys the meaning. But if 
pronounced with an emphaſis on the. word, 


thou, in the firſt part of the line, and, him, 
in the ſecond, as thus- 


4 
Whoſe i image thou art” him chou 2 ſhale en. 


joy, &c. 
the ſenſe is reſtored together with the mea- 


ſure. For the meaning of theſe words of 
the angel to Eve, is, Follow me, and | 
* will bring thee, not to a ſhadow, ſuch as 
you ſee in the water, but to a ſubſtance; 

*to 
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to bim whoſe image thaw art, as that in 
© the watery gleam is thine; Him), as a 
© ſubſtance you may enjoy! ; this), as a a ſha- 
* dow; you cannot.” 

This line affords another inſtance of the 
mutable nature of our quantity in the fame 
word ; for the firſt thou being emphatic i is 
long ; 

Whoſe image thou art 
whilſt the ſecond without emphaſis is ſhort, 

m—hm th ſhalt enjoy. 

In the following lines in the en of of 
Death to Satan 


Leſt with a whip of ſcorpions I purſue 
Thy ling'ring, or with one ſtroke of this dart 
Strange horror ſeize thee—— 


If the ſecond be pronounced thus 
Thy ling' ring, or with one ſtröke of this dart, 
The verſe will be degraded into hobhling 
proſe. And though it may be imagined 
1 4 that 
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chat the ſenſer is preſerved ina lis way of 
reading, yet it⸗ illi appear, upon examin- 
ing that part f the poetis meaning is loſt, 


au Well at the imagery; to preſer ve which, 


there muſt ben ſtrong emphaſis on the words 
one and this — „üs thus qr oo 401254 
Tay lingviag, vf wh dne ſtrolke of this dart 
for the e mphiaf is on the word ene marks 
the peculiar property of the dart of Death 


which does its buſineſs at once, and 10 
no ſecond ſtroke: and that on the Word 
this preſents the dart to view, and the 
image of Death ſhaking it at Satan: 
In che nert inſtance we a wo ex- 
Atiples of ting Kink. 


20ſt & un aal. a: to git t 1/0 
8 an d perhaps thus ar remov'd 


Not 3 us, not Titending, Lal 110 A 
With what is pum d. Din £4 T6137 £34 (4, 


Hete fete Teva Re be prondüfced this, 
iet mad ke}! Bt aeg > (1:26 
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and the meaning will be equivocal; the 
word ut beginning in this way the two 
members of the ſentence, the: two phraſes 
will ſeem; to point to the ſame perſon. The 
only way to mark the ſenſe clearly, is, by 
placing an emphaſis on the word is, and 
connecting it cloſely with. the latter phraſe 
of the ſentence, by N 


after th e he word mind, as thus- 
Not mind u's not offending— 


that is, us who offend no longer. 


— nr fatisfy'd 

With what is puniſh'd—— f 
Here alſo the meaning becomes equi vocal 
in. this way of pronouncing the latter line; 
for it ſeems to imply, ſatisfied with the thing 
that is puniſhed ; but = laying a _ 
empfiafis on on the woes is 

With what i 5 8 puniſn d 


the true ſenſe, ſtarts out at once, which is 


that he will be ſatisfied with the puniſh- 
ment already inflifted, 


Here 


2% THE ART OF READING; 
Here we have a proof ef the cloſe con- 
nexion' that ſubſiſts between emphaſis and 
quantity, and that a falfe uſe of the one, 
renders the other falſe too For in the im- 
Proper way of pronouncing thoſe lines, ut 
and it are both ſhort; but in _— right 
way they are both long. i 
In reading the following line thus 
Wich way I fy i is hell, myſe'f 3 am ben; 


the thought, is not perhaps changed by 1 this 
manner of pronouncing it; but with. how 
much more force is it conveyed by placing 
the ſtrongeſt emphaſis on the word a'w— 
Which way I fly is hell, myſelf am hell. 

Upon the propriety of which emphaſis, 
che following lines of Milton ri ſerve as 
a comment ; | 


' ———horror and doubt diſtract 


k troubled thoughts, & od from the bottom 
00% 20 fit 
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The bell within bim v for within him. hell. 


He brings, and round ahgus him, nor from 
n Ar 

ö One ſtep, no more than from himſelf © can fly 

By change of n W 


— 


_— 
- _ 35 
4 — Ws > * * 
=. + 
— * > FC — 


Let the following line be thus repeated 


That glory chen when hou na more wert good 
Departed from the 


— — — — — _ — 
— he > —— — 


* 1 


and the ſenſe is obſcured; for the word 
thin, paſſed ſlightly over as a ſhort ſyllable, 
ſeems to have the meaning of therefore, br 
confequently, for which it often ftands'; but 
the true meaning of it here is, at that tim; 
and to mark this ſenſe, it is neceſſury to 
lay à firong emphaſis on the word the'n, 
followed by a pauſe, as thug—— _ . 


That glory chen when thay no more wert 


good 
Departed from thee 


That is, the glory which you boaft, . 
you the very inſtant you ceaſed to be good. 
The | Aud 
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Aud here I hal obſerve by the way, that 
nothing Has'cavſed ſo much falſe reading, as 


| Words of this\claſs'; for, as many of them 


Whith are ſet down under the ſeveral heads 
of bonjunctione, prepoſitions, and adverbs, 
ten change their claſs, have different 
Ales und meanings; and as this diſtinction 
cy only be pointed out by emphaſis; 
readers actuſtomed to conſider the ſame 
words always in the ſame light, and knowing 
thin theſe ſmaller parts of ſpeech are hard- 
by ever emphatic; are apt to paſs them by 
unnoticed, even when they become the 
moſt important words in the ſentence, by 
wd meaning which they convey. Of this 
Feould produce innumerable inſtances; but 
* it is not immediately to the point in 
queſtion, I ſhall content myſelf. with one 
which will put the. matter in à clear light. 
Hitend to the following paſſage, 


HSI OHICI 148 


r. pleaſure took the ſerpent to behold 
is flowry plat, the ſweet receſs of Eve. 
abe. ea ly! thüs alone. 
Let 


_—- 
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Let the laſt line be repeated in this mannex, 
and the latter, but, be ſlightly: paſſed over 
like the former, and they will both ſeem to 
have the ſame meaning; whereas there is 
a wide difference in their uſe, here. The 
firſt ſtands, in the place of , thus eaxly. 
for / early. And that this cannot be the 


caſe with the ſecond, may be ſeen by put- 


ing the word, /o, to both, as———ſo.carly, 
fo alone. What then does the latter th 


mean? It means a great deal. It amplies 
the cauſe of the delight that Satan took 4a 
ſeeing Eve thus alone; alone in à manner 
ſo unexpected, ſo unuſual, as this was the 
firſt time ſhe had ever quitted Adam. The 
importance of the ſenſe therefore conveyed 
by this word, demands a ſuitable forge of 


emphaſis, ag@—— Orftoup 


Thüs early / —_— 19 main 7 
28465 . 
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Having made it evident that emphaſis 16 
the regulator of our quantity, 1 fall now 
ſhew in what: manner it regulates alſo the 
tones, or notes of the voice in ſpeaking: 
Of which I ſball give inſtances in the four 
lines already employed to ur- that of 


non 


We 198 7 £ Fd dene. 
Nai chou ſhalt bear, ad learn the ſecret 
Per V4 


Here the two words pleats | a | 2 5 do 
ing:equally emphatical, are equally elevat- 
ed, whilſt. the two intermedlate, are pro- 
| nounced ina lower note. , 
\Pleas'd thiu ſhalt hear, and thou, 4 ſhalt 


k n 
S Mid 1 * „0 


Bench word, than, Ne the chief. em- 
| phatic one, has a ſuperior degree of eleva- 
tion; the words, Pleas d. and hear, , abate 
proportionally, « of, the elevation which they 
had when the moſt emphatic; and the 

word, 


alt 
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word, halt, drop in proportion to its, lxile 
conſequence. (313 £95! 9 T9 OH! UNS! 5115 
Hleaid thou ſhabt hear, in md them ſhalt 


„ eee eee 


Here the word,; ſhalt, obtalning the aur 


emphaſis; is Gftingulſhed by the moſt fe- 
markable change of voice. But this chang: 

is not, as in the former inſtances, to a 
higher, but to a lower note of the voice, 
as the ſentiment proceeds from am ack Uf 
me mind which marks power and àut RG“ 


tity, and to which a Hoods grave and Hrür 


tone is better ſuĩted. ole ot bout 


Peas d thoy ſhalt hear, tho? not behold the fair, 
In this the ward, hear, with a ſuperior em- 
phaſis, obtains alſo a ſuperior: elevation; ” 
It is evideat at, in all theſe iultances, lt 
the change of empdaſis, not only produces 
a change of quantity, but of nate alf 10 
the different fyllables on which it i lade. 


And 
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Abd in this fluQuating ſtate of both, it may 
be imagined much more difficult to obſerve 
' their juſt proportions, thin among; the Ro- 
mans, with whom they were fixed and 
aſcertained by immutable laws. But were 
we to give equal attention to the cultivation 
of the living ſpeech, it would be followed 


by equal ſucceſs. | 
Every one who ſpeaks Engliſh * 
naturally and of courſe gives the moſt re- 
markable notes or changes of the voice to 
the emphatic words; and to the others, 
according to the ſeveral, degrees of ſubor= 
dination, in which they ſtand with reſpect 
to thoſe words, when he ſpeaks his ſenti- 
ments without art or premeditation. And 
theſe are the very notes which every one 
would of courſe uſe in reading or reciting, 
if he were not under the influence of falſe 
rules, and had not been taught to uſe in 
reading, certain tones and notes of the voice, 
which 
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which differ wholly from thoſe employed 
in \ ſpeaking | ; and which, being but few in 


number, and adapted to all ſentences alike, 


deftroy that endleſs variety of notes, with 
which Nature has furniſhed us, to expreſs 


the endleſs variety of ſentiments, and emo- 


| tions of the human mind. From this early 

taint of education, few ever get free during 
( their lives; which is the reaſon that fo few 
2 are found whoſe reading or recitation can 
0 be endured. | But they who have had the 
8, good fortune to have been originally taught 


* to read well; or who, by dint of attention 
& and practice, have overcome early bad ha- 
ti- bits; wilt never be at a Tofs to know What 
nd kind bf notes or changes of the voice they 
ne ne to uſe in reciting; becauſe they have 


g oaly e poſſeſs themſelves thoroughly with 


alſe Il the ſenmmente, and the notes as neceſſarily 
5 low ae the ſound of the firings of an 
iftrumeat docs the touch. The nature 
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and kind of notes being found, there only 
remains to reduce them to ſuch a juſt pro- 
portion in reciting verſe, as ſhall produce 
melody ; and this taſk is left wholly to the 
ear, which has received powers from the 
hand of Nature perfectly adequate to the 
office. But the unfolding and right uſe 


of cheſe powers, like all the nobler facul- 
ties of man, depend upon cultivation, and 
are Joſt through neglect. We all know to 
waht an amazing degree of nice diſtinction, a 
well informed and praQtiſed ear arrives in 
muſic ; nor have we any reaſon to doubt, 
that its powers would be leſs accurate in 
the ſpeaking ſounds, were equal care taken 
in that reſpect, even though we had not 
the authority of the Greeks and Romans 
to prove the point. A cultiyated ear faſti · 
diouſly rejects all ſounds that are diſcordant; 
and as its pleaſure increaſes in proportion 
to the richneſs of the melody, it is never 
| | ſatisfied 
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fatisfied but with the greateſt degree of 
it that the ſubje& will admit, In this 
reſpect its powers are ſubordinate to thoſe 
of the underſtanding, which ſettles the ge- 
neral value; but that once adjuſted, the re- 
lative proportion of the notes to each other, 
is left wholly to the ear. In which ſhe has 
for guide the ſound belonging to the ac- 
cented ſyllable of each emphatic word, 
which, like a key-note, ſerves as a ſtan- 
dard of meaſurement to the others. 
The ſame reaſoning will hold good with 
regard to the juſt obſervation of quantity 
alſo; and chat it is well founded I can con- 
fidently affirm, from · the ſuceeſs which has 
always attended my inſtructions given in 
that way, during a long courſe of years, to 
a 'variery of pupils of different ages; even 
wo ſome far advanced in manheede 
„Having laid öpen all the Þriviciples; upon 
whith the nümbers 6f heroic verſé are 
we”, . founded; 
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fonnded; and ſhewn by what rules of com- 


poſition, their three great properties of 
melody, harmony, and expreſſion; are to 
be attained ; it will be now neceſſary to lay 
dowa rules for the proper recitation of ſuch 
verſes; as it is only by a ſuitable delivery, 
that the beauty of ſuch compoſition can be 
manifeſted. In the firſt place, all the words 
ſhould be pronounced exactly the fame way 
as in proſe. The movement of the voice 
ſhould be from accent to accent, laying no 
ftreſs 'on the'intermediate ſyllables. There 
ſhould be the ſame obſervation of emphaſis, 
and the ſame change of notes on the emphatic 
ſyllables, as in proſe. The uſual fault of 
introducing ſing- ſong notes, or a fpecies of 
chanting into poetical numbers, is diſa- 
greeable to every ear, but that of the chan- 
ter himſelf, Such readers indeed ſeem ge- 
nerally in high raptures with their own 
muſic, for, according to the old obſerva* 

don, 
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tion, aud cuiquam mnjucunda que cantat 
ip/ſe : No man's tune is unpleaſing to 
himſelf.“ But they ought to conſider, 
that they are doing great injuſtice to the 
poet's muſic, when they ſubſtitute tſeir 
own in its toom. The tune of the poet 
can then only be heard, when his verſes 
are recited with ſuch notes of the voice, as 
reſult naturally from the ſentiments ; and a 
due proportion of time obſerved in the feet 
and pauſes, the conſtituent parts of verſe. 

The next great point to be attended to, 
is the ſtrict obſervation of the two muſical 
pauſes before deſcribed, the ceſural and 
final, which peculiarly belong to poetry. 
What relates to the final pauſe, has already 
been ſufficiently explained. But, with re- 
gard to the ceſüral, whoſe feat is variable, 
and may be in all the different parts of the 
verſe, conſequently not 16. eaſily found, 
there requires more to be ſaid. In order to 
J find 
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find the ſeat of the ceſura, we are to re- 
flect, that there are ſome parts of ſpeech ſo 


neceſſarily connected in ſentences, that they 


will not admit of any ſeparation by the 
ſmalleſt pauſe of the voice. Between ſuch, 


therefore, the ceſura can never fall. Its uſual 


ſeat is, in that place of the line, where the 
voice can firſt reſt, after a word not ſo neceſ- 
farily connected with the following one, I 
ſay not ſo neceſlarily, becauſe the ceſura may 
find place where there would be no ſenten- 
tial ſtop, after a word v which leaves any idea 
for the mind to reſt on, though i it may | have 


a cloſe connexion wich what follows. | F or 
inſtance, i 

Of Eve whoſe eye darted 13 fon." 
Now'in proſe, there could not properly be 
a comma after the word, eye, from its cloſe 
connexion with the following verb; but in 
verſe, remove the ceſural pauſe, and the 


mette is utterly deſtroyed. 0 


25 
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Of Eve whoſe eye darted-contagious fire. 


Of the ſame nature is another line of 
Milton's, relative to the ſame perſon ; 


And from about her“ ſhot darts of defire— 


Pronounced in that manner with the pauſe 
in the middle of, the line, it ceaſes to be 
verſe; but by placing the ceſura after the 
word, ſhot, as thus 


And from about her ſhot ” darts of defire— 


the metre is not only preſerved, but the ex- 
preflion much enforced, by the unexpected 
trochee following the pauſe, which, as it 
were, ſhoots out the darts with uncommon 
force. | oy 
The following line of Mr. Pope's; read 


thus | 

Ambition firſt ſprung 1 from your bleſt abodes 
is no verſe, but hobbling proſe. Let the 
ceſura be placed after the word; frft, as 


thus —— of 
Us Ambition 
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85 Ambition firſt ” ſprung from your bleſt a- 
dodes 


the metre is reſtored, and the important 
word, firſt, obtains its due degree of em- 
phaſis, and is made more diſtinguiſhed by 
| Preceding this unuſual pauſe. 


Of the ſame kind are two lines of Wal- 
ler's, which I lately read, On" in the 


following manner— - 


PL 


We' ve loſt i in him arts, that not yet are found. 
The Muſes till love, their own nativr place. 


By which' pointing, the metre is deſtroyed, 
and the thought obſcured. They ſhould 
be thus divided: 


| We've loſt in him“ arts that not yet are found. 
The Muſes ſtill “ love their own native place. 


Unleſs a reader be much upon his guard, 
he will be apt to pauſe, however impro- 
perly,. at thoſe ſeats of the ceſura, which 
have been; ſet down as producing the fineſt 

melody, 
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melody, and therefore are molt pleaſing to 
the ear. Thus in the following line 

Nor God alone in the till calm we find— 


The ceſura, ſo placed, points to a different 
ſenſe from that which is contained in the 


ſubſequent line ; for, in this way, it would 
imply, that we do not find God alone, in 


the ſtill calm—but ſomething elſe here 


as the true meaning of the couplet is, that 


we do not find God, in the ſtill calm only, 


but in the ſtorm and tempeſt; and there 


fore. the pauſe ſhould be thus made 
Nor God“ alone in the ſtill calm we find, 
He mounts the ſtorm“ and walks upon the 
There would be great temptation in all the 


following lines, for the ſake of melody, to 


place the ceſura wrong. 


.. . - * 6 


The ſprites of fiery termagants inflame— 
Back to my native” moderation flide— 
And place on good ſecurity his gold— 

3 Your 
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' Your own refiſtleſs” eloquence employ— 
Or croſs to plunder ” provinces the main 
But ſuch unnatural disjunction of words, 
which have -a. neceſſary connection with 
each other, whatever pleaſure it might give 
the ear, muſt hurt; the underſtanding ; 
which ſurely in rational beings has the 
firſt right to be ſatisfied. Lines of this 
ſtructure do not in reality contain any per- 
fect ceſura; whoſe place is ſupplied by 
two ſemipauſes, or demiceſuras. As thus 

The. ſprites / of fiery termagants ' inflame. 
+ Back to my native moderation ſlide. 
And place on good ſecurity his gold. 
Your own reſiſtleſs eloquence ' employ. 
Or croſs, to plunder provinces' the main. 
Of the ſame nature is the following line— 


Nor virtue male or female can we name 
and the laſt of this eouplet - 
3 Thus 


tl 


ſe 
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Thus God and Nature _ the- general 


frame, 
And bade ſelf- love "1 and ſocial be the ſame. | 


is both which the demiceſuras ſhould be 
chus introduced— 


Nor virtue nds or female Can we name 
And bade f ſelf- love and ſocial ' be the ſame. 


Great attention ought to be paid to the 


ſemipauſes, in lines where they are me. 


duced together with a ceſura; both i in or- 
der to render the ideas more dittinet, and 
to improve the harmony. If in the laſt 


line of the following couplet, che wan 


only be marked, as thus 88 | 
— # N o 
So two conſiſtent motions 4 the ſoul, 


And one regards itſelf and one the Loch 


the two different mötidhe Ghich ute 
the ſoul, arè not diſtinctly poinited o "out ; 


which can only be done by Mgr the 
ſemipauſes, thus PP 


And 
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And one ! tegards itſelf” and one the whole. 
Having thus amply diſcuſſed all that re- 


lates to the numbers of our heroic poetry, 
I. ſhall now eater upon an examination of 
the ſeveral other kinds of metre. That 
which approaches the neareſt to the he- 
roic, 18 compoſed of verſes containing four 
feet; or as. it is commonly, though im- 


properly ſaid, of eight ſyllables ; ; ſince ſome 
contain more than eight, ſome leſs. It 


differs from the heroic by being ſhorter 
by one foot; and having little or no uſe 


of the cefura'; and alſo by being never 


uſed but with thime. And this either ; in 
corn as thus  - 30 


"The ſhepherds ad the we Sarde 50 


Pleading before the Cyprian Quten. 


The council. for the fait, began, nl ed 
-Hcouling the falſe creature, man. 11 . 931K 
Or __ in alternate rhimes, as thugwoo— - .- 


me” While 
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While from our looks, fair nymph, you gueſs 
The ſecret paſſions of our mind, 
My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs = 


A heart to love and grief inclined. 

In other reſpects this metre is the ſame 
as the heroic, has the ſame iambic move- 
ment, and admits a like .variety of feet. 
That is, our writers have all indulged 
themſelves in the ſame latitude, in my 
opinion very improperly; as theſe irregula- 
rities are much to the prejudice of melody, 
which ought to be chiefly conſidered in 
theſe ſhorterk inds of verſe, ſince they will 


not admit of that harmony and exprefſion 


which are to be found in the longer mea- 
ſure, principally depending, as I have- 
ſhewn, upon the uſe of the ceſura. There 
is one other material difference between 
this ſpecies of metre, and the heroic ; that 
whereas in the latter, a line can- never 
conſiſt of leſs than ten fyllables, in this, one 

ſyllable 
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fyllable is often dropped, and only ſeven 
remain. Of which, numbers of inſtances 
are to be found'in the Allegro of Milton. 


Haſte thee | nymph | and bring | with thee 
Jeſt | and youth | ful jol | lip | 
'Quips | and cranks | and wan | ton wiles, 
Nods | and becks ] and wrea | thed ſmiles; 
Such | as hang] o on He be's ene 
And love to ve in dimple neck; 
Sport that wrinkled Care derides, ' © 55 
And Laughter holding both his ſides. 
Come | and trip | it as | you go.. 
On the light” fantaſtic toe. 


This. liberty of dropping a Guable is 
always prejudicial to the melody of the 
the verſe, and ſhould never be allowed but 
* the fake of expreſſion; that 3 is, when 


© 3 & & 


an idea, as to claim. a right of occupying 
17 2 


the ſpace of an entire foot, making up the 


72 Dil 


8 ing 


and fo. confiitut-- 


on, _ 
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ing what is called a ſyllabic foot. Thus 
in the following inftances——, - 


Sport | that wrinkled Care derides—— | 
Mirth | admit me of thy TI, 


5 


Sinks | my foul with gloomy pain? 


See ! | ſhe ſmiles,” tis joy again, 
Swells | a paſſion in my breaſt ?, 2 
Hark ! | ſhe ſpeaks, and all is reſt Ls 


The monoſyllables beginning theſe Hind 
may, with a pauſe after them, well fup- 
ply the place of an entire foot. But / in 
cheſe— 0 UC? 3 23/11}. gn Lat} muy 
While | the cock with 128 din 
From | the ſide of ſome hoar Am.. 


The two unimportant words, While and 
From, will "not admit of ay pauſe after 


them, | and therefore the metre is defective. 


ON 3 


And UE all lines of 1 frudture, 


10 . OJ 26 # 57 f!s 
where this rule 1 not obſery ed, are ere 
Inge +3 * „K. 15 {1k 


fedtly prolaic, and wou Id not be taken n for | 
Df -NAK „ 92TE SHE] BR Y NI. 


verſe, | 


— — — Pe 
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verſe, but on account of the rhime. Such 
28— $$: | 0 42 


With two ſiſter Graces more 
Or the twiſted eglantine·— 
From the ſide of ſome hoar hill 


Right againſt the Eaſtern gate 

And the milk-maid fingeth blche— 

On a ſur-ſhine holiday. 

This kind of metre admits DER Gl 
bles, with double rhimes; — 

With wanton heed, and giddy caping, 

The melting voice thro? mazes running. 
And ſometimes of ten, by the admiſſion of 
the amphibrach ; . 

To many a youth, and many a maid 

On every hill, in every grove— 

There have been ſome poems attempted 
in verſes of four feet in the trochaic mea- 
ſure; but as thoſe require. double rhimes, 


- which are much more hard to be found 


than ſingle, the metre is continually chan- 
ging 


. - — - 


ging to the mixed ĩambie, and the inſtances 
of the purely trochaic meaſure are very 
rare. | | 


The two remaining kinds of metre, are, 
the amphibrachic, and anapæſtic; 5 ; which, 
from the nature of the feet that compoſe 
purpoſes. The Wi — having the 
accent on the middle between two, ſhort 
ſyllables, moves on in a cantering pace, 


well ſuited to pricly; and comic biene 
1 


Since conjo | a 217 1 
Is come in | to faſhion, 


And marriage | ſo bleſt on | the throne is, 
Sir Trusty | ſhall be | my Adonis. 


91 


The anapæſt having the accent on the laſt, 


after two ſhort ſyllables, is at once n rapid 
and impetuous foot, ſuited to the more 
violent emotions of the mind. As 


Vor. II. X | In 


% 
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: 7650 [Jn my rage }:fhall be ſeenn y 
Stig he reven'ge | of a Queen. 


a — 
. 


va from the very nature of theſe feet 
kbwever Cifferetitty conftituted they may 
abet for different purpoſes, our poets | 
| ha never adtiered to the « one or the other 
of theſe" metres, in any of their poems; | 
| but have made an incongruous jambll le of 
che tc like that moniter tragi-comedy, 
which 5" Wag dlfgrictd the täte Vf "ts 
iitiba.” Of chis mit ſpecies "of metre 


which has yet obtained no name” 4: 
mongſt us, take the following ſpecimen. 1 


ee . . 


If e- e'ẽr in [ thy vightT | found fa tv qur | Lene 
a Defend me | 1 fro om ar the In Alls ters | that 
oY follow; 3 | ; 
Prom "ihe knkves | and the [ETICS the 
S706! pops | of the time, e 
From the drud' ] ges id te ae vi] 
gun PRAC? „ e ol fb 


10. £ | EX This 0 


—— — 
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This ſpecies | of 'verſe - ſhould atways 
confiſt of fout entire feet containing 
three fyllables each. To preſerve the 
juſt movement in the amphibrachic; the 
lines ſhould always end with double 
rhimes; in the anapæſtic, with ſingle. 
But in this, as indeed in every other kind 
of numbers, our writers have indulged 
themſelves in ſuch liberties, as are utterly 
incompatible with the laws of melody and 
harmony. To give ſome inſtanecs of this, 


| in one of our moſt: accurate verfifiers; Dr. 
* 5 Swift. 


Ons | 090 ime | A} res mer. 
* A friar | would needs: ſhew I his talent | 
hat in Laxin, 
| But was ſore | ly put to' t [i in the malt er 
the à vers _ 
Becaũſe he | could find | OE to Teste 
ri | | pat in! ae Yo 122 848 


; al In the firſt line, we find at the Beginning 
his MES X 2 a foot 
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ö N a. foct of one ſyllable only, ſo that there 
| are two wanting. The third foot, as old 
. flo; cannot be admitted amongſt any of the 


poetie kind, none of which ever exceed 
four times, and this containing three fyl- 
lables, two of which are longg has five. 
Aud the fourth line, wants a ſyllable- 
The metre might be reſtored thu8: 

vn L wal ofice” ons Ane as ib; löl re are, 
„an Arrlir Gould needs me w ds talent in Latin, 


weren mer rarer: in the midlt of a verſe; 
| Betauſe he cduld find 10. a word to come 
Pat in. Nei * „„ 


Beſide omitting ſyllables, nothing * more 
common than the intröducitig of "fark feet 
as I gave an inſtance of Juſt flott, which 
ought never to be admitted ine poetic 


1Y B 


mene. uch N. 23 oy 5. 91:82:94 
"os be L beach wan [a der'd- to*both ! his 
eee, a0 04. 


301 8 EK Thou 


— — — — 
- 
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Thou art pen |-five my friend |ſaid the chear | 
.- filald hind oo 044 06 

; — ee a foot is introduced which 
has no accent at all, and then the metre is 
deſtroyed, unleſs we commit a fault by 


falle reading. A 
This put 'me | the friar | into" An | amaze- 
ment. a 0 „ AxwI+ owd a AP 


The line thus read is abſolute proſe ; and 
to give it the movement of verſe ĩt will be 


neceſſary to lay an accent upon the laſt Fyl- 
lable of znto, as thus 


*4# 


This put me | the friar | into an YR 
ment 
which is abſurd. 

If in this mixed ſpecies of metre any 
ſort of regularity were obſerved; if in the 
ſtanza, for inſtance, the lines were alter- 
nately anapæſtic and amphibrachic ; j and 
in the regularly rhimed verſes the couplets 
were ſo, which is the caſe in the inſtances 

9 X 3 above 
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above quoted, the ear would know what 
to expect, and might receive ſome pleaſure 
from 'the'obfervation of order. But though 
tie Writers often ſet out in this münnet; 
they won fall into the utmoſt ĩrregularity, 
ufing the anapæſtie, or amphibrachic move: 
ment juſt as it may happen to ſuit their 
convenience, or beſt agree with the rhimes 
which may occur; and thus make ſuch a 
diſcorqant jumble af metres, as no ear, at 
a kate to the & MUbE. of triton,” could 
—_-; -: bo 
But of all the different AS; of | poems tc 


amongſt us, thoſe which are called odes, cc 
feem in general to ſhew moſt the poverty | 

of our writets, and want of ſkill in the de» br 
corum of numbers. For the verſifieation in m 


theſe is uſuallyt that of the heroic kind, only ur 
gpporticiied ont in lines of different length, 
ſoltſe cbnſifting' of five, ſome of four, ſome of 


this, and loge of (is ix feet; v but all having 
5 x the 
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the ſame, movement as the hexgic, and, the 
chief diverſity to be perceived in them 
aries from the different diſpoſition of the 
rhimes.. And, in this courle they. have 


perliſted, notwithſtanding. the example f 


the ancients, who in their lyric poetry, had 


invented different kinds of metre; made up 


of ſuch feet as were peculiarly ſuited to the 
nature of the. ſubject. And what is. fall 
moe extraordinary, notwithflanding they 
had in their own language he model of an 
ode before them, in which the advantage 
to be made from uſing a variety of metre, 
conſonantly to the laws of decorum, is 
amply diſplayed. I mean Draden's cele- 
brated ode | on St. Cectha's day. To exa- 
mine all the beauties of which, would take 
up too much time; I ſhall therefore. ji 
make a few obſervations upon ſome of 
moſt remarkable Paffages. In the narr 
_ he has very-propedy, ied the Kh 
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tambic; of our herdic verſe; finely diverſi- 
fied to the ear in point of harmony, and 
to the underſtanding in point of expreſſion. 
But when be comes! to the deſariptive part, 
or hat may be called the painting of po- 
eta numbets, he then changes to that ſpe- 


x97 of, metre which is peculiarly adapted W 
his ſubje&; whether it be of a nature to 
ex61te. gay and lively, or gloomy and vio- 
lent emotions, Thus in his deſeription of 


Ba NP. the i: movement chiefly 


prevails IO LTC x JK, 
un ech ey er er fiir ant" young, 0 
FR Drink ing | joy's did, | firſt or Ln, 4 
Bac'chus' 5 ings | are a exeas'ure, 
Drink ing | is the ] 0 Pear ure, 
deus 20 Rich the | treas ure! phones 
n "Sweet the pleas" weed (ls oil cove 
Sweet is | pleas ure af ter ano 57 3 


bus 


j 


When he deſcribes Alexander 's imagination 


as heated almoſt to a pitch of phrenzy, he 
HRK. | „ then 


he 
1en 
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then chariges AIR powerful zun 
mixed iambics. tO 17 [07 fi 108 5415 1 ber 


The mas f ter fa | the tut f nl rie. 
His plow' Ping check | His ar dent eyes, 
And while f he heaven ¶ and earth | defied; 
Chang d his hand I. and chack d ¶ his pride: 


in this laft Une we may öblerve how 
much the expreſſion | is enforce by a fall 
alteration i in the metre. Tie three” Pi 


ceding lines al conſiſt of forcible an and puſh- 


[1 90 1 = 244 of 
ing iambics ; the laſt commences wit A 


ſyllabic foot, which ſtops you unexpecte 4 
and prepares you for the enſuing change 
in the numbers; which being intended to 
excite melancholy, have a more flow. and 
ſpondaic movement, the accents of the ĩam- 


bics, lying chiefly upon vomels, or ſemi- 


vowels. ide; þ 19121 alls 


Hie chẽſe | a muro | ful miſe, 0 


omi 177 alt, ? > 


He 


Fonte führ, 
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He ſung Nati I us ern good, ; /, 
By 806: ſevere | a fte 
Fällen fallen | fallen Suede, att 

| Fallen | from his high | eſtate W 

And wer | tering in his blood 42 | 

Defer';| ted at I his ut” | moſt need 

By th6ſe | his for | mer boũn | ty fed; 

On chẽ I bãtce carth | expas'd | he Hes 

With not! | a friend | to cloſe | his eyes, 


With down 1: caſt looks | the} joy | tef leſs vic e Ken [ 
fat e, hy : 
e ving in 1 his al | ter'd Gal n 
The va |? rious türns | of chan'te T _ 
And now] and then | a gh f he e 
8am And tears began to flow. 95 
From pity the tranfition to W was 1 
Nu but a kindred ſound to move, 
For pity meh che mind to lose. 
T0 produce this effect, the poet changes 
his numbers to the more gentle and plealing 


7 movement. 
fely [ ſweet in | Ly dian f meas ares, © 
he | ſooth'd his | ſoul to] pleas ures. 


82 
War 
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Wär he] fang is I toil and trouble, + 
Hon our but an empty bub ble: 
Never | ending | fill be | gin ning, 
Fighting | ſtilr ant f ll def | tre ing: 
If the | world be worth thy [| wir'niag; 
Think, O] think" ir | worth en Wr 
Lovely | Thais | ſits be | side thee, 


Take the [ _ the | god's pro vide * 


f en d: V 
Here the king i 18 repreſented as ſinking un- 


Try, 


der the delicious ſenſations, which, love and 


wine had occaſioned, and his. whole ſoul at 
length wrapped in the pleaſing, delirim. 
To rouſe him from this ſtate, aud awaken 


j * 


461 
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the more violent paſſions, the mighty maſ- | | 
ter once more changes his numbers to ibe a 
puſking-iambic, and impetyous apa; i 1 
| Now arte he gl] dep He again (wn 
| 45 | devjer | and yer þalok | der train, a U 
Break” þ his hand- þ of flecy | aſun der, by. if 
3 re of | 
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Hark ! har k | the hor” PRO e 


b f l 
rais'd; | up his head”, | 1 65 
7) 4. Hr 1) I pf Aſt}. | 
wk s Vibe ['from'th be dead; IC Is 


de Aird. be tires | ! 51218 
Revell Ftebengꝰe | Tims | theus cies! 
A fre art 
Ses the Makes f that they art e 
19:11 they bifs in their hat, 
Andi the ſpar _ tha Baſh';| from thei 


9194117 Nes! *. 0A 01 1109 706 2906 
dn b 00 w/all ve deauties ariſing 


from the admirable compoſition of this-oll; | 


with regard to its numbers Aone, wolild ze; 
quire a volume. The inſtances: I have'pto- 
duced, are ſuſficient to ſhew 'what advan- 
tage dur lyrie poetry might feceive, if our 
writers would follow thi evattiple of Dry- 
den, in obſerving the decorlim of numbers, 
and varying their mettre itabiy to their 
ſubject. And yet, I do no Eno KA any 


10 243 


attempt of that kind has been wade, except 


17 180 


by Mr. Pope; who has ꝓrofeſſedly entered 
8 g, „CC the 


de ine vi bi EY 2d JE a whips 


on the ſame ſubject; ; and in- wha hich, he has 
only expoſed his own want of, kill 3 in the 


Dios 1 SIL i 


; general principles, of n vmbers, and his.great 
| inferiority to Dryden in that reipet. His 
chief object ſeems to be, to emulate Dryden 
at leaſt in the variety of his metre q but then 
he varies only for the ſake of varying, and 
does not ſeem to know how to adapt ate 
chabges to Hie ſubject. Where! hel nichns 
totexeite imaged) — —— 
quite the air of burleſque. „it IIZ i dirwe 
Sad Orphtus fought his conſort hot 92117: 
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r Th inexorable gates were bar d, dub. 
ur . And nought waz ſgen, and doughf us heard nl 
y- Around the dreary coaſt, DD F | . 


TS, 4196 Fur grad N 9 5 30 ity I 


. eam 28 bu f. 0 

eir i ; Diſmableres 95155 51 112 511 Anis bas i 

Fires thi e N it | f ) WIIOGE? 16 a j 

ny 101 24h Ks T ern 1 | 

123 G as Ju 16) Jt uri . 
pt Bohlen , ee 


red ld Goon; ff q e . 54% by 15% = 


the 05 And cries of tortur'd 2s 3 
This 
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This is the very kind of metre which Ar- 
buthnot judiciouſly choſe for his: Lalliputian 
ode to Gulliver. Dust en Tow gp GU-,£ 


? [ 0 
* 2181 


In FEY 2 131 \ ey 74 81-071 
Le e 
eu! Cair my eyes 9 Sten FILE! 7: 
bos Reach thy ſiae ?, 311 AI TH} £8 wt | 
ed \#! CR TO, C3 T0 TIEGHD LL IVITICU 


e ſtand, & 
pts [> 810 Let * T1KTC 7,3? 97755 IL E 10 S Ina 


When hen ſpeskr of the, gifecd, which thy 
mauſic.of Qrphrys, had om n the infernal gei- 
ties, he falls into the metre. uſed in. the 


$GI OC 


melancholy ditties + of, the old Eagiq ba. 
lads. _— 40 8 
He a and hel A 8 x 
To hear the — «i 


Stern Proſerpine x d, 5 0 * 


45 


And gave him back chef fair. . 


130m 


And topoint out the exultatorof muſic, upon F 
this extraordinary; triumph over deuchi and f 
over hell, he falls i into the mot, cots Tnove- 


ment that can be uſed, the aniphibrachic. 5 
Thus 


7 


ab] 
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hes Wag would plev iti 
l- Oer death and Oer hell 1 1 tand 


A conqueſt | how hatd arid | bot idrious!. 
Tho' fate had | faſt bound her 


* s H. in 


With Styx nine | times rot old her 
Yet miſic | and love were Habe. 


f 
In deſcribing the deep melancholy, and 
gloomy deſpair of Orpheus, 1580 his ſe- 
cond loſs of Eurydice, partly b 7 Als double 


rhimes;'ﬆtid" partly by his Enfiphitin tied 
ry Me whole into butteſqu ies fte 


1 1 
a A Range 2 Og, Le 30 „8910 
ow under anging mountains, 


Ms the fall of Lune. 
Or where Hebrus wanders, FIT zbs! 
Rolling in mar 1281 


ga rrYr > ' at} YAhar?, + Þ a 
o 1. 1 : * . 1222 4 E 4 
All alone, 1 an 1 
) Oil p N SLE * 291 TÞ = 
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aher dak gon LEM 


*. a+ 22; * 71 e xl 
He wakes his moan 


on - Ak calls ber gholt © i cesar 


TC fy * 


nd are Aceh | Ever, ever "RY IF: — 15 55 1H. 


e This eat Ur 2 Piet Gin K. lai 
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When in the meadows. that are green 
I am ſeen, 1 an 
| With m yes fo wh „ot Heup: 0 
All alone d ji? 4 F is 
1 e 
1 e ee 
Like a ſtone that's dead. 
| tt gb att. gnid noble 
1 deferidiog g the death of Orphi = 
dicke — [> arte. 3 1 to lol bro: 


r en ig dere Furdice bs g. 
c A 8 trembled on hjs to tony ue; 


id. Ot 3 2710? 3; 


Eurydice the woods, 2 
Earydice the Bead Sat We 
Eurydice the rocks; And and hollow Men tains 
rung. Dar unde vi5dw 10 
He ſeems reſolved to! ouꝛdo Virgiliim mak- 
ing five repetitions of the name? of Eury 
dice, inſtead of three! Indeed, lit td whole 
of the ode, he does net deem tb Have hit 


bat 


upon any one paſfage t t bat cin be called 


ei 9e. 5 „16 T 


good. Where he has moſt. laboured, and 


. FRET] WY | * 


where, by ſuperficial readers, he, might be 
. - "thought 
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thought to have ſucceeded beſt, the expreſ- 
ſion is puerile, and founded upon a falſe 
principle of his own, laid down in his 
Eſſay on Criticiſm 


The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe—— 


which differs from the true rule, laid down 


by Lord Roſcommon— 
The ſound ſhould be a comment on the ſenſe 


For the expreſſion in. numbers. ariſing 


from the former, is to the latter, what 
punning 18 to true wit, 


It may ſeem ſtrange to accuſe a writer, 
who is generally allowed to excel all others 


in verſification, of a want of knowledge 


in poetic numbers; but the. truth is, he 
turned his thoughts only to one part of 


numbers, and that was ſimple melody ; ; to 


the neglect. of harmony and expreſſion. 
And this was the ſureſt way to obtain gene- 


ral vogue; becauſe the charms of the one 


could be perceived by all readers; the beau - 
Vol. II. * ties 
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ties of the others, only by” a few. And 


— * — 


general, this muſt ever be the caſt, accor- 
ding to Mr. Pope's own obſervation, 

That moſt by numbers judge a poet's ſong, 
Arid imootfi or fough, with en; is righror 


wrong. 


Nothing has contributed ſo much to the 
various Tae our 1 Pere, and the 
neglect of all nd # ers &f verſifi- 


cation, as the uſe of that j poor Gothic or 


d: 6 ged: ring wits —_ t 
nament, rhime ; which, placed ; at "the end 
OTT 4s 444 * 52 C1443 


of our verles, like a rudder 10 2 a thip, re- 
gulates all the motions of the whole poeti- 


cal Sich. As this is 4 müder , 


requires an all 


ample diſcuffibn;' 1 ſhall p 
i vr deliver” an expreſs diſſertation to 
tha chk; in which 1 mull ky open the 


many bad e keclt wo - uſe of it has 


Q BY Ju 
(2 LESS * if} 71 


Fa upon the E f if Language, 


11977 2215 "EDS 75 
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Na q 4K $2) _ ** | 
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Extracted from the ninth chapter of the 


19 Je 


n book of Br1TISH EDUCATION. 


0 An Wm to 


ToOTHING as contributed ſo mack 
No: to deſtroy all true taſte for poetry as 
pon a eſtahliſhment of rhime. A fooliſh admira- 
"the tion of this Arifling and artificial ornaments 


has | 148 tyengd people's thoughts from the con- 
= templatign. of the real and i natural beauty of 


f numbers. Like the Iſeaclites, we have gone 
IS Ia 1 2 whoring 
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Mum 3:75:01 1803 vt {| Ada 
whorin after our own ancies, and \ wor- 
at VI d T99691N 11: 0 8 


f 
deren hi idol 755 2 70 e zeal, 
that our lan gage has in great meaſure 
| 7 


2 1 1 21 4 5 10118 

fallen a ſa Gerifice to 1 „ what: a candid - 
Ser) S730 3111 110 — 5 } fri if \ Tr 
b Da as ingenuouſly ſaid upon "Oh 


291 24 11457 Mig 368 21. Hof gv I 
dect, notw thitanding that their tongue 
* 


2 1 5413 0g 199 1 1 2 
is Inca abl of any 5 mg meaſure 
— 10 95 —— 10 8 


I thout rhime. „There is ! in poetry, 
* Thoſe obfervatce caſts fs much trill, 
PE ſuces fo few beautits in verſe; as 
ou that off ming. Rhim' e fre requenitly malms, 
Jaaud Ang ee ehbtvites the lente of 
7 Aae ourſe.” For one bright thought which 
* the pa oi GF f rhiming thirds In our way 
by c ance, it's "certaiiily every try day the 
Ab A handred öchers, WHi Arty 
br 60d Hut 16 Make tie f, were it hot 
Tor ©for th he richnefs or. novel 4 ne Uiime, 
5 19 with wh hk efe thoupHls ate Attehded. 
A 50 0} 916 8407 —_— 15 91 yd yiao ' 
-#tib, BeH. AU Lic 95011011 | 
Nu: 1 = Some 
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© Some perhaps will ſay, chat there muſt 
| : certainly be Aa much greater beauty i in 


m7 


c rhime than 1 pretend to allow. The con- 
0 ſent of all nations (they wi will add) i is a ſet en 


0 Gble Proof i in favour of rhime; the uſe 
of which is at preſent univerſally ado; pred. 


3701 112114 51 


th My anſwer i is, in the fir place, that 1 
a 1 2 conteſt the agrecableneſs of thime; Z 


TW 1741 84 


ny look upon this agreeableneſs ir in a 


1 ON: SCI TEE 


« mach.” inferiar light, to that which ariſes 

* from the numbers and harmony « of verſe, 

and which hem $ itſelf continually quring 
L Nun 

| the, metrical, Pronunciaty Nl. Numbers 


«and. harmony are a light which throws out 


409 | 2111 


SA onſtany. lyſtre;. but rhime i is A mere 


4 aten thigh diſappears after haying givep 
xx & bog ip ſplendor, In fant, the 
Aigheſt rhime has but a tr ranſient e elle. 


J 71 18 2 oy 1YT If 


. 
Were we, evep.to rate the value of verſes 


0.7 * only by the difficulties that are to be ſur- 


9 mounted in making them, i It; ĩs leſs diffi- 
zome Ml ©1107) ? 23 cult, 
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cult, without compariſon, to xbhime com- 
pletely; than to compoſe. numerous, and 
bs harmonious verſes. In aiming at the lat- 
ter, we meet with obſtacles at every word. 
Naibiog extricates a French poet out of 
4 theſe diffiquhics, but his gegius, bis ear, 
and perleyerance ; for he has/nq aſſiſtance 
o expect from any method hitherto, re- 
duced to art. Theſe obſtructions do not 
occur ſo frequently, when 3, perſon, pro- 
Apaſeg only to rhime well; and beſides, in 
dendeavouring to ſurmount them, he meets 
© :withtheafliſtagce of a dictionary of rhimes, 
£cObat favourite: book of all ſevere rhimers. 
Din, let athele, geatlemen, ſay, what, they 
„will, there zre nong of them but what 
of, hayg.4his excellent work, in. their ſtudies. 
+4 (Sqcapdiypn] grant that Me him gll our 
tn that our neighbours do like- 
Wise moſt. BF 95 theirs...N+ - ting (ie 
2 mins eee in Ai and 


22 2 3 America. 
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America. But the greateſt part of theſe 
people are barbarians; and the rhiming 
nations, that have been ſince civilized, 
© were barbarous and illiterate. when their, 
poetry was firſt: formed. The languages 
, they ſpoke were not ſuſceptible of a great- 
er perfection of verſe, when they laid as 
c if were the firſt foundations of their poe- 


try. True it is, that the European na- 


© tions here ſpoken of beægame in proceſs 
© of time a polite and learned people. But 
© as they poliſhed themſelyes not till a long 
time after they had -been formed. into a 
body politic, and as their national cuſtoms 
vere already ſettled, and even ſtrengthen · 
© ed by the length of time they had been 
© ſtanding, when theſe nations received the 
improvements ariſing from a- judicious 
* culture of the Greek and Latin tongues; 
thoſe euſtoms have only been poliſhed and 


0 mended, but could never be entirely al- 


T * © tered,” 
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—if8r6d. Rif Achitect, who has undertaken 


0 fepait dd Gothic! bdiktingyimay 
clke Tome alterations To render it more 


8H Odidus, but he cant Alter the de- 


arten Nich kfiſe from the firſt conſttut- 
ten He eafnot ſhape it into a regular 
obülding, without pulling . down the old 
bre, in order to erect a ni ediſice upon 


eiuldifferent pla. > g- to Annie! 


#17161 Rhitfie, ub well as fiefg and duels; owes 
its oft the barbarouſteſs» of cur an- 
derb The'people/fronmwhour the Ho- 


acdexh flatlens ate deſtended, and who ſub- 


Werted che Roman empire; had already 
Tie poets) cho barbarlans, when they 
<A fried #i Gaul, and ther provinces 
aof the empire. Asche Anguages, in 
e rküch theſe ignbrant poets Wrote) were 
1b fufffteie nx improved tb bear handling 
baechrdinR totche rules off mttri, nerven 
Ddtted oH — they fantird 


DITLLICY * o there 
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ere 
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there would de fameroraament/in termi- 


nating wich he fame ſound, two gonſe- 
<eutive or relatiye parts of a diſcourſe, both 


© of vhich were to be of an equal extent 


Thie identity of final ſonnds, repeated at 
© the: end ofa certain number of ſyllables, 
9 formed a kind of grace. and ſeemed to 


< oxpreſs, or / did if you pleaſes: expreſa, 


ſomething of a cadence in vexſe. Thus 
„ib was, in lb probability, that rhimel firſt 
noſe andi eſtabliſhedꝭitſalf in Furope :+; | 
Here. we have a full picture of rhimeſpre· 
ſented to us, together with the hiſtory of 
ithcriſe and progreſs; the xgitimatg off 
ſpring af barbariſm and neceſſity, nurſed by 
ignorance. However untoward its proſ- 
pects auight he from the circumſtanceg of 
it birth and nurture, yet ĩm timę ĩt has ar- 
rixed at ſuch a degree of &rength and power, 
aw to invade: the poſſaſſions f harmony and 
numbers in the regions of poetry the ge- 
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nuine children of knowledge and polite- 
nels, which it has entirely ſubdued, and re- 
duced. to à ſtate of ſlavery, and a blind 
ipedience to its, abſolute authority, The 
barbatiſm of its origin cannot be dauhted, 
fince: it has ever been found. amongſt the 
mot tude and favage nations, but was not 
even known to the more poliſhed and re- 
fined. Nor can we be to ſeek from what 
x Rock it comes, when we rſee that it is ſo 
eongenial with all the tongues derived from 
the Gothic root, that in thoſe it is eonſider- 

_ od as a chief ornament, and gives the;moſt 
Senetal "delight 3 whereas, in the \nobler NY] * 
Greek and Latin, far from adding any beau- 
ty to them, i becomes ridiculous, and ot - 
caſſons diſguſt v. Jo that any nation, which 
3s. proud of its poetry on-thas ſore, nuly 
„I, will bott once perceived by Joblig over che 
poems in' Leonine verſe, which in the times ef wopkiſ 
lepaing were @ much in vogue 


— 


boaſts 
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boaſty of its barbarity; and is ſo far on a 
footing with thoſe ſavages, who wear rings 

| and other gewgaws in their noſes, and bob- 

bidg at their lips, by way of ornate. 

And ſhould any people be happily: poſſoſſed 

of a language equally capable of al}:the 


t charms and powers of mymbers-with'thoſc 
- of the andicnts, yet give the preferenco-10 
t thime, wherein would they differ fromithe 
0 wild Indians who barter theit diamond atid 
n precious ſtones for bits of glaſs and tinklivg 
— balwbles 2: 11 01642 EN , 0 t H 94s 

ſt Rim Has tidt only been a falſe and un- 
er neceſſary ornament to the Engliſh *poetty, 
% dut his Ykdniſeralimoſt deſtroyed its» trhc 
c- beamy, and in u grext meafure unhurmo- 
ch nmiſed our language. Like ſome kinds of 
iy red paint, which; applied t6 the fac&7give 
che it an artificial glow ; but Whoſe paiſonous 
iſh quality, by conſtant uſes devours the natu- 


MIO 7 ANT of 2156 grntgy 


Ks u | : ral 
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rabbloaom; ſhtivels up the'{kin, and impairs 
thaſcbnſtnution ii Bo that a tuſtom i hegun 
thwughracdtdental>palenefs:from a weakly 
deaf body] orrimdulgedrthrough wars 
tommteſd, may in tine come tolbe not a mat- 
tenuf choice bud of nereſſit y env ano 
-:0When out language wav i its fir ſtate 
ofirudeneſe arid im perfection: hłe / moſt v- 
thers derived from the ſame Gdothiw original, 
t abdunded ſo in monoſyllables, and words 
artleſshy compoied of the moſſiiiſſonaut and 
diſuordant letters, that all attempts in Ou 
Poets, towards introducing numbers and 


harmony: into! their meaſures: muſt, have 


proved-fruitleſs.and,yain;; Ta ſupply their 
places they were. therefore. obliged to have 
:repaurſe-to rhime. But wheu it Wag en- 
Nched and refided, by means of the cultiva- 
tl of the learned / languages, vii vaſt 
deres vf well nmel andi walleſqunding 

Wdrds;; compoſed: af different and proper 
»3/dgt numbers 
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numbers of fyllables, it would have been 
eaſy then, to have eſtabliſhed new andihat» 
monious meaſures, ſuited to the :genius of 
the newly improved tongue, But on the con- 
trary, the only uſe made ofi theſe acquiſiy 
tions, was, tor iricreaſe theieinpire o rhime. 
Foreign words were not admitted asi deni- 
zeug, but. treated as i prifonerss and, byith- 
out: regard 40) their - nohle-delccnt;, f 
Hothed in ſlawiſh. dreſſes, and ghained o 
the var The mercileſs porta, with aerur 
elcyrlikee that of Proeruſtes, dragged albſuch 
us were of. tall aud comely ſtature, cothe 
bed of 'thime;-and:lopped them to that fing. 
Nor did ſuch bf the natives us happeneditp 
reſemble itim in thoſe reſpects eſtape cia 
bit better! Wllatever diſorders there might 
Rave beuft bs dur language before, this Was 
e ffrft blom wich was given to its couſti- 
iulionp aid tlie firſt» diſehſi which feẽj 
'upoy thervitulen Molb words f tyrbidyl- 
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lables wert reduved to one, Gfithree to two, 
ani ſo upwardt This tomajõ,ee by a 
ganeral taw/ with @liede-repard-to-found, 
thats die vowels: were) uf courts; baniſhed, 
and the harſheſt conſonants often huddled 


togtther.. No can there be any: cauſe aſ- 
ſand for this, but ĩn drder to increaſd the 
pet nutifber vf'thithes: For ar the final 
ſyaades of "our herdie Ines im fhüme muſt 
be 15887 r Abcented; tio Word ending in 3 
2 unascented y able co peltbiy 


—— Cute of in that reſpect. Againſt this 


& Poe m7 und i fure , by crow 
ſy wh he => 1 of e every fu fuch ſhort ſyl- 


97 th 157 er tant 44 warer i 
Able, an crowding the conſonants into the 


WS >, 2 0 nr 74 9611. 171 


preced, ing « one. This Practice is humour- 
217 27 * 8 2 1. 1 s SY) 


l are by Dr. Swift in one of, U the 
Trier:, Thug vf ram one fylable, and 
I the\rekt;_.p8 the owl fattened her 
„mies after the; had bit off their lege to 


TIC prevent 


WC — 
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prevent them from running away; and H 


ours be ther fame. reaſon for maiming uf 


© yords, it will certainly anſwer the und, 


© for Tam ſure no other nation will deſire tc 


+ bofrfow them. 705 131108 iy He 


An example ot two will fer this mutter 
in a elear light, and at the ſamt time new 


the ill effects of ſuch practice. The third 
perſon of the preſent tenſe of the Euglih 


verb, to out, ras ae written arr. i 


6 WW & Sw 00S 


be ved as chin in hetoie vale; they 
were reduced to one ſyllable, and the ters 


mination altered to Moves, proves; " and 
this rule was made general in regard to 12 


verbs. In the increaſe” of the verbs, to 
drudge, wo gradge, it was formerly * writ- 


ten and pronounced dfud-ged, grub ged, | 


26 two ſyllables,” but for the 1 read 


they were redluctd to onA Ardg d, Rr 
In the laſt of theſe-exaniples we 'may {oe 
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And this cuſtom, as: Dr. Swift has very 
vowel, has formed ſuch harſh and jarring 
ſounds as none but a northern ca could 


old termination of -eth,, as Proueth, into 
— as proves, che uſe of chat letter has 
been greatly multiplied. This i is more 
immediately. obvious in. all, ſuch verbs as 
- originally contain one or more. 5's, as deſigns 
| for dert aer for allet are 


* diſpeſſeſeth. 
Nor are theſe the 1 1 ſal 


of e uſe of rhime ; pronunciation has 
deen alſo rendered more uncertain by it; 
for though at -firft view it might rather 
ſeem to be a guide to that, 28 :it certainly 
3 poets 
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potts have allowed themſelves, in order to 
render the taſk-of rhime more eafy, it ſerves 
rather do perplex, than aſſiſt people, in their 
inquiries after true pronunciation. For; 
theſeꝰ gentlemen have not been contented 
to admit into the number of good rhimes 
all ſuch words whoſe final ſyllables ſtrike 
the ear with a ſimilarity of ſound, but all 
ſuch as appear to the eye conſtructed in the 


ſame manner, though their ſounds be very 


different when repeated. For inſtance; the 
wards: loves, proves, and groves, appear 


exatly ſimilar to the eye; the vowels and 
two laſt conſonants in all being the very, 
lame, they, look aa if, their ſounds too 


certainly he. read; ſo hy one who. was not. 


acquainted with the idiom af our tongue. 


lowed to ba goods rhimea have ry diffen, 
rent ſdunds ter the ear 3, though: cuſtom hay, 
Vor. II. 2 rendered 


* 


And pet theſe ghrpe, words, vhich are al. 
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* thi — to Un yet _ .ab- 
ſardiry. of the, Practien will be immediately 
ble by writing down;/the words.as they 
ar pronounced, laut prove and groves, 
brcwhlch:; we may perceives: that. it is only 

Ahe las. word the letter o has its on 
ſonod;/in-the Gr it has che power of 2 
and in, the: ſeoond, of double o, and 
cunſequemiy chut - theſe words cam no more 
rhime to each ether than theſe chatn are 
compoſed" of different vowels.. Nor can 
there de coticeived a more ridiculous rule 
thy that which" makes tlie eye ui arbiter 
of und. But the piers were in the right, 
ih order” 6 Teffet® their I lubDur te 6b 
tt ad greut 2 latitude As poſſible for their 
ferourite rHinic;" and aue ure hniun- 
dotted poflefſion of: albwords of: fimilar 
ſotinds itt PE hint” far Aifferentiy 
ov iaper7ttheys thonght=mhey diert th 
eiſuat prbptiety ay cim Walt words that 


Nals di mad bocftionce? (fy 1 br 


4 * 
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wete felt” on paper "as if ey ſorted 
alk, though they àppebred very Uiferttit 
wREA Foken. As this practice 1 univetfat 
even amongſt our beſt rhimers, tere is nd 
octafidh H to 4 how” much it may Phtzle 
ind millead thoſe, Who would affiſt then 
ſelves i dcqcfritg à knowledge of vous! 
tongue by reading the poets; tibt"t0 men- 
tion the many deviations from the right 
ve I found: which may be pointe) out i the 
an | beſt of them, on account of the tetuptation 
ule of an apt word. In which ſome have in 
dulged: themſelves: ſo looſely, as to give 
diffexent- pronunciatiens to the ſame words 
id different places» according xs it het ſerved; 
the preſent turn. The ſane cauſe. Has alſo; 
affected our / language dot a; Hittle in tegar$ 
tos the feriſe aud meaning of Words. This 
wall: be bweng engughy to. an one who: 
Dette, Rudd dur Hirsau, apdirioce, with, 


her late ce emonE THEN N made uſe of. 
Wards which furniſhed them with a lucky 


Z 2 rhime, 
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chime, though at the expence of preciſion. 
And this may perhaps be one of the chief 
ſources of the 1 rigs denten of 
our words. y dd eignes 
Thus bas chime Pius the Sn ene- 
my to our language in all its eſſential a 


b 
wen 25 ornamental qualities ; and in pro- 
ftion as its power and influence increaſed, i 


e of ſound, harmony; numbers, eK - Nc 
pion, energy, clearneſs, and preciſion, f 
Have been diminiſhed. And though the 1: 
Feeral opinion be, chat the refintement'uf I fi 
bur languatze may be dated from the, tie al 
dat the refinement. commenced in rhithe, 
in the days of Dryden, &(c. yet this may 
Ufily be ſbewu to be originally an error 
in judgment founded on falſe appearances, m 
tice ftrentztilened by time ande eDh¹ffHm; I h. 
a that out language! inſtead of a pro 
Stele molicl towards perfection, ieh 1a 
W i ie N. ie, ee h 


Wu ' *gjous 
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. tious ſpectators, has really been deſcribing 
ief 2 circular one, and. conſtantly, though; i im 
of | perceptibly, bending towards | the point of 
N its original barbarity from which it ſet out. 
ne- This may be ſeen by comparing its pre- 
as ſent with its original condition i in that if 
ro- ſpect. The great defects of our tongue, in 
ſed, its rude primary flate, were, that f it w 
be- chiefly, compoſed of monpſyllables, 4 I = 
Gon, thoſe) made; up of ill-choſen,, conſonarts; 
the linkeil together by as few. vowels as Polt 
atcof I ſible. This fault it had in common ard 
time all other tongues, previous to weir e gf 
nme, cultivation and refinemęnt; 3 but more par: 
I ticularly. thaſe ſpoken; by the northern, ; Das 
exrot | tions, the roughneſs of whole, natures ap 
arices, manners eem 16 hase gopmunicated, 


flow; || harſhmeſs to thein ſpeech. When, by.con- 


pro |} queſt commeres, i the, introduction of lite- 
hx R dee bene e gur 


wo 1444 5; 


language wa enriched Win pan N 
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bers of words/horrawed from gther tongues, 
or elle Lare it 58,991, Fengered 
tle. o or no. . in Point. of. found. or 
barmovy:. For che ney and adopted. words 
were obliged, to. eon form to the gegius of 


tho MES and upon, their admiſſſon were 
ſrigped of „their, ornamental , Vvowels; 3, and 


many of cheir better - founding, coplonapts 
werg, changed, fpr, thoſe ofa, tougher Kind, 
which, "FM more in, ulc,. and, famaliar, 50 
the gore. ,T hey were all 9 K 
. few yl ables. as poſſible b cutting off 


EK 7 2 


thei initial vowels | or their. terminations, 
N h u 1 f „ ei ur 14101192 


.Thus,0uk of exper It do Was, made 43 


{rgneous frrange, deentug debt, dubito do Zoubt, 


39701 244. 866: $7: 
elericys, PO ry {fa de N 
Art, 2ogts. found is, impoſiible to. produce 
aN ae * K s out, of ſuch diſco rd 


ant materia and were therefore obli ed 
F:11v5. 2 Boat err N 2 on, H 

to co tent tl mlc ves with th gle and 

q CLI ons 71910 ff — 98 gygih 

r 

ni beth 15 S M7 
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diſcarding rhime eutirely, and relying we- 
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poor ornament of rhime. Theſe hg ſus 
ceeded them endeavoured: all they could t6 
remedy the defects in our language, jand 
make, it capable of numbers, by adding 
length to Words, and increaſing the nun- 
ber of vowels. This was begun by : Sir 
John Gomer, 400 afterwards carried ton 
great height by bis „diſeiple Onguce“. 
Though the language had not! as: yet Af 
rived gat fufficient perfection, <0 admit Uf 


17 U upon numbers, yet by keepin g Thimé ih 
its proper ſubordinate ſtate. it- was" day 

tending” towards. it. For in the. days chf 
e rhime was conſßidered in; mee 


light, as the loweſt: part of poetry. Nei- 


cher ſound nor meaning were ever Hack- 
ficed to it: whetever their ihtereſl Veclitle 
nia, rhime was: \ always blip to 


151901 TT 


give way; it Was thought . $ —— to 
have. an indifferent or. bad fl MS thas "to 


Z 4 maim 
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m or perple ile i ſenſei -broprontinci- 
udn No wworũs Werk contacted; itis vu 
di thivwwon H ſyNables 6 order to Wake 
DO Tor Wat; Un the n Er, the yl pre- 
Hxed-inirit, and added finativifvels: aw of. 
ter 46 poſe) The trminating | was al. 
hiya (umtiedio):Theverbvin general rere 
tengthenody by the addition bf eth and e 
inriltieir variatians; and: Matty of the: nouns 
as Well us venbs by en in the ahirdapenſun, 
all theſe aſteps towards rendering dur lan- 
guage) completely: fit fon m bertvand ma- 
ſur vero efenteil by forme whoaftirdartl 
tie and who have very impuoperlyibetn 
called the neſiners of: our-y0r gue; hem in 
fad the havebeen the ohief borrupter f 
Ni forr-who yore! poſſeſſeal off H 
fatũit ya Thinking Vy:thatpieafing! knack, 
relle) te th apubities! of alk pepe, 
&bakhe@ he ente ref we halb and ef 
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coun: gave chime therſirſt place im poetry. 
Thie uſurpet⸗slike all others, exetaiſed his 
POIWEt)180 A tyrabnicali manner, and the 
whole, langnage was made ſubſenvientoto 
its wil ehen oa was thatour vowels were 
apaindiſcaxded i ang to de old; bare. 
barous rule; and the £dhſoriants: huddled 
together. Them ĩt was that che initial and 
terminating ſyllableb were loppod / and mo- 
asſplables lonc again multiplied. The 
futal e became mute) eth was changed im 
the! hiſſimg ir D nd. , was frippdoof its 
el with numnberleſs other corruptinnsʒ 
which:ittwodtd be needleſb to repeat And 
ali>dhidiwjchy1n0 other view in the. world; 
bur neronaſe wie munber of thiumes,. Nad 
they made uſe of tl 26A. pbetital Hooked 
o in the dd bÞ chiming, alle conſtitution 
o oui language could! not haue been in 
pakxed pylit. 0 But he poaty knew to well; 
that if words mere written ef ProDuð ! 


Muc differently 
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differently” ac the end df tines, from (what 
they were · in other places; Thim wobld 
habe but a prevarions! tenure; and would 
fene diſlodged. They therefore: abbrt. 
Hutecl their words it the ſameimant in 
alk parts of the vorſe/ and not cel 
Wich this, they introdurrd : tlie ume cuſ- 
toms into proſe too, Thus itfie evilithas 
irretrievably / been ſprtad through the ole 
fubſtancg, as well as form of bur language. 
Whoever will take the trouble on to caſt 
his eye over @ fe pages of Chancery and 
compare them with thols, of apy, modern 
poet, will ſoon daſcover, by the number uf 
epaſtrophes in che latter, that the, propor- 
gxeater in hit days than at preſents and 
that, conſequently. the yards tf 1/95 lang 
* ByaS6 were, beter ,conſticred as ine 
to Six, Nlezſusg. g the 1 in, Pint. of 


ſound, , «3102510724437 not A044! 16014 
uns:: | All 
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1» All»theſe corruptions of our language Z 
will upon the leaſh | reflection, 5 evidentiy 
appear to have been wing to the negleR 
of the ſtudy of oratory. For had the art 
of ſpeaking been made a: neceſſary branch 
of education, (which it certainly ſhould bave 
been for many important reaſons at the time 
ofthe Reformation] our language would 
very ſoon, like the Roman, have been fixed 
upon tated. invariable .rules- The care of 
it in regard to ſound and pronunciation 
would: then have belonged to their natural 
guardians, the public ſpeakers, who wore 
more intereſted; in the proper ſupport of 
thoſe, as they addreſſed their words only 
to the ear; nor would they have ſuffered 
this. province to have been uſurped by the 
poets; whole works are chiefly, ſubmitted 
tothe eye. 'T he. Poets muſt in that caſa 
: haye taken their ftandard of ound and 
510 enen from the orators, who cer 
All a | _ tainly 
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tainty)bad thei befe-right; fix it whereas, 
bysmenns oß chit maglect, ou ſpeakers, haye 
ben obliged tocfollo the, poets m all their 
capricious changes of pronunciation; and in 
this Gothic ſounds again reſtored by them, 
through-tlie: vile amputation, of ſyllables, 
and baniſhment-of vowele, in order to 
bring: down our words to-their baſe ſtand- 
am. Had the art of reading and ſpeaking 
well, been ſtudied by all who applied them- 
ſebres to literature; pepple in general 
would have: had ſome rational principles 
and ſiated rules / to guide, them: in thoſe 
points, and would therefore never have 
ſuffered ſuch-abfurd and pernicious innova- 
tons to have taken place. But as they 
had: neither precept nor example, they 
were of courſe, without either judgment, pr 
taste; and conſequentiy Were, admirably 
ſitted to follow with a blind zeal ſuch writ- 
ers as were moſt pleaſing to them, or maſt 
42:4) faſhionable. 
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kaſdite liable! x1Fhisprovailing üguorhner 
Arnd wits vf taſte, obliged i the posts alſo 
t& Uddpro their mtaſure t the capacities 
of PHcit readers. For there can bee 
d6abt, had küewledge andi goed taste 
been” mare general but that all wo were 
poſſeſſed of real genius wotidi have applied 
them ſelves to the cultivation of 7nambers 
afid meaſures Only, and left thimel to the 
pretenders, land thoſe of lo. capacities. 
Bift'to what purpoſe was it toi be at great 
pins und coſto tu collect pearls: in oro 
thidw them before (wine ? Numbers, cadeſetʒ 
Abd hariony in imeaſure ein n more iN 
gereeived by perſons whole read il 

pedpriety alld grace tun ae ch rms apia 
müificak-Cmpfitibn can” betnown fromcd | 
HeW26E3 the ketes by one WO (is Rotiger 
GOSH" with“ telt pers. There Ake 
fx urs luseech fo full tr oH. pereeibe 
dulmeg andi thit 10 Mat! Nhieht mad ite uf 


Idsngjcl- 13 ſuch 
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ſetelr general uſe amengſt M who wiſhed to 
nate many readers, Aft che wiôte either 
witk a view to profit or prefeit reputition. 
But whatever neceſlity the French and 


189; ; + 13&} 917 2 1 
other modern tongues may be inc i to 
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make uſe off rhime, and the 1 rule 


ANF > Fi 1 os 2413 IE 4111159. 


of meaſure which they bave employed, the 


Engliſh alone, from the very genius and 
conſtitution of the language, need not ſub- 


45 v 2379 io 


mit to thoſe. reſtraints. On the contrary, 


2131 1 219 


from whatever lucky concurrence of cir- 


e 78 Li E. U 19517 


cumftances . it bath happened, it may be 


proved to. be ſuperior i in its, qualities not 
only to all the modern, but 1 upon the whale. 


to, the admired languages of antiquity. 


Whether it be, chat as in che welken 
ſtory of the painter s ſpuage the aceidental 
blending of the: different :colurs' produced: 
a more natural form on che lrſr/ han 
the utthoft it bf hb pehett' eule have: 
afWI; Hob E ANV bf tongue; Gut bf 


41uc | which 
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WBF our has been compoſed, has caſually, 
formed ge ng, perfect in, iti nature than 
the, utmalt labour gr art of. men e 
LAG Hr ec yhaterer other, cayl 

a 


x, proceed, th c is certainly fo — 
ma T fff 0 21 92112107 187 Tor TD: 1731 fe 
we. are poſſe ed o one more apabl e of 
Ir all e 511 on 11 9 de 
in he pu rpoſes © 5 Fr — 

Y, = e186 0 

ret 01 1 uſe v0! ornament, than any 7 tha gr 


182 


WS Tort: 81 Airy 
bilkerts exiſted” upon earth. n ; * 
Jon N99! QEHNG 8 301 10 011 ut = 
"Weie our langua ge to be cle 
1879 gc ; * Firm 
improved to the pitch o perfection. where- 


w to 2858 4 6 od; 1905 18007 _ 
* 1 capab le, it would per APs aÞ 


tat ine e found de gt 1 Ut 1 | 
cdl of bete! Cm poftiöfld Ar. lata 

letter a th in; any 20 
anf tate: ave*or bit. as great 
ai Ade dalle porch e Point of 
nll, nav Arg iuw!on und: improve- 
nientb6oprmathoatinfiruguents barg gien | 
un tb dap D hatesy. But in both 
egen ug ah Hild, of hg nd, hy an 


ahyſe r penis f abe means n which alone 
Haidv- could 
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contd-give us c ſuperiority; ITbe s author 

of ia late ingenioue treatiſe» on ua ex- 
| preſſion has laid open the ſourees of che bad 
taſte vhich at preſent prevails with-reſpect 
to that art. As che fate of its fiſter pootry c 


ſeems to be-exaQly ſimilar, and from fimi- 1 
lar cauſes, 1 ſhall make uſe of what he bas 
faid with regard to the one, to elucidate { 


what I have advanced with relation to the 

other. He obſerves, That, | propetly : 
C Tpeaking, there are but three circum- F 
© ſtamces on ' which thi worth of any mu- : 


* fical compoſition cat depend Theſe g 
© are melody, harmouy,” and expreſſion. MN , 

© When theſe th ce tre united f in their full c 
© excellence, the © compoſition is then per- : 


TR "arly of tele are Wat, or ff , 


41 mperfe * the 'compoliticn / is propor- 4 
| 12 — The chief endes 0 
© e hbebi6iE br dhe Met evidiphies with be 
* ˖0 Wikia theſe various ſourets vf beau- | 
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ty in every piece; and never ſo far re- 
© gard or idolize any one of them, as to 
deſpiſe and omit the other two.“ 

Every reader of diſcernment will ſee at 
once that this is exactly analogous to the 
numbers of poetry. He proceeds to ſhew 
the preſent errors and defects in theſe re- 
ſpects. =» 

The firſt error we ſhall note is, where 
the harmony, and conſequently the ex- 

* preſſion, is neglected for the ſake of air, 
or rather an extravagant modulation. 
© The preſent faſhionable extreme of run- 

* ning all our muſic into one ſingle parts 
* to the utter neglect of all true harmony 
is a defect much more eſſential than the 


18 neglect of modulation only, inaſmuch as 


s harmony i is the very baſs of all muſical 
: compoſition.” 
13 not this exaQly ſimilar to the practice 


of our poets in making rhime the chief ob- 
Vor. II. AS - jet 
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ject of their attention, and uſing as much 
as poſſible one uniform movement in their 
verſes, to the great prejudice of harmony 


and expreſſion ? in accounting for the 


ſpreading of this falſe taſte, he aſbgns the 
following as the chief cauſe. 

It may perhaps be afſirmed with truth, 
that the falſe taſte, or rather the total 
© want of taſte in thoſe who hear, and who 
© always aſſume to themſelves the privilege 
© of judging, hath often produced this low 
© ſpecies of muſic. For it muſt be owned 
© that this kind of compoſition is apt, above 
< all others, at firſt hearing to ſtrike an un- 
* ſkilful ear; and hence the maſters have 


© often facrificed their art to the groſs judg- 


* mient of an indelicate audience.” 

I not this directly parallel to what the 
- been before ſaid of poets and their readers? * 
| it 1 He 
* And if a falſe tuſte could be ſo generally propagated 


ſrom this cauſe, in a ſcience founded upon certain prin- 
ciple 


* 
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He has aſſigned a quite contrary cauſe 
for a corruption of a different kind, when 
comparing the ſtate of modern with ancient 
mufic, he ſays, From the ſtructure of 
their inſtruments, we cannot form any 
$ vaſt idea of their powers: they ſeem to 
have been inferior to thoſe in uſe at pre- 
* ſent; but which, indeed, being capable 
* of as much execution as expreſſion, are 
only rendered more liable to be abuſed. 
* Thus the too great compaſs of our modern 


* inſtruments, tempting as well the com- 


* poſer as performer, to exceed the natural 
© bounds of harmony, may be one reaſon, 
* why ſome authors have ſo warmly e- 


* ſpouſed the cauſe of the ancient muſic, 
and run down that of the modern. 


ciples and eſtabliſhed rules, which are open to the know- 
ledge of all inquirers, how much more likely is it to be the 
caſe in an art, where the ſtudious can find no principles to 
found their judgments upon, nor no rulcs to be their 
guides, except a few that are falſe, which will certainly 


miſlead them ? 
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Here indeed the comparifon does not 
hold. Our poets, far from running riot on 
account of their abundance, have ſtarved 
themſelves in the midft of plenty. And 
through their want of ſkill in the manage- 
ment of their inſtrument, inſtead of their 
producing the great variety of tones where- 
of it is capable, they have confined them- 
felves to a few ſimple modulations, which 
| Make it appear to have a leſs compaſs than 
thoſe of the ancients. And this was a na- 
tural conſequence of not ſtudying our lan- 
guage ; without which it was impoſſible we 
could know its peculiar graces or force, or 
perceive what ſort of numbers were beſt 


ſuited to its genius. Nothing was left us 
in this caſe, but imitation ; and as it was 
ſoon found that the Roman meaſures could 
not be adopted into our tongue, we fol- 


lowed the track of our neighbours, and 
built 
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built our poetry upon their rules. Thus 
did we ſubmit through choice to all the 


imperfections under which theirs laboured 
from neceſſity. We blindly conſidered our 
language as formed upon the ſame Gothic 
model as the other. European tongues; and, 
through want of inquiry, did not know that 
ours alone had luckily retainedallthequalities 
which gave ſuch charms to ancient poetry ; 
beſide ſome peculiar to ourſelves, which, 
properly uſed, give us a ſuperiority” over 
them. We did not know that amidſt all 
their variety of meaſures, in their different 
ſpecies of poetry, there is not one to which 
we either have not, or may not have, ſome- 
thing analogous in ours, and for the moſt 
part more perfect in its kind. Our blind- 
neſs in this reſpect is at this day the more 
extraordinary, becauſe it is no longer a 
thing in embryo, to be ſeen only through 
microſcopes, but we have proofs of it glar- 

A a 3 ing 
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ing as day-light; and the full grown per- 
fect productions ſtare us in the face. But 
we have eyes and ſee not, ears have we 
and we hear not. How few are there ca- 
pable of knowing, that Milton does not 
exceed Homer and Virgil in any thing ſo 
much as in his numbers? And if it can be 
proved that we excel them in that reſpect 
in the more ſublime compoſitions of epic 
and tragic poetry, no one can pretend to ſay 
that we might not vie with them even in 
the lyric, were our language cultivated and 
reſtored to its purity. We have at leaſt 
one inſtance to ground this opinion upon, 
which is, that the Engliſh can boaſt of the 
moſt perfect ode that ever was produced in 
any language, in point of variety, harmo- 
ny, and expreſlion in its numbers; and 
were it not diſgraced by rhime, it muſt, in 
the opinion of the moſt delicate and unpre- 
judiced judges, bear away the palm from 

8 | all 
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all antiquity. I mean the ode on St. Ceci- 
lia's day, by Mr. Dryden. If our language 
in its corrupt ſtate were capable of ſo mueh, 
what might we not hope for from it were 
it poliſhed and refined? Should we recover 
a true taſte, and by diſcarding rhime make 
room for our baniſhed vowels, who knows, 
when the ſound of our words was rendered 
more melodious, what pleaſing meaſures a 
true genius might yet diſcover ; and what 
bold Pindaric flights he might take when 
his wings were full grown, and his fetters 
taken off? Left we ſhould too haſtily de- 
termine with reſpect to the number and 
kinds of meaſure which the genius of our 
language will admit, by what has been al- 
ready done, be it remembered that Horace, 
the numereſus Horatius, was the firſt who 
diſcovercd to the Romans, in his odes, the va- 
riety of numbers of which their language 
was capable, notwithſtanding it had been for 

| Aa 4 ſome 
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ſome time in its utmoſt ſtate of perfection 
before he began to write. 


The general ignorance, which has pre- 


_ vailed in regard to this point, will not ſeem 


at all ſurpriſing to any one who conſiders, 
that it is impoſſible to know any thing of 
poetical numbers, without ſkill in reading. 
The verſes of a poet, and the compoſitions 
of a maſter in muſic, are in this reſpect ex- 
actly on a par. Let us ſuppoſe a country where 


the ſcience of muſic was at a very low ebb, 
and the inſtruments proportionably poor: 


let us ſuppoſe that men of the moſt excel- 
lent genius in that art ſhould ariſe in ſuch 
a country; could they poſſibly ſhew their 
{kill beyond what was in the compaſs of 
thoſe inſtruments to perform ? Suppoſe one 
of uncommon abilities ſhould be able to ſet 
down upon paper compoſitions. of the no- 
bleſt and ſublimeſt harmony, muſt they 
not be entirely unknown, if it was impoſ- 

ſible 
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fible to have them executed ? Is it not to 
be ſuppoſed that all muſicians, who ſought 
either fame or profit, would, in ſuch a coun- 
try, confine themſelves to ſuch ſtrains and 
modulations, as were beſt ſuited to their in- 
ſtruments, without waſting their time in la- 


borious reſearches into a uſeleſs theory, 
which could not be reduced to practice ? 
Could it be expected that any genius, ever 
ſo towering, ſhould be ſo diſintereſted, as 
to employ himſelf entirely in works, which 
could neither add to his reputation or ad- 
vantage whilſt alive, in hopes that proper 
inſtruments might afterwards be invented, 
which, in the hands of ſkilful performers, 
might diſplay their beauties, and gain him 
honour with a late poſterity? Nay, let us 
ſuppoſe that he could invent proper inſtru- 
ments, or import them, together with pro- 
per performers from ſome other country, 


would he not find it difficult to alter an 
eſtabliſhed 
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eſtabliſhed national tate, till the art was 
firſt ſtudied, and a true taſte introduced, 
founded upon the knowledge of the rules ? 
It would be a difficult matter to perſuade an 
ignorant Highlander, that any inſtrument 
is ſo agreeable to the ear as a bag- pipe; or 
an uncultivated Welſh or Iriſh man, that 
the harp is not ſuperior to the violin. Nor 
would all the rhetoric in the world prevail 
on them to believe, that a piece of Corelli's 
is at all comparable to one of their own 
wild airs. And this prevalence of cuſtom 
and early impreſſions is not peculiat to the 
rude and ignorant only, but is ſeen as re- 
markably in the moſt poliſhed countries. 
Every one knows with what raptures the 
Pariſian liſtens to the muſic of the French 
opera, which is diſagreeable to the laſt de- 
gree, and grating to the ſkilful ear of all 
foreigners. | 
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But the poetical compoſer is in every 
point under greater difficulties than the | 
muſical, The works of the latter are pub- 
lickly ſhewn in all their genuine beauty and 
force, by the hands of ſxilful performers 
regularly trained. So that he has a chance 
of having ſome good judges amongſt his 
auditors, as all perſons inclined to obtain 
a critical knowledge in that ſcience are fur- 
niſhed with examples, as well as rules, up- 
on which to form their taſte. But the tune 
of the poet (if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion) is only ſung in private, in which 
every reader is to himſelf a performer, 
How ſkilful a one he is likely to be, may 
be judged by conſidering, that in an art in- 
finitely more difficult than the muſical one, 
he has neither rules nor example to guide 
him. So that if the inſtrument be out of 
tune, or the ear vitiated and bad, the per- 
former will not be ſenſible of theſe defects 


in 
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in himſelf, but will attribute the fault to 
the poet s numbers. To ſuch a one, thoſe 
ſtrains which are moſt harmonious, and in 
which the poet's {kill is moſt diſplayed, will 
appear moſt diſcordant. The more diver- 
ſifted the cadence, the more varied the num- 
bers are, the more diſagreeable and ill- form- 
ed will the verſes appear from a uniformity 
of pronunciation ; an error into which un- 
ſkilful readers neceſſarily fall. To ſuch, 
the introduction of different feet into the 
ſame meaſure, and their judicious combina- 
tions, appear only to create diforder and 
confuſion; and the want of rhime is with 
them the want of meaſure, which uſed to 
be their unerring guide in making the cloſe. 
It is thus the Chineſe judge of the European 
pictures. For being accuſtomed to conſider 
the different excellence of their own, only 
in regard to the richneſs of the colouring, 
they ſee no beauty in ours, which they ſay 

have 
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have too many black ſpots in them, for fo 
they call the ſhades. 

Hence it is manifeſt that our poets, if 
they expected to be read with pleaſure, were 
obliged to adapt their ſtrains to the capacity 
of their readers, and to make uſe only of 
ſuch numbers as could be moſt eaſily per- 
ceived. And hence aroſe that uniformity 
of cadence, and general uſe of rhime in 
their works. Thus as their taſk became 
extremely eaſy, they were ſaved the trouble 
of ſtudying the principles of their art, and 
ſet up at once for maſters, without ſerving 
any apprenticeſhip. They entered imme- 
diately upon the praQtice, without any 
knowledge of the theory; and inſtead. of 
unerring rules to direct them, they had 
only two very uncertain guides, imitation, 
and their own ear. Of all the poets who 
have written in our language, there ſeem 
to be but two, who have dived into the 

principles 


- 
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principles of verſification, and traced Eng- 
liſh numbers to their ſource. Theſe were 
Dryden, and Milton. What J have ſaid 
upon this ſubject will be ſufficiently exem- 
plified by the different condu of theſe two 
contemporary writers, and the different re- 
ception which their works met with from 
the public. Dryden knew perhaps the the- 
ory of numbers as well as Milton, but was 
far from making the ſame uſe of his know- 
ledge, which he turned wholly to ſerve his 
own purpoſe. He wrote for bread, which 
depended upon preſent fame; and preſent 
fame was to ariſe from pleaſing the preſent 
taſte. That once obtained, his bookſeller, 
who never conſidered the intrinſic value, 
paid him in proportion to the bulk of his 
work, or the number of lines which it con- 
tained. As he was always a needy, he was 
of courſe a haſty writer. Poſſeſſea as he 
was of ſuch a happy knack of rhiming, he 

| I | could 
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could have produced a hundred lines that 
would give delight on account of that or- 
nament, in the ſame {pace of time that he 
could have written ten, whoſe beauty de- 
pended upon the propriety and harmony of 
numbers, and whole charms, after all his 
pains, could not be perceived by the mul - 
titude of unſkilful readers. Many haſty 
thoughts would even appear beautiful on 
account of the richneſs of a rhime, which 
in blank verſe would paſs for puerile. Add 


to all this, that indulgence-to all faults and 
errors in this kind of writing is much 


more eaſily granted, than in any other, 
from a ſuppoſed reſtraint which the poet 
lies under; when, in fact, to one poſſeſſed 


of a natural faculty in that reſpect, i improv- 


ed by habit, there is no ſtyle whatever ſa 
eaſy. When all this is conſidered, it can- 
not be a matter of wonder, that Dryden 


ſhould do every thing in his power to keep 
up 
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up a taſte which was ſo perfectly adapted 
to his purpoſes, and to make it as extenſive 
as poſſible. With this view, he gave a re- 
markable inſtance of what has been before 
obſerved, How much it is in the power 
© of one ſingle perſon of reputation to in- 
*troduce or confirm a bad taſte in a whole 
people, by writing even - tragedies in 
rhime ; which were not only heard without 
diſguſt, but, as we are informed, gave 
great delight to the vitiated ear of thoſe 
times, Nor is it long ſince we have re- 
covered taſte enough to baniſh thoſe mon- 
ſtrous performances from the ſtage. Upon 
the whole, Dryden was the reigning poet 
of his time, and his works were univer- 
"ally read and admired. Nor would the 
number of his votaries have been leſſened 
at this day, had not a ſucceſſor of more 
application, and greater leiſure, outdone 

him in his own arts. 
But 
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But Milton acted upon principles directly 
oppoſite. Like the great poets of antiqui· 
ty, be painted for eternity; only his con 
du& in this reſpect was infinitely more 
difintereſted, as he gave up all chance of 
preſent fame. Hir light ſhone forth in wain,. 
for the darkneſs cumprebended it nat. His 
almoſt divine poem of Paratliſe Loſt was ſold. 
for fifteen pounds, which was to have been 
received at three different payments; the 
laſt of which, there is ſome reaſon to bo- 
lieve was never made: nor do we find: that. 
che bookſeller was a great gainer by the. 
purchaſe. Yet notwithſtanding the unſuit-. 
able returns he met with, he Rill proceeded. 
with a noble zeal for the honour of his 
country, and its language, to leave behind 
him the moſt perfect models, whoſe beauty, 
though loſt upon the blindneſs of apreſcat 
age, might be perceived by a more en- 
lightened poſterity. Nor could any mean 

Vol. II. B b or 
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drifeifiſh motive induce bim to ſwerve from 
that ſtrict rule of right, bywhich he ſquar- 
ed; All This poctio writings: To makesuſe 
of dhe words of one of the moſt ingenidus 
arwelR us jidicibus'of the moderns; f Phe 
ecoempt; ir wich, perhaps; with jüſtiee, 
che held the age he ved in; prevented hiin 
From tondeſceriding either to amuſe or to 
inſtruct it. He had, before, given to his 
uwortlry eoùntrymen the nobleſt pbem, 
„nt genidsf conducted by aneient art, 
<tonld produee; and he had ſeen them ie- 
< reive it wich diſregard, if not with diſ- 
„kb. Conſeious therefore of his own 
tedigtity; and of their demerit, he Tooked 
Ito poſterity only for reward and to po- 
e ſterity only directed his future labour. 
Hence it wb, perhaps thut he fot med his 

gampſO Agetnſtes om A model er 
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© ple and ſevere than Athens herſelf would 
© have demunded; and- took -fchylus for 
© his-maſter, rather than Sophodles or Eu- 


© tipides : intending by this conduct to put 


tas great a diſtanee as poſſible between: him 
elf and his contemporary riters 3 anwßto 
«make his wark. (as ke bimſgf ſaid} much 
different from what amongſt. them paſſe: 
for the beſt. bol Hine ts ile 
tied ſucceſs of this poem Was, accord 
* ingly * What one vauld have expected. 
© The age it appeared ip, „treated it with 
«3ptal. negle&t; neither bath that poſterity, 


o which he appealed, and which has done 


* juſtice to moſt of his other writings, as 
yet given to this excellent piece its full 
© meaſure of popular and univerſal fame. . 
Here I muſt beg leave to diſſent from the 


opinion of this. very judicious remaxker, 
where he ſeems to think that che poſterity 


to | which he appealed hath already done 


ange B b 2 | juſtice 
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Juſtice to:moſt of Milton's other writings, 
though not to his Sampſpn We have in- 
deei done him all the juſtice in our power, 
and given him his due degree: of praiſe for 
fuck part of his excellence as we are capa- 
ble eG-perceiving ; but I am far from-think- 
ing dhe preſent age ſo fur eulightened- 48 to 
be able t ſte; muck leſt to admire) ſome 
of his greateſt beauties, It is true; His Pa- 
mne Foſt Has Long fihce obtainett its full 
mkafüre of poptter And tniveffal“ fame. 


Bit inte ptitiaps t may be attlibüted to Ab- 
thiet ü un © geteraf kuprevemtzent of 
tte ft h ore than probable that It Wis 
My; Hot WhNy owing tö the Papers 
of ERR upon ttt Poem, Pubitied by 
the möft poputir af üteet irg {aiding 
G #itiets in Pröfe, K tiefe Are pb 
8 12 . bes — 227 lotggo 33 ps vn 


ſerved in ks more generally rea 
n Uuitict: Arrest Bl 8 ory . ef enn 


© 1+ 5 Adi. die: 
bahn! dt did perhaps 
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perhaps any other in the Engliſh language, 
the fame of the poet goes hand in hand 
with that of the criticy” and me perfeRions 
of the poem pointed out by him are-as go» 
nerally known; as the effays in which thay 
are ſd diſplayed.” One ſtrong argument in 
fuppott of this opinion may be drawn from 
the vaſt number and variety of editiqus of 
that poem, which have made their appear- 
ande in the world ſince the publication f 
thoſe: papers, whereas before. that time the 
work was, little known 95. fought, after, 
True. criticiſm. was then a new ſpecies of 
writing in Engliſh, nor has it been much 


improved ſince. It had not only the charms 
of novelty to recommend. it, but likewiſe 


the higheſt abilities i in the writer, All who 


admired the analyſis 0 of the work, of, courſe 
applied 1 themſelves to read, the original ; ; 
partly led by curiolity, and partly from an 
atuatios principle of man, ts judge for 

: B b 3 himſelf 
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himſelf in d ctitical inquiries! and t ex- 
amine Whether the remarks were, anade 
ith iuſties and ꝓropriety. This will ſyf- 
Neienthy egannt for the,unjxcrfality af; ahis 
Nen ff 02, its being, read, and alſo, far the 
SEneral applauſe which it has ever Ang mer 
Mey is Readers of taſte and knowledge g 
d it from a perception of ay 


ignorzn at and taſteleſs x 


10 
1 10 of iin ak s 51 N 93 
1 


57 51 f the critic, a nf Joie 0 zin the 
S W 1G! thould Lion TT: their Nn 
| mou ant of. judgment, 92s (DAY. Ale frye 
Hh flug ta, guide ws to the. cauſe. why the 

Legniftes phiained ſuch 4 diſpraportiqnace 
5 and was knawa only, 19 a 
= fyr, hach the ſame. critic taken the 
Ame pgins tg point out the beauties gf that 
„Rem Which he did wich xegard ta the g- 
ther. it s mare than probable. that it,would 


: bs been as univerſally; known, andiſpgken 
Be! as the other, though perhaps not ſq 


generally 
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generally admired.o To-ftrengthen thicwur | 
— tie wd ecco "WR 


FT? 


püblie Knowles ” men tie affiftatice of 


Wind helping — and Pen- 


feldlo Were Thfined" to the USftts of the 

Jie Sis, ku Setebrated Hafidel, by the 
charms of his m muſic, forced them: m0 f on 
nd” his” a lay buried in a obleurity ity, 

5 the lüſtre of n muſie | ſhewed 5 to the he 505 


ceye: and ho iv little that Was jan of 


Perlelvitg its beauties, might fit be ſeen from 
Allie Feceptibh” it met with. For whillt the 
— Was applaüded to ite es, 
the poem KF was eicher not Attendekf d, 
r only occafioned wenlinels and Clary. 
It WII be Oed by Ap URIC Had ft Höt 
deen for che orhamelnit of tue fohgs, "Ye 
dramatic PARTE Hot! He lived Wa 
Red git? ad eite He piece, f ines 
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dub i muſio has loſt great part of it cham 
with its govelty, in no. fene able to hald 
wp dg head, His Lycidas und ſome ativer 


pieves for watitof neee ae 
alba the ſnade- us bas noidist mon 


R. particular une {ſvenis to have 
waded Milton, different from che caſe of 


Aotkter pets. - Any one piere of allowed 


declleuoe, / and general reputation, would 
be ſuffreieut, in any other uriterʒ / to exeite 
the ligheſt vurioſity, to ſae w hate ver other 
etinpoſidi duns che might offer to the world, 
and th ſtamp a value upon them beyond 
weir aintrinſid merit. Whilſt: in his caſe, 
thongh there meter was any thing more 
pobrarfallycatiowed;: than that he vas the 
aun of the nobleſt poem that has. ap- 
peared in ci Engliſh language, yet this has 
not induced many people to load into ſame 
of his other works, (though: they ate teally 
* their ſeveral / Khuds of ce qual. Perfection 


2070 with 
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with that. Hud this is an incenteſtible 
proof, that however general the praiſeihas 
been, and however laviſhly beſtowed on 
the Paradiſe Loſt, the greateſt part of it aroſę 
from faſhion and authority; and ywhatever 
quantity of admiration it has excited, hae 
been for the moſt part only pretended.o For 
i people were really as much pleaſed; with 
that work, as they: ſay, and would make 
un believe, what could ſtop them from 
putſuing che delight which: they muſti ne 
ceſſarily receive from the peruſal of his 
other inimitable pieces ? a qwvsſt 63 bas 
The fact is, that though Milton has by 
the means aboyementioned; obtained uni ver- 
ſal fame, yet it is far from being founded 


upon aright and-ſolid baſis. Faſhion, andthe 


authority of a fe allowed judges, may ga 
a great wayctwarde making a pom be 
talked of; and to ubtain the inceniv of ge -· 
neyabpraife, bypthis as Macbeth — 
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Mouth hongury ibreath, (+1 |: 3} 
Which the Por- Naye ſhopld. tain. deny, and 
af if dare Nong mot trM No H νν NH 
The poeti „like the regal ern, gan 
hexe no. great. ſecurity but in the hearts ef 
Ihe peoples. and the. hearts of the people 
n be engaged to the poet only by the 

Meaſure and delight which, his works af- 
ond them. Now though {Milton has been 
N inte poſſeſſion of his law ful ſcepter, and 
A che, due homage attendant on that bas 


Men Paid to him,; Jet. his throne, ſeems 


gulp to be founded on, hig right. and hath 
A e Shtained the. ſecurity gf che pre- 
Pr a.offettions,,.. Mov 19979q- vistziboarin: 
-ViThg.xeaſpo, of this willgat once be ſeep, 
beg we xeſlect, chat however Jorg, oghar 
Rpintg in a may tg hg. judiciqus.ap- 
, mofe Fllentinl, yet it is M the. charms 
fogerbligation alone; that the anuliizuds; is 
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ſkilful majority:are more biptrvated by the 
ctoufiug than tHe drawing If therefore 
the works of Milton appear defective in 
this reſpect, i his verſes in Feherdl, far 
From giving pleifiire aud delight, 5AM 
Amke the uticolfivated or Vtiatell eite Uf 
Me age, a8 diſcordant and umbficzl, tlie 
whole diffieulty witt/at Onde be fl ved. 211 
older merits aud excelleneies, diſpiayec Sy 
judicioug critics; may procute him à few 
#641, and Moals öf pretended adinirets; bat 
cannot gain i hit any lovers. Men may he 
teafoned intò eſteem, but ot kültot aff} &i68. 
"That ariſes: from an involtiitary 5 
immediately perceived from 4 Coftech ow 
id of the object which exkites it, 
Nüdifem his,” With "Steal" lane poll 
Atartiefs Hic open the Adfnlräble art fd 
eprbfdund judgment of VANS) in tig cle 
And eonthit Gf hid fable td! Bale 
Akawing; Ef kits ehzrackersz Fith füstible 
Tet © manners, 
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manners, and in the ſublimity and beauty 
of his ſentiment and diction. Theſe juſtiy 
challenge our admiration, and demand our 
praiſe... But the charms, of his numbers are 
Kill covered las with à yeil.,, The admirers 
of the ancients, when they are compelled 
to,allow, him his due merits, yet add,with 
laden concern .Sough with a ſecret 


182 6 770 


faction, that it, is a pity ſo excel- 


Inn wh brig at 0 ' 


lent a workman had ſuch poor materials, 
ren th ae 24 
and” the compolitions of fo great a genius 
11 46 Ar 
had not the "advantage o of f ſuch ornaments 
ab the Rhgtages of Greece or Rote would 


have füppned: "whih thoſe er eden l 


rere 


finkerely Ggh for their rhime, and lament 


Blond 9% 77 Ne v 
e want of that not ormity of c: cadence to 


12 „ri ff 5189 . 
which th heir eats ts had —— tuned... "Bu t 


1:6, has fl 1 — 5 Qi 
Ve 


ere is, ot one Feader Perha s in 
ny C19Y 819 2 70 OTE” 


Gente od, ho knows that the greateſt 


hea — 54 4 Sat . his in 92 ity 


eau! ty,of Multan is 7 hi „% dos, and 
ker e has exgelled all the writers, of, all 


Ages, 
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agen, and all cbuntries, in the variety, 
expreſſiou, and . ene of his num- 
begs Df b bog e eee 110 294730 114 
Not will this" appear a very extraordi⸗ 
nary AHertibh when it is conſidered, chat 
this 3 be er- without per. 


feet in ding; that we 8 
s 113. * 11 Meinl 1 

I bsp in our firſt principles of "that 
29. CNV. &.- v ZEIL) 1012 101 

art, by 1 — maſters and 1 e rules; 
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and t that there i is not even an attempt made 
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to amend hes in the reſt. of our r 
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'Filkthararvisftuticd; weidhall be fo fat: 
from having it im our: power Ito givocthat 
firſt d poetaohis due praĩſe, that ¶ ſhall: 
be blind to ſome of his Arbateſt perfe don⁴ã 
befille the charms of verſiſtcatibg,. We skill 
laſe dome of the fineſt part ofhis imagery»: 
andin many places not _ eee 


prekend | his full meaning. einatugun te 
Bet us therefore apply ourſelves Lesioub- 


lynand with diligence, to a dy capable: 

of affording: psduch delight. 95 {3 00 7 
et us examine our language with care 
and ſrarch-into its ſecret treaſures... Letus 
longer be contented with a poor meagre: 
vin pf ore which: we find-near.the ſupfaces- 
and which, after the French fatkion, ſarvxes 
us; bh o wizedraws,. an gild over. a baden 
metal; but let usrdig. deep into the ming, 
where ve hall cad plenteous-vein» equal. 
in richneſs, and ſaperior in magnitude, 40 
that of the ancicats., Onif! theirs houkd be, 
allowed 
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allowed 40 be:ivt, a purer. Kind, yet. ou 
will be found to;-captain | nn more: allo 
it;.than, what will render'it. more fit for all 


ſorts of workmanſhip. 4. 0 T1 aid * 
Too long have the beauties. of the Bri 
tith muſe, like: thoſe of our ladies, been 
concealed; or ſpoiled, by foreigmemodes ahd 
falſe ornaments. The. paint and. patches; 
of .the. French, the fantaſtical head drels, 
the ſqueezing Rays, and enormous hoop;.ons 
ly ſpoil the bloom of her complexion, the 
flowing ringlets of her hair, her eaſy ſhape, 
andi graceful mien. Should à poliſhed R- 
thepian ariſe, and behold- her thus decked. 
out, he would be aſhoniſnied to ſee, in | 
cotntry: enlightened-by their rules and ex- 


ample, deformity made a ſienbe, and bar- 


1 


batiſm reduced: to rule. Thus gdorned Pe 
a twrloty ue inflames the with wett- 
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Of coral ſtray; ; er ſporting * with quick glance .” 

Shew to the ſun their av d coats deb with coli; = 
Or i in their pearly ſhells” ateaſe attend © 

Moiſt nutriment; * or under rocks their food * 10 

In jointed 9 watch: : — en » ſenioth the ſeal MP 

Aud bended dolphins play part bige of 8 TW 
Wall owing unwieldy ”. endrmous in their lait 

Tompifh the sen! dber,Levienbe. 

Hugeſt of | living creatures” onthe deep”... | 
Stretch ' d like @ promontory," . fleeps.* or y += 


Aud ſeems:g moving land, and at his gills" - 


Draws is and at bit truni ſpouts out a nn. 


From branch to branch * the ſinaller birds * with 
dong Fg 2 4 
Solaced the woods 6 Ne ſpread their painted wing: 


Till even; nor then the ſolemn nightingale ” 


Ceas'd warbling, © but all night . tined! ber "fe 2 lays. \ 
Others en filver lakes or rivers” bath d 


Their: downy breaſt ; tbe ſiuan with pon ob, neck” 


2 Between 


ith 


* 
” 
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Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows ” 
Her flate with oary feet; yet oft they quit | 
The dan, and riſing on tiff pennons totber 

The mid aerial ſty others on ground” 
Wald firm; the crefted cock "whoſe clarion ſounds © 
The ſilent hours; and th' other whoſe-gay train 
Adorns him, colour'd with the florid hue ©. | 
nom Cl Ore N. 5 


The graſſy clods now caly'd _- now half pred 4 
The tawny lion pawing to get free” 
His hinder parts,” then rings” as broke from bands 
And rampant ſhakes his brinded mane ; the ounce, 


The libbard, and the tyger, * " as the mole” 
Rifing © the crumbled earth above them threw * 

In billocks : © the ſwift flag” from under round 
Bore up his branching head: ſcarce from his mold 
Bebem otb ( biggeſt born of earth upbenu n 

His vaſineſs :** fleec'd the flocks” and. bleating roſe- 
As plants * ambiguous between ſea and land? AQ 
The river horſe” and ſcaly crocodile. | 


No ſooner had thi Almighty ceas 4d, gf but all © 
The multitude of Angels,” with a ſhout” 
Liud” as from numbers without number ” 2 a” 
As from bleſt voices uttering jay; Heaven rung 
With jubilee,” and loud hoſannas fill d“ 
Dd 3 Th eternal 


n Vb eas 
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Th eternal regions.” Lowly reverend” 

Tow'rds either thirbtie they bow, © urid to the ground © 
With ſolemn Ly, down they caſt ” 


1671 1 1 2701 91 1 2 
Their crowns ” inwove with amarant and gold: 
Immortal amarant of a a flower 1. ich o once © 9 


In Paradiſe” faſt by t the tree "i life” 

Began to bloom ; os but ſoon for fa bfferice 7 

To Heaven remov'd ” where firſt it it grew, * chere grows, 
And flowers; aloft” ſhading the fount of life ; 

And where the river of bliſ” thro' might of Heaven” 
Rolls &'er Elyfian flowers” her amber fiream.. 8 
With theſe” that never fade” the ſpirits ale: 

Bind their. reſplendent locks ©  enwreath'd with beams - 
Now in looſe garlands thick threwn of,” the bright” - 


Pavement,” that lite. a ſoa of jaſper ſtone, 
Impuryled with colflial roſes” iN ., 
Then cum darein their galden harps they lool, 
Harys ever tum d, that glittering by their fids ” 
Like quivers hang, © and with ene 

Of charming ſymphony "they intraduge An 

Ther ſacred ſongs" and waken rapture high: 
No voice exempt,” no voice but-well ald jn P 


CY AE ON, 


« 14 [ j 14 Tit 11017 1 
\ 


„oi? 51 2 » bs, } Mebs } HO 20 Bur 
3* 4 * fr | ; Pure 
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_ 


"En:0:154 od | Daypun's Oz, 


'Twas/ ache royal feaſt © for Perf wen,” D FIGS 
By Philip's warlike ſon ; E 
Aloft in awful ſtate ” T0. 
| The godlike hero ſate er w 
On his imperial hrone: r. 


His valiant peers were plac'd around, 

Their brows with roſes and with myttles bound: 
So ſhoul d* deſert in arins* be cown'd. . 
The lovely Thats by bis =" i TENT, 
Sate“ like a blooming Tafterh btide. 
In flower of youth, and oY . 

Happy rf! happy A and 


None but the brave M end 

None but the brave 7 5 

None but the brave” deſerve Fo? a, ITY 

Timotheus plate d on bigh* - 1 335% wrt 

Amid the tuneful „ 1 
With Aying fingers toueh'd: the Mie. I 5a. 0 


The ſong began from Jo sti 
Who left his blisful ente above. s 
Such 1 we power ol mighty Lovel | ab 
A dragon's fiery form” belied the God ; 


Sublime on radant ſpires he rode, 
8 When 


— — — — 
— ů —— 
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When he to fair Olympia preſt, 
And while he ſpught her ſnowy breaſt; 
Then round her ſlender waiſt he curl'd, 
And ſtamp'd an „ nk * 1 of the 
vrord. 
- The liſtening crowd” admire the lofty found ; 
A pre ſent Deity / they ſhout around! 
A pre ſent Dèity the vaulted roofs rebound ! 
Wich ravfiſh'd Cars? 
Tube mon arch hẽars, 
Aſſümes the Go d, 
Affe s to nod, | 
And ſeems to ſhake the oberes. 


The praiſe of Ba'cehys then the ſweet muſician ſung; 
Of Bacchus / e ver flir“ and ever you? ng. 
The jolly God in triumph comes; 
Sound the trumpets © ” beat” the drums 
Fluſh'd with a purple grace, 
He ſhews his honeſt face. 
Now give the hauthoys breath ” He c comes! ! He comes! ! 
Bac'chus e ver Air and you g 
Dri? nking j j ys did fir ſt ordain; 
Bac'chus' bleſs ings are a trea Nure, 
Drin king is the ſoldier's rler fue, 3 | 


Ce 


a 


S Rich 
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Rich”. the treas ure unt. 
Sweet, the pleasure i. 
Sweet is pleaſure” after pain. 911 1 
Sooth'd with the ſound "the King 1 2 
Fought all his ba'ttles o'er. again, 


And thrice he routed all his foes.” and thriee: hs flew 


And weltering in his blood: 


Ihe lain. on 4 15 
The: mas ter ſaw the be nee Hoc S 
His glowing cheek, his 4rdent eyes, 
And while he heaven and earth {'defy'd, 
Chang'd © his hand, and'check'dhis pride, 

He choſe a mõurnful mũſe, 775 

Soft pit᷑ y to infũſe 
He ſang Darius great and good. 

By too ſevere a fãte, ges 
Fallen fallen” fallen fallen ” 
Fallen! from his high-eftite, . 
0 
Deſerted * at his u tmoſt need.” . 
By thoſe his former, bounty fed;,, , _ 
On th bare earth */expas'd he lies, 
With not a frien'd” to cloſe his eyes. 


With downcaſt looks / the joyleſs victor * 


Revolving in his alter d ſoul ”, b brig 
The various turns of chance bikew, dren! 3A 
| 2 5 ths And 


— — ——— — 


* , _— 2 — no 
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And now and Men'n git e Ate! - 
And tense Wega t Hb. 
The mighty mater fimbü td fee 
Ant ve wb in the nee degwee ; 
*T was rern 


 S6fely fest In Ly "oy in me: PTTL 

Sõon he ſõoth N UU Su e kd 
War he ng d toll ani trbubley” © 7H 
Hon'out but an mt) bab bie, MF 4 
Never cndih#* fill” begin nt mg 2. g. ; 
Fighting fill” ud fur deſtro I ph 

Tf the wort” be y empire benno vo 
Think O think” it worth emjo'y 

Lovely Thais ſit's beſide thee, | Sh a 

— TW * 1 dee. provide — 


5 BY, 


80 love was crown's bende. dee 
The Prince” unabid ddl hie bein, 
di no Cd ou; the fair To? woll” blots | 

-> Who iciugid;his cane, . 
* UL And Cigh'd; and denk d. hi Is 
h, ig andileok d, 4 i 
„  Sigh'd and-look'd;;na&fgh'd:ageingi 115 >! _ 
At length with love:andiwine' ate oppreſt, 
The va 5» apa rae 1 ye het breaſt. 
fall d No 


ſe. 
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Now ſtrike the golden lyre again—e · 
A louder yet and yet a louder ſtrain 
Break his bands of fleep aſu nder, 
And roùſe him like a rattling peal of thu nder. 
Hark) hark ! the horrid fund - 
Has rais'd up his head”, 


| Aa ante foo 9 575 NA 
And amäz d be ſtares arb und. 2 
5 Revenge revenge, Timotheus cries, FS, AE 
- See the firies ariſe, * wud . „bt His 
See the ſnakes that they rat: . 


Hou ahey hi fs ig heir had. [ 8 75 


"a the ſparkles that faſh rgmaqueir = 1 
 Behald a ghaſtly band 


Fich a torch in hif hand”; 1 ˙ 1 — — 


walk are Grecian ghoſts that i in battſ were lain. 
And unbu'ry'd remain 
Inglorious on the plain : 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew: 
Behold how they to'fs their tor ches an high ! 
How they point to the Perſian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hoſtile gods 
The Princes applaud with a fùrious joy, 
And ho Kr ng ſeiz'd a fla mbeau with zeal to N 
| -»Phiis led the way ö ir 
To light him to his prey, | 
And like ang ther He len ſhe fir'd ano cher Tiey. 


THE END. 
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